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By Boys 


The February issue celebrating the Eighteenth Anniversary 
of Scouting will be made a special Boys’ Own Issue 
from stories and features written by boys themselves! 


More than a Dozen Features Contributed by Boys 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES 


There’s luck in sevens! 


| won prizes in the $300.00 
| Short Story Contest 


| time ago. 


If you want to readthe | 
_ 1% miles of East Cape, Siberia. Now 


up-to-the-minute stories 


| that boys write—stories 


| 
| 


The Cloud Patrol - - 
“Sudden Death” - by Harold M. Sherman 
The Crested Seas - by Arthur Hunt Chute 


Buffalo Boy - - + + by J. Allen Dunn 


—~ — 


| Andrews wrote in his diary as 
_ a member of the crew of the 
| sloop the Borden-Field Museum 
| sailed into the Alaskan Seas. 


| And these seven are all | 


Forallofthem | 
| chored all last night near the Diamond 
| Islands. At 11:30 P. M. the fog lifted 
| andwecould see land about3 miles from 


| Boys Life held a short | headed for the Arctic Circle. Wecould 


| see Siberia on one side and American 


You'll not | 


SEA SCOUTING IN THE ARCTIC 
Read what Sea Scout Bruno 


“Saturday, July 9—We were an- 


us. Got under way at9:00 A. M. and 


soil on the other. Crossed the Arctic 
Circle and came around, passing within 


headed for Nome under power, stay- 


, | sails and foresail withheadwinds. Took 
| with a punch—just read | 


| one of these. 
| stop till you’ve read ’em | 


all. 


lots of pictures with our parkas on.” 


A typical day in the land of 
the unusual! Who wouldn’t 


_ like to experience it? And you 
| can, for one of the crew is goin 


to tell in his own way his ad- 
ventures and experiences. 








and they did! 


AN AMERICAN SCOUT 
TROOP IN EUROPE 


Eighteen Eagles! A | 
— troop of Scouts | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


om Paoli, Penna., last | 
summer got the idea that | 
| they’d hike in Europe— | 


They | 


| tramped over France and | 





England, camped at Gill- 


well Park—famousScout- | 


ing Center near London 


—met Sir Robert Baden- | 


Powell himself. . . . 


But wait! One of the 

troop is going to describe 

is experiences on this 
great adventure. 











Jack Lefker will tell you how he made and how you can make, the Model 
Airplane with which he won the National Tournament at Memphis, Tenn. 








The Various Departments Will 
Have Contributions from Boys _ 





The February issue will also Contain 


SERIALS 


by Irving Crump 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Birthday Greeting from A Shaving Horse 


HOW TO MAKE 


Tell Your. Friends Not To Miss This Big Issue 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell by Dan Beard 
“The Small College” A Book Case 
by Myron Stearns by “Uncle Bill” Wood 
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Leather Skins 
Average size eight 
square feet. Backs 
of some are rough in 
spots but are good 
for Scout uses. Dan 
Beard says that 
these skins are ex- 
cellent for all Scout 
leather work and 
suggests the follow- 
ing things that can be made 
by the average Scout. Buck- 
skin Chaps, Leather shirt, 
coat, trousers, moccasins, com- 
pass case, registration card 
case, axe sheath. 


No. 1490. Prepaid. $2.00 


Swimming and Water 
afety 


Authoritative, clear cut, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Essential for 
Leaders and Scouts. Includes 
a discussion of the methods 
of Teaching Swimming, Swim- 
ming Strokes, Life-Saving 
Methods, the Scout Life 
Guards, Cause and Prevention 
of Drowning Accidents, Camp 
Water-Front Protection Meth- 
ods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, A History of Swimming, 
Bibliography, and other val- 
uable material. 


No. 3653. Each, 75c 


ad X &” Scout’s Memory Book 
\G ‘~ as A Kodak photograph album 


Wood-Carving Set 


A practical, efficient outfit consisting of six 
essential tools and instruments especially 
necessary for use of Scouts in wood-carving 
handicraft. 

The tools are sharpened on both sides and 
are of a variety of sizes and degrees of 
curvature. They should not be used for 
other work. 

The ability to use tools properly is es- 
sential to doing work that is worth while 
and the time for a beginner to learn a 
principle or process is when he wants to 
use it. 


No. 1236. Complete set. $2.50 


} 


No. 3676. 


bound in very fine leatheretie, 

handsome and durable. Beau- 

tifully relieved in gold and 
green on front cover. Album constructed 
in binder form allowing for additions as 
collection grows. A real Scout’s illustrated 
diary to be illustrated with the.Scout’s 
own pictures. Size 714 x 12”. 
Each, $2.50 


Song Book 


Rollicking new words to old music and 
catchy new music to Boy Scout songs. 
Contains best of the National patriotic 
songs and hymns for Scout services. Over 
200 songs. 124 pages. Size 514 x 814. 

No. 3399. Each, 60c 


The thrill 


_ - 





of Winter 


called upon. to exercise his ingenuity. 
lenges him. 


Usually most Scouts outgrow their 
uniforms after ‘a year of strenu- 
ous scout activities. Nothing could 
be better than to start the new year 
in a fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


Leather Plaiting Set 


Leathercraft, or the art of making useful 
things from leather, is one of the latest 
and most fascinating of all crafts. 
There is no satisfaction to compare with 
the satisfaction of really producing some- 
thing useful with your own hands. There 
are no expensive tools and complicated 
drawings and plans required. All that is 
needed is this leather plaiting handicraft 
set with an instruction book. 
It is a complete working outfit and includes 
tools and materials with complete illus- 
trated instructions. 
It consists of the following items: 

1 Cutting Board 

1 Marlin Spike 

1 extra cutting blade 
20 3-in. Leather discs (assorted colors). 
= needles packed in box with instruction 
sheet. 


No. 1237. Shipping weight, 1 lb. $2.50 


The Book of Camping 


By Horace Kephart. Tells of all types of 
tents and camp equipment, provisions 
and cookery, pathfinding, shelters and 
cabin buildizg, pelts, edible plants, acci- 
dents, etc. 
No. 3547. Each, $1.00 net 
Map of the Stars 
Practical and reliable chart of the heavens, 
No. 3195. Each, 30c 


The Book of Stars 
By A. Frederick Collins. Illustrations on 
almost every page. Written for Scouts. 
No. 3568. Each, $1.50 


Scoutmaster—Patrol Leader 
Pow-Wow 

A training course for Patrol Leaders. 

Every Scoutmaster should possess this 

wonderful set. 


No. 3748. Each, 50c 


Boy Scouts of America 


Every season is Scouting season—Winter as well as Sum- 
In Winter, particularly, is the outdoor Scout 


Nature chal- 


The prepared Scout accepts the challenge with a thrill 
and invariably comes out a better Scout. 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, 
the name of the article, and, when necessary, 
state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary to 
send currency, have the letter registered, if 
possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Kid’s Awakening 


By Scout Executive R. O. Hanson. Play 
in four acts. Action, comedy, pathos. 
Rather advanced. As a condition of 
production, author requires purchase of at 
least 10 copies. 


No. 3438. Each, 75c 


Scout Entertainments 


By Clifton Lisle. Gives full directions on 
“getting up a show” and provides the 
material for several programs. Included 
in the book are patriotic recitations for boys 
and a number of complete plays, most of 
which show how Boy Scout principles are 
applied in everyday life. Material for 
almost any kind of an entertainment boys 
wish to prepare. ‘‘The Daniel Boone 
Pageant”’ and several of the plays will go 
well outdoors. Paper binding. 

No. 3224. Each, 40c 
No. 3225. Cloth Binding. Each, $1.00 


How to Identify the Stars 
By Willis Milham. A practical, compact 
guide; 24 plates and 4 charts. 


No. 3266. Each, $1.25 


THE NEW 1928 
BOY SCOUT DIARY 


A little book literally “worth its 
weight in gold.” Filled with indis- 
pensable knowledge to the scout, it 

serves as a source of rollicking 
good fun and merry-making. Think 


of the good times you can have 
writing down all the things that 
happen during the day and then 
canting about them a year later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to 
learn the progress you have dade in 





200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


San Francisco 


583 Market Street 


one year. Just try it. 


Each 15c 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 












Get a “Lumberjack’’ 
for Winter Scouting 


KEES 


Hea 







Sao mga zig-zagging —skim- 
ming over the ice! Whipping. 

rei Weaving. Pivot. Spin! You’ve 
te. \U/zan : as got to have —e in every 
a ee @) position to hold your own, 
eG whether on the ice or at any 
outdoor winter activity. And you must have 
protection toa. 


The Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt was made 
expressly for the outdoor boy. A new kind of 
winter overjacket, in an attractive combination 
of bright colors. 


The Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt is made of 
iron-hearted 22-24 oz. all wool material with a 
double-knitted, snug-fitting elastic bottom in 
colors similar to the jacket itself. The big com- 
fortable collar is worn open at the neck V-style 
or turned up against the storm. Adjustable 
cuffs protect the arms in rough going. Each shirt 
has two pockets with button-down flap. 


It is the real thing and fits in with a real Scout’s 
activity and an outdoor man’s atmosphere. 








> 










$4.75 


$5.00 






When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Boys’ sizes--12 to 18 years 


N TWO distinctive patterns, 
Gray, Blue and Green Plaid, 
Gray, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


For men—in same patterns 





Order by collar size. 





National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of Ainerica 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, Red Bank,N.J. 
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T WAS the early afternoon edition of the News, reaching 
Yankville in advance of Stub Morgan’s return from 
the city, which brought the detailed information the 
whole town was eagerly awaiting! 

A few short months ago a group of Yankville fellows, led 
by Jolly Baker, star skater of their school, had organized a 
hockey team and appointed the lame but quick-footed Stub 
Morgan its business manager. A few short months! But in 
that time astounding things had happened! Thanks to Stub’s 
fine scheduling ability and Jolly’s surprising aptitude at 
coaching, the Yankville Six had stacked up against most of 
the best high-school teams in the country, emerging with an 
undisputed claim to the United States championship! 

Moreover, Stub, not satisfied in just attending to the 
team’s business, had qualified as goal-keeper, though his left 
leg was three inches shorter than the right and would always 
have to be lengthened by a thickness of shoe leather! This 
last fact, perhaps more than any other, was indicative of the 
spirit which pervaded the fellows comprising the first athletic 
team to represent Yankville High. The nearest the school 
had ever come to outside competition heretofore had been 
in debating and, as Jolly had declared, “there wasn’t much 
sport in just throwing words back and forth.” 

Now, thanks to Henry Zimmer, Yankville coal dealer, who 
had supplied the field and the money to build the ice rink, 
the small town’ of Yankville had something to shout about. 
And townspeople, scanning the headlines in the News could 
justifiably inflate their chests with pride! If you think not, 
read the headlines for yourself! , 


YANKVILLE HIGH, U. S. HOCKEY CHAMPS 
TO BATTLE BY-TOWN FOR WORLD TITLE! 
Arrangements for Series 
Are Completed Today 
FIRST TWO CONTESTS TO 
BE PLAYED IN CANADA 
THIS CITY AFTER POSSIBLE THIRD GAME! 


Here was an event of international significance that was, 
figuratively speaking, ‘coming off in Yankville’s backyard’! 
At least the small American town was to have a look-in from 
@ representative standpoint even if the luck of the toss had 
taken the first two games to Canadian soil. And the interest 
of sport lovers throughout the entire United States would be 
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“Sudden Death!” 


The Champion Hockey Team of Yankville Meets Canada’s Best for a World Title 


PART I 


centered on the youths of Yankville as they prepared to do 
battle with the sons of their respected neighbors across the 
border! Yankville’s golden opportunity was at hand. For 
once Yankville would overshadow the nearby city which 
had so long overshadowed her! 

““What’s the city mean, going after the third game?” 
ranted Mr. Zimmer, as he read the news account in the 
presence of Yankville team members. “Letting on that we 
haven’t facilities enough to take care of the crowd that would 
witness such a game if the match depends on the third contest! 
Wants to help the ‘spirited little village’ by offering big city 
rink with seating capacity for 20,000! What do you boys 
think of that?” 

“We think just like you do!” insisted Jolly Baker, center 
and team captain. ‘‘We’ve played our heads off to do honor 
to Yankville, and while it’s nice of the big city to want us to 
play a possible third game there, it wouldn’t be fair to. our 
town folks! She had a chance to be the challenger of By- 
Town, but we won that chance when we eliminated their 
team! Now, if she wants to see us play, she’ll have to come 
to Yankville for a change!’ 

Mr. Zimmer smiled. 

“T was hoping you boys would feel that way about it,’’ he 
said. “I’m getting tired of other places thinking we’re not 
equipped to do things! Why, we went out and produced the 
best high-school hockey team in America, and don’t you 
boys worry for one minute about our failing to do what’s 
right if you come back here with By-Town to decide the 
championship. We’ve got a seating capacity at our rink of 
1,200 now, and if I have to go into my own pocket we'll raise 
that capacity to 5,000 in the week’s time we'll have before 
the third game would be played! Maybe 5,000 won’t be 
enough, but several more thousand can stand, and that cer- 
tainly ought to accommodate all the outsiders who’d want to 
see the battle badly enough to make the trip here!” 

“Tt sure had!” agreed Toot Hadley, right wing. 
Mr. Zimmer, if it wasn’t for you!” 

Yankville’s coal magnate, the man who yearly supplied 
householders with calendars bearing the slogan, ‘‘ Let me make 
it warm for you!”’ raised a hand. 

“Boys,” he said, “if Henry Zimmer didn’t get his money’s 
worth in fun out of doing this, the chances are he wouldn’t 
do it! Now, all I’m hoping is that it doesn’t get too cold, 
because if business is rushing I won’t be able to make the 
trip to Canada with you!” 

The Yankville team members looked their surprise. 


“Gee, 






““What’s the city mean, going after the third 

game?” ranted Mr. Zimmer as he read the 

account in the presence of Yankville team 
members 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson — 


“Say!” exclaimed Jolly, with enthusiasm, “you’re really 
planning on going?” 

“Certainly!” rejoined Mr. Zimmer. “Do you think I'd let 
you boys go clear up into a foreign country after the champion- 
ship of the world without anybody rooting for you on the 
sidelines? No, siree! If I can’t make it, I’ll send someone 
that can! And there’ll probably be other Yankville folks 
making the trip, too!” 


A SUMMING up of the respective strength of the two 
teams at the close of the News article was of great interest 
to ardent Yankville fans. The following paragraphs were 
read again and again and warmly debated upon: 


By-Town has had the crack high-school hockey team in 
Canada for the past seven years. It is being coached by 
“Speed” Morenz, who was one of Canada’s greatest hockey 
players. The present team possesses a six-foot goal-tender 
in “Pink” Waddell who had only been scored on three times 
in the last fourteen games! Zed Duggan, By-Town’s right 
wing is called the king of swat. He had been known to hit 
a puck so hard as to break an opponent’s leg, and hes often 
clipped the feet from under players with his shots. Offensively 
and defensively, By-Town would put up a game which would 
severely tax American college teams, such as Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Yale, and Harvard, to stay in the running! 

All of this is not meant to discourage Yankville’s valiant 
attempt to add to its American triumphs a victory over the 
best that Canada has to offer, but it must be remembered 
that, though Yankville has contended against some, strong 
sixes, few of them would probably more than average the 
brand of hockey played by most Canadian schools. 

Jolly Baker, of course, is Yankville’s big siege gun. - He 
is unquestionably one of the greatest hockey players under 
development in America. And he deserves much credit for 
the showing his team has made, both for his individual play 
and his managing of the six. Nick Eldred, big-framed right 
defense and agile Stubby Morgan at goal, have been the 
other outstanding mainstays with Bun Taylor at left wing, 
trailing center Jolly Baker in the scoring. 

All power to you, Yankville! All America is pulling for 
you! On spirit alone you deserve an even chance to win! 


The late afternoon interurban -was later than usual, but 
when it finally did arrive,; Yankville’s business manager 
jumped off it and looked around warily, almost as though he 
expected to be pelted with juicy tomatoes or slightly old 
eggs. When neither happened he breathed a sigh of relief 
and advanced toward the gang. 

“Fellows, it was like this!” he began. “You see, I won the 
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toss, only the coin slid off the table and turned other side up, 
and Mr. Griswold said we should count it after it stopped 
rolling, so what could I do?” 

“Yeow!” guffawed Toot. ‘How long did it take vou 
to think up that one? You're a fine manager, you are! Get 
us shipped off almost to Alaska. Those guys’ll be hard enough 
to beat in a civilized country!” 

“Say!” snorted Stub. ‘ By-Town’s a big place!” 

“‘So’re the Canadian wilds!” replied Toot. “I'll bet we'll 
find the rink surrounded by Indians and a bunch of mounted 
police! And the minute we start down the ice toward By- 
Town’s goal—plink! plank! and somebody shoots the hockey 


1? 


sticks out of our hands! 


‘TH Yankville crowd laughed and Bun Taylor, asa gentle 
reprimand of Toot’s foolishness, tripped him up. 

“Ts there anything you didn’t tell the papers?” asked 
Jolly with a touch of sarcasm. “If there isn’t, we’d like to 


the occasion demands.’ I don’t mind admitting, he kind of 
got my goat!” 

The boys exchanged glances. Gradually they were being 
impressed with the task which confronted them. When they 
had first organized a hockey team, they had thrown them- 
selves whole-heartedly into practice and play for the sheer 
joy of the game. And the mere fact that Yankville had been 
entirely without any representative athletic teams had 
added to the zest of the thing. This exuberant spirit had 
helped to overcome lack of experience, and several of Yank- 
ville’s surprising victories could be chalked up to fight 
alone. 

Now, however, after almost three months of seasoning, 
Yankville was to encounter Canada’s greatest high-school 
six, a hockey team to whom hockey was anything but new! 
Players who had reduced the game to an unemotional, almost 
mechanical basis of perfected team and individual play. 
Here was a form of competition that Yankville had not 

been called upon to face be- 





hear it!” 
“Well, gee, I couldn’t help sg 
myself!” explained Stub. 


‘The reporters jumped on me 
as soon as [ hit the hotel, and 


time. Why, Mr. Griswold and 
I couldn’t even keep ’em out 
of the room while we were 


talking business!” LAST fall immediately upon his return 

from France, Commander Richard 
E. Byrd, first man to fly over the North 
Pole, wrote for us his own account of 
the flight of the “America.” 


Stub stared. ANOTHER daring airman and ex- 

plorer, Lincoln Elsworth, flew with 
Amundsen in 1925 close to the Pole 
and stayed there 30 days! 
year he flew in the dirigible “Norge” 
over the Pole from Spitzbergen to 


“Yeah, and I'll bet you 
couldn’t prevent them from 
taking your pictures either, 
could you?” queried Jolly, 
dryly. 


“Holy smolc! Have cur 
pictures been printed al- 
ready?” 

The fellows howled. 

“Just the same, guys, you 
don’t realize yet what a big 
thing this is we’re getting Alaska. 
into!” protested Yankville’s 
goal-keeper. “I didn’t myself H 
till today! But when I saw 
the red-hot interest everyone 
was taking! Why I had to 


It will appear soon. 





Another Great Adventure 


they kept at my heels all the IN ITS True Adventure Series BOYS’ 
LIFE each month gives the personal 
experiences of some well-known man. 


E HAS written an account of both 
great adventures for BOys’ LIFE. 


fore. A coldly calculating type 
of competition reflected in 
the attitude of Mr. Griswold! 
Why fuss about a game which, 
from the Canadian viewpoint, 
in all likelihood would not be 
played? 

“Fellows!” said Jolly, 
grimly, “‘we’re in for some 
stiff workouts in the time 
we've got left! We’ve got to 
improve our shooting from 
short and long distances, 
and we can stand lots of 
drill on passing! Besides our 
sub line-up needs a couple 
of good scrimmages! By- 
Town’ll probably play us so 
fast that we’ll have to make 
plenty of changes to keep 
from getting exhausted—and 
if our sub line isn’t able to 
carry the load while we 
regulars are out resting up, 
we'll be sunk!” 

“Right!” emphasized Stub. 
“That’s another thing, guys! 
I understand that By-Town’s 


The next 








see the Mayor and the 
Superintendent of Schools 
before they’d let me leave the city! And they brought cll 
sorts or pressure to bear about what great recognition we 
were bringing to the State, and how the city wanted to be of 
service to us in staging the third game if it had to be played, 
and that Yankville was virtually a—a suburb anyway!” 

“Oh, is that so?” 

“Suburb! Can you imagine that?” 

“And what did you say?” 

“7 said,” and here Stub’s eyes gleamed. “‘Thank you very 
kindly gentlemen, but Yankville is perfectly capable of stand- 
ing on her own legs!” 

“You’re not such a bum manager after all!” 

“And what did they say to that?” 

“Aw, they said, if we made any kind of a showing against 
By-Town there’d probably be honors to do between the 
countries and By-Town: if By-Town should have to play in 
America there might be a chance of bringing some big people 
along to see the deciding game—IF the game was played 
there!” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Jolly. “It’s too bad if we can’t control 
our own affairs!” 

“That’s just it!” answered Stub. “But Mayor Smith 
says it isn’t our affair any longer! It’s a national affair— 
international, even! And that we owe it to our country!” 

“Well, what’s Mr. Griswold think about it?” asked Bun 
Taylor, left wing. 

““Mr..Griswold’s a peach! They went after him strong when 
they saw they weren’t getting anywhere with me! But he 
said Yankville had a perfect right to play the game wherever 
we wanted. He also asked the mayor and the superintendent, 
‘Why get so excited? Hadn’t you better wait and see whether 
a third game is necessary?’ “Besides, while I didn’t say 
anything, there’s a slight advantage to playing on your home 
rink—before your home crowd! You fellows know that! 
Mr. Griswold knows it, too! He asked if we had a hotel here, 
and I told him ‘Yes, the Main Street House,’ and he said, 
‘Well, that’s all our team will need is a place to eat and 
sleep and, of course, a place to play.’ All of which I said we 
could give him plenty of! But, say! I can tell you birds 
right now—Mr. Griswold is absolutely not figuring on By- 
Town having to make a trip to the States!” 

“He isn’t?” 

“‘What do you mean?” 

“Aw, he was just trying to hand out some bluff!” 

“No, sir!” insisted Stub. “I. think he’s got a pretty good 
line on us! Maybe he’s even seen us play! Or else he’s just 
dead certain By-Town’s world’s better than the best we’ve 
got! At any rate, every time I started talking about our 
end of the deal, he’d say, ‘no use making detailed arrangements 
now. We'll talk it over in By-Town after the second game if 


.. got such a wealth of good 
material that their second team’s practically as good as their 
first!” 

“Say!” ejaculated Bun. ‘‘ Maybe it won’t even be necessary 
for us to play the first two games! Why shouldn’t we just 
concede the series to By-Town and be done with it?” 

For the remainder of the week and the first two days of 
the week following, Yankville High’s United States Champion 
Hockey Team was out on the rink immediately upon the 
close of school and training furiously until dusk called a 
halt to proceedings. Enthusiastic students and townspeople 
crowded the sidelines shouting encouragement to the flashing 
forms as they whizzed about the ice, either in formation or on 
individual sallies. What a spectacular game to watch, was 
hockey! “Fastest game on two feet,” many had said of it. 
And surely one of the most breath-taking and bewildering in 
action! 

“Like a speeded-up basketball game with a goal-keeper 
added to each side!” had been the way Henry Zimmer had 
described it when the boys initiated the donor of the rink into 
the playing order. More truth than fiction in Mr. Zimmer’s 
remark, The left and right wings in hockey corresponded 
quite closely to the left and right forward positions in basket- 
ball; the centre and his duties was not unlike the basketball 
center, while the left and right defense men were related in 
play to the guards on a basketball five. Of course the sixth 
man on the hockey team provided the greatest difference. 
He was really an additional guard, stationed in front of the 
goal, which was six feet wide, four feet high and a foot or so 
deep, covered with netting and placed in the center of each 
end of the rink some eight feet from the end-boards. 


ND the game itself, each player equipped with skates and 

regulation hockey stick, lined up much as basketball with 
the referee starting play by dropping the hard rubber disc or 
puck between the two centres. It was then the object of 
each side to land the puck in the opponents’ goal by use of 
the hockey clubs, all but the goal-keeper taking part in the 
mad dashes up and down the ice. 

But, wherein basketball was played in fifteen or twenty- 
minute halves, hockey was played in three periods of fifteen 
to twenty minutes each. From this point the two sports 
grew wider apart, for basketball could not compare with the 
dazzling speed of hockey, despite its many thrills. And 
many Yankville folks, seeing real hockey played for the first 
time with the advent of their school team, having witnessed 
basketball elsewhere, had become immediate converts to the 
strenuously exciting ice sport. 

Late Tuesday afternoon a group of fourteen Yankville 
young men, laden with bags and hockey sticks, gathered 
at the interurban station for the first leg of their journey to 
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By-Town. “They were accompanied by fifteen adult rooters, 
among whom were Principal Andrews, Mayor John Mc- 
Connell, Doc Randall and Henry Zimmer. The others were 
fathers and mothers who had boys on the team. A small 
delegation to be following a youthful aggregation which had 
already won national recognition for Yankville, and was 
starting out on the bold bid for international honors, but the 
trip was a fairly long one and costly. The number accompany- 
ing the team did not indicate the state of Yankville’s en- 
thusiasm. Yankville residents were at the interurban station 
en masse. The town was decorated with bunting and Ameri- 
can flags. One would almost have thought the first two games 
were to have been played on American soil to have witnessed 
the occasion Yankville was making of her team’s setting 
out. 

“Come back either with the championship or the deciding 
game to be played here!” Yankville entreated. 

And the boys promised almost tearfully that they would 
do their best. 

At the city the hockey party was to catch the Canadian 
express, a fast train which would get them into By-Town 
Wednesday noon. This would give Yankville an opportunity 
to shake the kinks from legs and muscles and have a day of 
practice on their opponents’ rink before the first game of the 
series, scheduled at three Friday afternoon. 


RRIVING and boarding their train, the Yankville fans 
and team were surprised to find reporters from big city 
papers on their way to By-Town, assigned to cover the series. 
“To!” laughed one. ‘You people think you were going 
up there alone? Chances are there'll be at least twenty 
American newspepermen there and a couple hundred sport 
lovers who'll make the trip from the States just to see the 
games, not to mention the Americans in Canada who’ll be 
on hand, pulling for Yankville to win! Why, the Mayor 
is going up Thursday night!” 

“The Mayor?” echoed Stub, with a glance at his team- 
mates. Then, in an undertone. ‘Looks like he’d not given 
up the idea of landing that third game if it’s played! Say, 
guys we’ll have to watch our p’s and q’s! Can’t tell what 
strings may be pulled to take things away from Yankville, the 
prominence this series is getting!” 

“Just as if we don’t have a mayor of our own!” muttered 
Toot. . 

‘““Maybe we’re misjudging Mayor Smith,” suggested Jolly. 
“I’ve always heard he was a great sport lover. He may be 
just going up out of personal interest!” 

“Not after what he said to Stub!” declared Bun. “That 
bird’s playing politics, I'll bet anything! And he’s going up 
there to get in the limelight!” 

“What good would it do him to play politics in Canada?” 
asked Pat Windell, left defense. 

“Well, he might want to run for king some time!” put in 
Nick Eldred, right defense. 

“Ow! Crown that guy!” urged Toot. 

“Tlis name’s bound to be mentioned in connection with 
the games,” said Stub. ‘‘That’s what he probably wants— 
national publicity!” 

“Putting our mayor and our town in the shade, eh?” sur- 
mised Bun. “Well, we'll see about that!” 

But Yankville’s rightful community pride could not have 
suffered injury at the tremendous reception which awaited 
team and rooters at stops through Canada. Crowds were 
gathered at stations, news reports having advised the train 
that the American champs were traveling on, and hearty 
cheers of greeting went up as the Yankville team members, 
faces flushing, appeared on the rear platform to wave their 
hands in response. 

“This country’s hockey mad!” Doc Randall remarked to 
Henry Zimmer, watching Canadians packing a station steps 
to catch a glimpse of the boys. ‘ You’d think this was America 
and one of our college football teams en route—or a world 
series baseball team going through! Wonderful!” 

“Certainly indicates that the fame of our lads has gone 
ahead of them at least!” agreed Mr. Zimmer with a pleased 
smile. 

“Let’s hope we still leave the fame behind us when we 
make the return trip!” said Mayor McConnell, a shy sort of 
man, though one of Yankville’s most loyal boosters. 

“My!” exclaimed Principal Andrews. “If this is an indica- 
tion of the way we are to be received at By-Town I don’t 
know as I will be equal to the occasion!” 

“Just act natural!” advised Mr. Zimmer. “And if any 
members of the reception committee are wearing high hats, 
tell ’em you’re sorry but you left your dignified duds at 
home!” 

“So I did!” confessed Principal Andrews. “In the store!” 

“You don’t suppose I'll be having to make a speech any- 
where, do you?” inquired Mayor McConnell, suddenly 
horrified. 

“Anywhere?” joshed Mr. Zimmer. ‘“That’s all a mayor’s 
supposed to do! You'll be expected to make a speech 
everywhere you appear!” 

“That being the case,” rejoined the mayor, “you'll only 
see me at the hockey games and I’ll be disguised then!” 

The weather, which had been around twenty-two degrees 
above zero when the start from Yankville was made, had 
grown steadily colder. An hour out from By-Town the train 
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men reported the temperature at twelve above. About two 
feet of saow was on the ground. 

“‘She’s been a stiff winter in Canada,” said the conductor. 
“Three big blizzards that practically paralyzed the roads 
and one of the longest cold spells since the eighteen-eighties!” 

‘““A great break for us!” answered Jolly. “It’s been un- 
usually cold in Michigan, too! If it hadn’t been we wouldn’t 
have been able to keep our rink in shape!” 

The conductor smiled. 

“Look out!” he warned. “It’s the last week in February 
and an early thaw is just about due! Especially since January 
didn’t have one!” 

“Oh, boy!” wailed Toot. ‘What if we should get thawed 
out of our game at Yankville!” 

‘Feet on the ground!” commanded Jolly. “There’s too 
much of this third-game stuff in the air to suit me! If you 
guys keep on talking about it I’m going to begin throwing 
salt over my left shoulder to counteract it! Let’s take these 
games as they come and put the cats in the bag one by 
one!” 

“You said it!” seconded Stub, uneasily. “Things are 
running along a little too smooth to suit me!” 

By-Town was at once one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful cities in the Dominion. But By-Town, agog 
with excitement over the impending clash between America’s 
best and Canada’s best in the high-school world of hockey, 
forgot its position of prominence and remembered only that 
youth was to be served. A sporting event was bringing two 
great nations together, cementing anew a wonderful and 
lasting friendship. And this was the spirit which prevailed 
when the Canadian Express pulled in and the American party 
detrained to find themselves the center of a wildly cheering 
throng which packed the station and extended on out into 
the streets, stopping all traffic! 

Poor Mayor McConnell! He was seized and whisked 
away with others of the adult representatives of Yankville 
to a luncheon at which he was billed to speak! Just a response 
to By-Town’s official word of welcome, but this much, to 
Mayor McConnell, was as bad as facing a firing squad. That 
he acquitted himself with credit was more, as he said afterwards, 
“to realizing that I had to uphold the honor of our town if I 
expected our boys to!” and $0, Mayor McConnell proved 
the first of the Yankville contingent to score heavily amid 
friendly enemies. 

As for the Yankville team! It was lost for a time in a 
riotous crowd of Canadian students and finally shoved. in 
automobiles and taken to the High School where the Canadian 
High Schools Club entertained at lunch, Yankville sitting 
across the table from the husky squad they were to face the 















































day after to-morrow in the opening battle for the high school 
championship of the world! 

Tension? There was lots of it! The streets of the city were 
decorated in blue and white, By-Town’s color. And a goodly 
number of American flags were in evidence. 

“The stadium’s sold out for both games,” Zed Duggan, 
By-Town’s captain, informed Jolly. “There’s standing room 
for about a thousand more which will be sold when the gates 
open at noon Friday.” 

““What’s the seating capacity of the stadium?” Jolly asked. 

“Fifteen thousand,” rejoined the king of swat. 

““Whew!” exclaimed Toot. ‘Belong to the school?” 

“You bet it does!” 

“Say, that’s great. I’m crazy to see it!” 

“You will to-morrow morning,” smiled Captain Duggan. 
‘The schedule calls for you fellows to take the rink for practice 
till noon and we have a final tuning up after.” 


HE Yankville squad looked their pleasure. Each side 

had been sizing up individual opponents, the wings looking 
for defense men against whom they would likely be pitted, and 
while little was to be judged of fellows in civilian clothes, 
nevertheless Yankville had to admit privately that By-Town 
looked considerably heavier. Zed Duggan, for instance. 
Such a pair of shoulders as this player possessed! They almost 
seemed to bulge through his coat. No wonder he had the 
reputation of hitting a puck harder than almost any player 
in hockey. 

As for the much-heralded “Pink” Waddell, six-foot goal- 
tender—well, when little Stub Morgan, Yenkville’s goal- 
keeper met him, he had come just about to “Pink’s” nose! 
Stub was an object of frank curiosity to the By-Town players. 
They noticed his three inches of heel to one shoe which made 
his short leg as long as the other and marveled that this 
fellow could have played the kind of hockey demanded of a 
goalie on a championship team. The style of play of the 
six-foot Waddell and the five-feet-seven Stub Morgan would 
undoubtedly be one of the most interesting contrasts of the 
series! 

Thursday morning the By-Town stadium was thrown open 
only to the American team and supporters, so that Yankville 
could hold a work-out unobserved by opposing players or 
fans. One thing was. to be regretted in this, that By-Town 
could not have looked in long enough to have heard Yank- 
ville’s expression of delight at sight of the marvelous rink 
and covered stands. 

“Never saw anything like this!” exploded Jolly. “No 
wonder By-Town’s got the champion hockey team of Canada. 
You'd be inspired to get out and win most anything with this 





At the end of the second period a much worn Yankville squad stretched on the locker room floor 
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rink to play on. Come on, gang! Let’s make ourselves at 
home!” 

And Yankville did, spurred on to a spirited practice session 
by cheers from the little group of home town followers. At 
the conclusion, Jolly Baker grinningly declared that the entire 
team was in “tip-top shape.” 

The day of the first game dawned cold and clear—ideal 
hockey weather. And true to the prediction of American 
newspaper men, morning trains swelled the number of sport 
enthusiasts from the States who, for one reason and another, 
had journeyed northward to see what certain papers had 
proclaimed as the “battles of the century in high school 
hockey.” 

Jolly took his team to the locker rooms under the stadium 
an hour and a half before game time. He had them get into 
their togs and then ordered them to lie down under blankets 
for a good half hour. The boys had been fidgety at the hotel 
where all was hubbub and the stadium outside was a mad- 
house of activity with hockey fans fighting to get in. But 
down below here the heavy ceilings deadened the sound and 
there was little to be heard of the din actually taking place. 

Fifteen minutes before game time a gong sounded which 
was a signal to the teams that they could take the ice. 

“All right, fellows!” said Jolly, quictly, as his team-mates 
sat up, tossing aside blankets. ‘‘We’re going to take it easy, 
not get flustered. We’re going to skate out in front of the 
biggest crowd we’ve ever played before, but it’s not going to 
feaze us a bit. Eyes on the puck always and remember— 
we’re not playing this game for our school alone—we’re 
playing it for our country!” 

The players nodded grimly and walked across the concrete 
floor to the door which let them out through a portal leading 
directly on the ice. Their skates clattered queerly against 
the cement surface. As they started through the portal they 
could look across the rink at an opposite portal, and at that 
moment they caught sight of a bunch of Blue and White clad 
warriors skidding out on the ice. A mighty cheer went up. 


"RAY BY-TOWN! 
"RAY! 
BY-TOWN! 
"RAY! 

"RAY! ’RAY! 
BY-TOWN! 


It was only natural that the pulses of the Yankville squad 
should quicken and that the team should experience a dazed 
feeling as it swept out upon the rink in the wake of the Cana- 
dian Champs—to be greeted by a gatling gun series of shouts 

(Continued on page 49) + 
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What Kind of College Is Best? 


HERE are five kinds of colleges in the United 
States. If you are going to college, you ought to 
know about them, and how they differ, so that 
you can choose the kind you need. 

When you see a football eleven plunging victoriously down 
the field, to an accompaniment of wild yelling from thousands 
of frenzied throats, it seems as though the college it represents 
must be a wonderful place—the very place where you would 
liké to go. But another football team, just as good—but 
wearing different colors and representing an entirely different 
kind of college—may hail from a place that would suit you 
much better. Or maybe—because football teams and 
athletic victories and great headlines in the newspapers are 
after all only a very small and unimportant part of what a 
college has to offer—the place that would give you your big 
opportunity for success in life has no football team at all, or 
only a struggling little eleven that is rarely even mentioned 
on the sporting page. 

On a trip that I made last spring to the Pacific Coast, I asked 
a lot of college men, knowing that,I was going to write these 
articles for Boys’ Lire, why they had chosen the college they 
had. The number of those who had chosen as they did 
because they knew someone who was going to this college, 
or because they happened to get a catalog of that college, was 
surprising. You'll do well to be more careful. That’s what 
these articles are about. A chap going to the college, or kind 
of college, that will best suit his purposes and particular 
needs will do a lot better than the fellow who chooses his 
college on chance, and possibly goes to the very place that 
will do him the least good. He will probably have a much 
better time, as well. 

In all there are 604 colleges and universities in the United 
States, according to the United States Bureau of Education. 
There is no use trying to tell in these articles what each one is 
like; there are too many of them. But we can tell what each 
kind is like. 


The State Universities 
By Myron M. Stearns 


Decorations by Enos B. Comstock 


There are great technical schools, like the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, or the Armour Institute of 
Technology at Chicago, or the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. There are the famous old colleges like Yale and Harvard 
and Princeton. There are the small colleges, scattered from 
coast to coast. There are the new “Cooperative Colleges,” 
that combine shop-work and study in alternating periods, 
like the College of Engineering and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, or Antioch. And finally, there are the 
State universities, often the largest of all, like the University of 
California, and the University of Michigan, and the University 
of Wisconsin, and the University of North Carolina, and the 
University of Illinois. 

From these five kinds of colleges, you have to select first the 
class that can give you what you most want. Then, in that 
class, you have to select the particular college best suited to 
your own particular needs. 

These articles concerning the different kinds of college may 
save you a lot of misery; they may show you the way to bigger 
opportunities than you had realized existed. But when it 
comes to selecting the one particular college in its class that 
will best fit you, you’ll have to do your own selecting. 

First, though, let’s see why you are going to college at all. 

In the city of Omaha, Nebraska, a dozen years ago, there 
were three boys. One of them went to Yale, one went to the 
University of Nebraska, and the third started work as soon 
as he had finished school. 

Tom, we’ll say, was the one who went to Yale. His father, 
who was dead, had been a Yale man. Ever since he was old 
enough to think about college at all, Tom had set his heart on 
going to Yale. And in the end, although in large measure he 
had to work his own way and borrow money to pay the rest 
of his expenses, he went there. 

With Dick, who went to the University of Nebraska, it was 
different. His father was a banker, who had never been to 
college himself. Dick didn’t care what college he went to; in 


fact, he didn’t care particularly whether he went or not. His 
main reason for going was that his father wanted him to 
go, was willing and able to pay his way, and wished Dick to 
have the advantage of a college education before he started in 
at the benk. Dick chose the University of Nebraska because 
several of the fellows he knew at high school were going there. 
Having no particular purpose at college, he did little more than 
loaf his way through, calling on his father for money each year 
until he came to be known as one of the biggest spenders in 
his class. If he hadn’t been bright, and a good student, he 
probably wouldn’t have graduated at all. Even as it was, he 
just squeezed through. 

Harry, the third boy, didn’t go to college at all because he 
wanted to go to work. He wanted to get started. Hecouldn’t 
see why it was worth waiting another four years just to go on 
with that much more school, when he had a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week job offered him in a department store already, with a 
good chance to work up. 


"THOSE three boys illustrate pretty well the run of fellows 

who go on and get a college education after they’ve 
finished high school, or do not. Tom got a lot out of his 
training at Yale. Any boy who wants a university education 
enough to earn it for himself usually does. In addition to his 
classroom work, he was broadened by getting his college 
education in a different part of the country; he found that 
many things are regarded differently in Connecticut from 
what they are in Nebraska, and that in itself made him more 
capable, and a little more independent, later on. At the 
same time, he found that having to earn his own way at New 
Haven took a lot of time and kept him out of many college 
activities in which he would have enjoyed taking part. Also, 
coming from a different part of the country, and being a little 
shy, so that he did not make friends readily, he found him- 
self—or, at least, felt himselfi—something of an outsider, and 
never got as much out of the college life that Yale had to 
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offer as many of the others.’ He would probably have done 
just as well, he might have done even better, if he had gone 
to one of the big State universities. Except for the sentiment 
involved, Yale was not a particularly wise choice for his 
particular needs. 

Dick, on the other hand, would probably have gained more 
by going to-Yale. At the State university he was left pretty 
much to his own devices; at New Haven he would have been 
exposed to tradition and the molding power of undergraduate 
opinion running along certain well- 
established grooves. Spending too 
much money, and spending it 
foolishly, would very likely have 
“put him in bad” with classmates 
at New Haven, even more than at 
Lincoln. Yale, for him, would in 
all probability have been a better 
choice than the University of 
Nebraska. 

Harry, not going to college at 
all, ran into the mistake that so 
many fellows make. He thought 
he had all the general knowledge 
he needed for life except what he 
could get later as he went along. 
He was industrious, and had a good deal of ability, and he 
pushed ahead quite rapidly. But he had the chagrin of seeing 
Tom, starting four years behind him, stepping ahead more 
rapidly because he was better qualified through having a 
wider knowledge of psychology and English, and the ways 
and customs of civilization, and our whole economic structure. 
At the end of six years, both Tom and Harry became assistant 
buyers; Tom’s four-year handicap that he assumed by delaying 


his start while he went to college had been entirely wiped out. . 


Today Harry is still an assistant buyer, while Tom is supervis- 
ing the sales of three different departments, and is already 
slated for the job of assistant manager. 

Dick we don’t need to bother about any further. He didn’t 
have the right reason for going to college in the first place. 
Nothing is more apt to make a college education worthless, or 
nearly so, than having no particular reason for going. He 
didn’t pick the right college, in the second place, and never 
really got down to making the last of his formal education 
worth while. Today he’s getting along all right in his father’s 
bank but he’s probably not doing much better than he would 
have if he hadn’t gone to college at all. 


T= first thing about going to college, then, is to have a 
real reason for going. If you have a good enough reason, 
and want to go badly enough to be willing to earn, in part at 
least, your own way, you're all right. If you don’t care 
enough about going to be willing to go out and hustle for it 
yourself, you’d better watch your step. College, in that 
case, may not do very much for you, after all. 








The Columns, University of Missouri 


In general, a college education will give you a much better 
chance of succeeding in life. 

Here are some figures compiled by the University Society 
of New York: 

Of all the boys who start school, more than a third drop out 
without even finishing the Eighth Grade. Another third— 
almost—stop at the end of the Eighth Grade. The final third 
go on into High School—but less than half of them graduate. 
Only about one of every ten boys who start school goes on to 
college. Even of that ten per cent. 
who enter college, less than a third 
graduate. 

So that, in all, only about 25 out 
of every thousand boys entering 
school graduate from college. And 
until recently the percentage was 
still smaller. 

You can see for yourself how 
much better the chances of success 
are for that small minority—the 214 
per cent. who go on and get a full 
college education. They have some- 
thing that that other 971% fellows 
out of every hundred haven’t got. 
That in itself is a big head-start. 

Ten thousand successful men listed in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” have been classified by the same society. The list shows 
that a man without any education at all has only about one 
chance in 150,000 of succeeding in life to the point of getting 
himself listed in “Who’s Who.” A man with Eighth Grade 
education has about one chance in 9,000. A man with high 
school education has about one chance in goo. But a man 
with college education has about one chance in 4o. 

Here are still more figures, compiled by the Dean of the 
University of Nevada: 

Although less than one in a hundred American men to-day 
are college graduates, yet more than a third of the members 
of Congress have been college graduates. Fifty-five per cent. 
of the presidents of the United States have been college 
graduates. While with secretaries, vice-presidents, and 
Supreme Court justices, the percentage gets higher and higher 
until it reaches 69 per cent. 

Recently a survey was made of the men working on seventy 
city newspapers, having a combined circulation of more than 
five million. Seventy-seven per cent. of the editorial writers 
were college men; so were 70 per cent. of the 
City Editors and 68 per cent. of the Managing 
Editors. More than half of the other members 
of the staff were college men. 

No doubt about it, college men have a 
pretty big edge on the rest of the crowd. 

And now let’s get back to what we started 
with. Suppose you see the advantage of 
going to college, and want to go enough even 
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In 1926°Columbia had an enrollment of 33,750 students, 
without counting those registered in extension courses and 
the like. New York University had 20,732. The University 
of California had 14,999, the University of Illinois 13,399, and 
the University of Chicago 12,400. The total enrollment 
figures are even larger. For example, on the list of the 
United States Bureau of Education, from which these regis- 
trations are quoted, the University of Pennsylvania is given 
as 9,261, while the University’s own bulletin for the same year 
lists a total, without duplication, of 16,227. 


T IS very largely owing to the big tax-supported State uni- 
versities that the proportion of college men in Kansas and 
Towa and Nebraska and Utah and the Northwest has risen 
far above that of Massachusetts and Connecticut and New 
York. To-day the State with the largest number of college 
students for its total population is Oregon, where there are 
8,015 college students attending institutions in the State— 
one for every 112 people of the State’s population. Iowa has 
one college student for every 128 people. But Massachusetts 
has 240 people for each college student, and Connecticut 248. 
There are two ways in which the big State and city uni- 
versities differ a good deal from colleges like Yale and Prince- 
ton, or, on the Pacific Coast, Leland Stanford. 

In the first place, they allow a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. With their great size, and advanced courses, and 
attention to graduate work and research, they have to. To 
a considerably greater extent than is the case with the big 
“private” colleges, they put a fellow “on his own.” 

And here is what that means: in order to get the greatest 
benefit from a State university course, a boy should be mature 
enough to choose the best things for himself. He must be 
old enough to select the subjects that will be of most use to 
him in life, instead of just taking the easiest ones. He must 
be old enough to choose the companions, and the activities, 
that will be best for him, instead of simply choosing those 
that will show him a good time. He must be mature enough 
to develop good habits of thought and study and conduct 
rather than bad ones. If he has to rely on professors and 
advisers, on regulations and the community police to keep 
him straight, a big university is no place for him. 

Do not go to a big State university unless you’re old enough 
to know what you want and man enough to see that you get it. 

That applies to far more than the mere choice of uni- 
versity courses and the ability to get passing marks. Here is 
the gist of a good “‘ university entrance exami- 
> nation” that was worked out at a college for 
a; boys, and that has been used since in the 

Eety bulletins of different State universities. It 
©} deals with qualifications quite aside from 
scholarship requirements, that you will need 
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to be willing to earn your own way through if you have to. 
Then, what college, or what kind of college, should you choose? 


It’s certainly worth thinking about pretty carefully. 


E CAN start with the biggest colleges and universities 
of all—the great State or city institutions, tax-sup- 





ported or privately endowed and enjoying special State or 
municipal privileges, like the University of Washington and 
Penn State and the University of Minnesota and the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the University of Chicago and Cornell and 
Columbia and the College of the City of New York. 


Follow this series on colleges in coming issues - 















at any of the great tax-supported universities, to secure success. 
If you can’t pass it, remember that the college graveyard is never 
full, and is always yawning for the fellows who are weak-willed, 
short-sighted, or dishonest. If you can pass it you can be sure 
that after college, all the roads to success will be open. 

Here it is: 

Question 1. Are you man enough to get up promptly every 
morning, get to your meals and to school on time every day, 
and go to bed at a fixed hour every night, all of your own initia- 
tive, without a word of reminder from anybody? 

P (Concluded on page 56) 














He plunged out into the 
snow and lunged away, 
breaking through the crust 
and sinking almost belly 

deep at every jump 
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A Story of Ricardo of the Lion Heart 


N TOP of a shelf-like rock that leaned out from 
the face of the mountain, commanding a view 
of the upper valley, sat a silent sentinel— 
Ricardo, the great collie. 

He had watched the winter sun come up dimly, struggling 
feebly to pierce the veil of gray clouds that foretold the 
coming of a storm. 

High overhead a flock of belated birds winged their way 
southward, hurrying from the icy breath of winter that was 
sweeping down from out of the north. 

As Ricardo perched motionless on his watch tower, a huge- 
footed rabbit hopped leisurely by, not twenty feet below him, 
moving soundlessly in the snow, utterly oblivious of the great 
dog above him. 

Ricardo watched the rabbit halt, sit erect and peer about, 
its two big ears cocked high. The wail of a panther had 
sounded from up the valley. He watched the rabbit race back 


down his own trail for fifty feet, stop suddenly as if half ° 


expecting pursuit, then begin feeding busily, apparently for- 
getting all about its rattle-headed fright. 

The big collie enjoyed this—being alone in the wilderness, 
watching the wild things, being a wild thing himself. When- 
ever he felt the urge, he took these “vacations,” striking off 
without any warning into the wilderness, returning to the 
cabin in the clearing when he was ready. 

Here on the high rock Ricardo sat with eyes and ears alert, 
watching the trail. His nostrils told him that the panther was 
close by. And when Ricardo’s nose made discoveries of that 
sort, the quarry was always close; for a collie’s sense of smell 
is not particularly keen. 

Shortly, down the forest trail came the huge cat, no doubt 
the same one which had announced itself some moments 
before. Ricardo watched it pass deliberately by, watched it 
pause at the rabbit tracks and sniff, then peer about hungrily, 
the tip of its long tail twitching. 

In a moment it had sighted its prey, hopping unsuspecting 
across a bit of a clearing. The cat sprang. At the same 
instant, the rabbit discovered the marauder, fled with a 
startled shriek—had its life struck out a moment afterward by 
a taloned paw. 

In his excitement at the drama of death before him, Ricardo 
rose to his feet, his plumed tail waving. But still he uttered 


no sound; and the panther, unconscious of an audience, 
crouched at its meal. It is not the habit of cats to notice 
what is above them. 

The sight of the cat eating whetted Ricardo’s own appetite, 
reminded him suddenly that he himself was hungry, and that 
a bowl of warm food was always set out for him when he re- 
turned from the wilderness expeditions. 

He turned to go. Then, on second thought, he decided to 
have his little joke, to make the panther jump half out of its 
skin with fright. Often he had played the trick, and enjoyed 
it hugely. In the philosophy of Ricardo, cats were made to 
furnish amusement. 

He launched suddenly into a spasm of savage barking. 
With the first sound, the cat flew straight up into the air with 
a snarl of horror, whirled in midair and came down on the 
further side of its meal, facing Ricardo. 

Ricardo continued the uproar, bounded down from the rock 
and advanced on the cat at a high, bounding gallop. Around 
and around it he waltzed at a respectable distance, keeping 
up a murderous din of barking, until the nerves of the cat 
could stand it no longer and it cleared the thicket in a single 
graceful bound. 

Ricardo did not pursue. It was a habit of cats, he had 
discovered long since, to turn with unexpected savagery if 
they were hard pressed. All he wanted was fun—not conflict; 
and fun he had obtained. 


wie a single sniff at the partially devoured rabbit 
and a brief investigation of the rank-smelling tracks 
of the cat, Ricardo rolled luxuriously in a snow bank, shook 
himself, paused long enough to bark derisively in the direc- 
tion in which the panther had disappeared, and then set 
off at a triumphant trot toward home, twenty miles down 
the valley. 

All along the way, Ricardo read the signs on the snow. 

Here, in a small, clearing, the snow was peppered with 
rabbit tracks, tracks in jumps and in circles, tracks lead- 
ing into the clearing and away again. There had been a 
frolic the previous night in the moonlight. 

Further along Ricardo struck the trail of a fox, followed it 
with interest as it led the way down the valley. Here it 
doubled back as if Mr. Fox had caught some scent and had 
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gone back to investigate. Here it circled a snow drift. And 
here the fox had pawed at the loose snow. 

Ricardo knew what that meant. The fox had been search- 
ing for partridge. Further along was a scene of tragedy. 

The fox had found what he sought. His digging had started 
a partridge from its warm sleeping-place in the snow drift. 
The bird had struggled out, only to be seized and killed. A 
few feathers and a few drops of blood told the story. 

A distant moaning caught Ricardo’s ear. He listened a 
moment, nose to the wind. The moan increased to a shriek 
and a cloud of hard driven snow swept down the valley, the 
first blast of the storm that had been gathering since dawn. 

Ricardo snorted and trotted on again, not wasting any 
further time in prospecting about the thickets and ravines 
that almost always held something of interest. 

Straight on down the valley he went, eating up the miles 
with his steady, seemingly tireless trot. Only once he paused; 
and then to listen to a faint note that had come down the 
wind . . . the howl of a wolf. 

““Boo-oo!” 

The cry stirred Ricardo. He growled, bristled a moment at 
the unseen foe, then went on again through the driving, 
blinding snow. But even as he traveled steadily on, he had 
the conviction that somewhere behind him, a gray shape 
was following his tracks in the snow. 

“‘Boo-oo!” came the cry down the wind again; and once 
again Ricardo growled deep in his throat. 

As the great collie came closer to his goal, the snow grew 
deeper, heaping in grotesque drifts under the whipping wind. 
And as he came closer, Ricardo felt a growing foreboding, 
an uneasiness which caused him to quicken his pace, to forget 
all else save getting home as rapidly as possible. 

It was almost dark when the dog arrived at the clearing 
where Martin Kimball’s cabin stood. Ordinarily, when the 
day was as dark as this one, a light burned warmly in the 
window; and ordinarily, when Ricardo bounded up to that 
lighted window, the child, Beatrice, appeared a moment, 
glanced out, then opened the door to seize the great dog in 
her arms and welcome him back to the fold. 

Then Ruth, her mother, would fill a bowl with warm food 
and set it down for him before the open fire; and he would 
eat it gratefully while Beatrice, on the floor beside him, 
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kept up a chatter of questions and endearments. They were 
occasions of gladness, those homecomings. 

But to-day there was no light in the window. Instead, 
heavy board shutters barred the windows. Ricardo made the 
circuit of the building. Every window was boarded up. 
The door was barred. There was not a track in the snow, 
nor a sound from inside the cabin. 

The collie barked noisily, but nobody answered. He rushed 
to the stable and found it, too, barred, with the exception of 
a small, swinging door hinged at the top for his especial 
benefit. He pushed in. 

The horses were gone. The cow’s stall was empty. Nota 
living thing was in evidence. 

In a state of excitement and concern bordering on panic, 
Ricardo went out again, loped in a huge circle about the 
place, vainly trying to find a trail. But the drifting snow 
had blotted out all traces. 

He raced down to the woodlot where Martin Kimball spent 
much of his time, dashed to the frozen creek where Beatrice 
often went to play, then came back to the house and again 
circled it, barking, calling, dog-fashion, to those who should 
be there. 

The collie went down the trail that led to the village, down 
which Kimball went twice a month to get mail and supplies. 
But after he had traveled some five miles, he turned back. 
There was not a trace to be found. 

Until night had blotted out the gray hills, Ricardo continued 
his search, hurrying from one place to another, still hoping to 
discover some tell-tale sign. 


At LAST he dropped down, exhausted, his tongue lolling, 
his breath coming fast. He was hungry. He took a 
mouthful of snow, then trotted back to the doorstep and sat 
down there. 

Then he made one final tour around the house through the 
deepening drifts. The wind was dying down. The forest 
was still, save for the whispering of the falling snow. 

Ricardo realized now that he was alone. The house had 
been deserted. His beloved family had gone, he knew not 
where. A feeling of utter desolation came over him. 

He whined a moment, wondering where he might scare up 
something to eat in the storm, a difficult task at best. Then 
he decided to go into the deserted barn to rest until day 
should break. 

He trotted to the little door, sat down a moment and watched 
the silent house, half hoping that he might yet see some sign 
of life. But the futility of that hope was only too plain. 
They had gone and left him. 

Ricardo raised his head and emitted a long, mournful howl. 
He was silent a moment, then he rose to his feet, bristling, and 
a growl rumbled in his throat; for from the depths of the forest 
came back an answering sound: 

“ Boo-oo ! ” 

The howl of the wolf rose dolefully from the solitude of the 
silent forest and then was swallowed up in the stillness that 
seemed to engulf everything. 

Ricardo kept watch for a time, expecting to see the big 
gray shape of the wolf drift along the edge of the clearing. 
Half a dozen times, he rose to his feet, thinking that he saw it. 
But each time, he decided that he had seen nothing more than 
a swirl of the falling snow. And finally he pushed in through 
the little door at the bottom of the stable wall, curled up in a 
heap of straw that Martin Kimball had thoughtfully pre- 
pared, and fell asleep. 

It was one of those winter nights when the wind shifts 
spasmodically, and the temperature moves erratically from 
one extreme to the other. 

From his snug bed of straw, Ricardo could detect the chang- 
ing wind from the way that the snow attacked the barn from 
different quarters. As the night wore on, he heard the gentle 
rustle of falling snow change to the clatter of sleet, then, for 
a time, to the patter of rain. 

Then all was still for a time, so still that the wilderness 
echoed to a single doleful howl from the forest: “ Boo-oo!” 
The wolf was still in the neighborhood. 

The storm ceased. Peace lay over the forest. But just 
before dawn the wind from the north roared down the valley. 
Ricardo could hear it a mile away, battling the lofty pines; 
its roar growing louder and louder, until it fell with a shriek 
upon the barn. 

Ricardo barked uneasily as the build- 
ing trembled under the onslaught. The 
wind coming in through the cracks was 
stinging cold. The dog listened for a 
time, then curled up again on the straw 
and caught naps during the remaining 
hours before the daylight streamed 
brightly through the small windows 
above the horse stalls. 

Stretching himself, Ricardo trotted 
to the little opening that constituted 
his private entrance. He pushed against 
it. It did not move. He pawed at it and 
pushed again. There was no sign of 
“give” to it. He braced both paws 
against the door and pushed in vain; 
seized one of the braces in his powerful 

jaws and tugged. 
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Then he sank back, scared. He was trapped securely; his 
only means of exit was blocked tight, frozen into place by the 
close packed snow that was drifted against it outside. 

Ricardo whined a little as he struggled at the little door, 
then gave it up and climbed into a feed trough and reared up 
to peer out through one of the stall windows. 

Outside, the snow lay deep and drifted. The wind had 
banked it high against the barn where he was imprisoned and 
had almost buried the nearby cabin. In a moment, Ricardo’s 
breath had: frozen on the window pane and shut out his 
view. 

He dropped to the floor again, conscious of the fact that un- 
less he escaped shortly, he would starve. Already having 
gone a full day and night without food, he was ravenously 


hungry. 


§ Spacn great collie fell to his task. First he pawed away the 
snow that had sifted in through the crack between the 
swinging door and the sill. He attempted to paw a hole in 
the tough wood. But he merely hurt his paws. Again, he 
seized the brace of the little door and pulled at it without 
avail. 

Rising to his hind feet, he scratched at the door with both 
forepaws, the weight of his body giving force to the blows of 
the busy forepaws. Gradually, the drumming of those paws 
had its effect. Little by little the icy grip of the snow was 
loosened. 

Yet the morning had passed before the door yielded, pulled 
back by the struggling collie. Excited by his success, Ricardo 
barked with satisfaction, thrust his head out through the 
opening—and faced a fresh problem: the snow presented a 
second barrier well nigh as forbidding as the door had been. 

With the door resting on his shoulders, Ricardo began to dig, 
sending the snow in a continual cloud out between his hind 
legs into the stable. 

The tunnel in the snow lengthened as Ricardo dug ahead, 
pushing the snow back into the stable. Twice the dog was 
buried as the snow above him loosened and fell. 

But all went well until he discovered that he was sealed in 
by an icy crust that covered the surface of the snow. The 
warm wind and the rain, followed by the bitter cold, had 
laid an armor of ice on the deep snow carpet. 

It was under such conditions that the partridges that had 
sought warm sleeping places in the snowdrifts, unable to 
fight their way out, perished by the thousand. 

But the dog burrowed about until he came to a spot where 
he could brace himself and put the strength of his powerful 
shoulders and legs to work. Then 
he crashed through the deep crust, 
gashing his nose on the jagged 
edges of the aperture through 
which he scrambled. ee oon 

He shook himself, sniffed at the 
bitter cold, and promptly set off 
in search of some luckless 
rabbit. Ricardo covered 
miles, trotting somewhat 
stiffly on the smooth hard 
surface of the snow. But 
not once did he discover 
a track, or see a sign of 
wild life. 

Everything seemed to 
have succumbed to the 


The cat sprang, the rabbit fled with a startled shriek 
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terrible cold and the endless armor-plate of snow that covered 
the earth’s surface. It was in such times as this that the 
wild life, unable to reach food through the snow, died of star- 
vation, birds and animals alike. 

Ricardo dropped down to rest, the hunger gnawing 
savagely at him. Then he went on again. Soon, he came 
to a dead bird; but his master had taught him to avoid such 
things, had targht him by offering thém to, him after first 
smearing them with something that made him gag and made 
his mouth burn. Such things, the master had tried to show 
him, were often placed, poison-laden, to. catch the forest 
marauders. Ricardo sniffed at the bird. He turned it over 
with his paw. It was hard—frozen solid. It had perished 
no doubt, in its perch in the tree above and had tumbled life- 
less to the hard snow-crust. 

But the memory of the burning mouth, the lessons learned 
in puppyhood, pulled even stronger than hunger. So Ricardo 
hurried on again. 

His eyes were losing their softness, gradually were taking on 
the gleam of the hunters of the forest. Hunger was turning 
him savage. All night long, he continued his search for food, 
traveling over the trails that usually were teeming with game. 
Yet he found nothing. 

Dawn came again, with Ricardo still on the trail. With it 
came a long-drawn-out howl “‘ Boo-oo!’’ that echoed and re- 
echoed. 

But this time, Ricardo did not bristle and growl. He 
listened a moment intently, his nose to the light wind. Then 
he raised his nose and flung back ‘into the stillness a cry that 
might have been a higher pitched echo of the first: ‘‘ Boo-oo!” 

For a moment, he sat whining, his ears-cocked in the di- 
rection whence that first call had come, the same sound that 
had been hostile in the past. Then it came again, deep-toned 
and powerful: “‘ Boo-oo!” 

Instinct seemed to pull Ricardo’s nose up again. Once 
more he answered that cry of the wilderness, then started off 
at a swift trot. 

Wolf was going to meet wolf. 


UT half-way up the valley, Ricardo came upon a moose, 
standing in a little yard that he had tramped out in the 
snow that rose almost shoulder high all about him. 

Ricardo stopped in mid-motion, his mane erect, his eyes 
blazing. Then he began to creep forward, stiffly, like a beast 
of prey. The great bull watched him a moment, blew a cloud 
of breath from his nostrils in a nervous, challenging snort. 

But the defiance did not halt the dog. The menace of 
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the beast’s great size never seemed to enter 
the dog’s mind. Merely, here was meat— 
food—to be killed and eaten—an alternative 
to death by starvation. - 
They faced each other, eyes blazing, the 
bull and the dog. Ricardo studied the situa- 
tion. To get do-vn into the “yard” with the 
; bull was to invite death beneath those razor- 
sharp hoofs, for the snow was soft and crumbly 
and the footing uncertain for an animal with 
such short legs as his. 

(Concluded on page 45) 





The Troop Without a Scoutmaster 


“ O YOU see,” concluded the man on the bed in a low 
voice—the voice of one carefully husbanding his 
strength, “‘I’m afraid there’s nothing else to do but 
get the troop committee to find you another scout- 


master.” 

Freckle-faced, stub- 
nosed, curly-haired Ted 
Warden gave a quick gasp. 
“Oh!” slipped from his 
lips involuntarily, and 
then he bit them and 
looked self-conscious. 

The other two scouts 
remained silent. But big, 
burly Max Hildebrand 
sitting beside the head of 
the bed gripped his muscu- 
lar knees with a force that 
brought out rows of white 
dots across his tanned 
knuckles. And Larry Con- 
way, tall, slender, with 
clean-cut, rather delicate 
features, who leaned 
against the footboard, 
straightened abruptly with 
a queer sinking sensation 
in his heart. 

“But we don’t want 
an-ther scoutmaster,” he 
protested a moment later. 

John Gifford’s eyes, 
darkly brilliant against 
the pallor of his thin face, 
brightened a little. 

“T don’t believe you 
do,” he murmured. “I 
know I shouldn’t ever 
want another troop. But 
you understand how it is. 
They’re taking me away 
to-morrow to the sani- 
tarium. At the best—the 
very best, I'll be there 
for six months. Probably 
it will be longer—much , 
longer. A troop can't carry on without a scoutmaster. 
isn’t done.” 

He smiled faintly up at Conway out of the nest of pillows 
the very ghost of that old jolly, infectious smile of his, and 
something rose suddenly into the boy’s throat and choked 
him. 

“This troop can,” said Hildebrand doggedly, his gaze fixed 
steadily on the floor. “‘We couldn’t have another scout- 
master after—after——” 

He ended with a cough; a flush crept up over his rugged 
tanned face to the very roots of his crisp, rebellious hair. 
Gifford’s thin white hand reached toward him from the 
bed, was swiftly engulfed in a muscular brown fist palpitat- 
ing with strength and life, yet with a touch that was in- 
stinctively as gentle as a woman’s. 

“Thanks, Max,” the man said briefly. “I can’t help 
wishing that you might be right. That’s one of the things 
that’s bothered me lying here—I don’t want to lose the troop. 
I don’t want to—to come back and find—someone else— But 
I don’t see how you can manage for all that time without 
somebody, especially when it comes to the camp.” 

Hildebrand hitched his chair around and still holding the 
pallid hand in his warm clasp, regarded Gifford with almost 
painful earnestness. , 

“Don’t you worry about that. I know not one of the fellows 
will listen to having another scoutmaster. When you come 
back you'll find the troop ready and waiting for you. We 
won’t be standing still, either, while you’re gone. We’re 
going ahead just as— Well, the way you’ve planned for us to 
go. We'll make you—er—proud of us, won’t we, Larry?” 

“Sure will,” fervently agreed Conway, not trusting himself 
to say more. 

A white-clad nurse glided in to indicate that the time for 
the visit was atanend. Gifford gave a faint sigh. 

“‘T guess I’ll have to leave it to you three to work it out,” he 
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murmured. ‘I don’t seem to have any strength or—or ideas 
or—anything. I don’t know how you’re going to manage, 
but 2 


“But we will manage,” declared Hildebrand positively as 
he rose. “Just keep that in your mind. We'll write you 
every week to tell you how things are going, and even if we 
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don’t always say so, you’ll know that every fellow in the troop 
is looking forward like—like the dickens for you to come back 
all cured.” 

“Couldn’t we come and—and see you off to-morrow?” 
asked Warden. 





They gained the shelter just as the first splash of rain pattered on the roof 


“No,” said the nurse decidedly. “Mr. Gifford is very 
weak and he’ll need all his strength in the morning. I’m 
afraid you'll have to go now.” 

Again that ghost of his old smile quivered about John 
Gifford’s lips. 

“You mustn’t mind what she says, fellows,’’ he murmured. 
“She’s very severe with me, but she means well. You’ve 
helped me a lot—an awful lot. I'll look forward to vour 
letters. Good-bye.” 


O* E by one they came forward and shook his hand and 
then were ushered out. Passing silently along a corridor 
and down an iron stair, they emerged finally into the open 
space before the hospital. The air was soft and balmy 
and redolent with the scent of fresh earth and growing 
things. Westward the sky was lemon-colored with streaks 
of crimson fading into mauve. Along one side of the 
walk a flock of purple grackles chattered noisily in a grove 
of pines. 

The contrast between this almost boisterous sense of life and 
vigor and the man lying pale and helpless back there on that 
white iron bed struck sensitive Larry Conway with devastating 
force. His lips began to quiver and with a feeling of horror 
lest the other two should notice, he dug his teeth into the soft 
flesh until it hurt. 

Ted Warden gave a sudden irrepressible sniff. ‘‘He—he’s 
the best man that—that ever lived,” he said unevenly. 

Hildebrand caught him by one shoulder and shook him 
roughly. “Shut up!” he admonished harshly. “You might 
think he was going to—to die.” 

““Well—isn’t he?” faltered Warden. 

“Of course he isn’t!” snapped Hildebrand. “It’s that 
rotten poison gas he got during the war that’s bothering his 
lungs. They’ll cure him at that sanitarium all right, only 
it’ll take a long time. Don’t you remember how they fixed 
up Bill Melvin’s brother? Well, then, stop that sniveling. 
We’ve got enough to worry about without your sniffing around 
like that.” 

“What do you mean, worry about?” questioned Conway. 

“Gosh, Larry! You don’t mean to say you’ve forgotten 
Mr. Boles?” 
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Conway’s jaw sagged. “Whew!” he breathed. “I had. 
What do you s’pose he’s going to say.” 

“You know as well as I do. He’s an awful stickler for rules 
and regulations. He’ll say just like Mr. Gifford said—that 
we’ve got to have a new scoutmaster.”’ 

» “Well, if he says that, 
what can we do?” 

“Tell him exactly what 
I told Mr. Gifford—that 
we'll carry on by our- 
selves until our regular 
scoutmaster is back on 
the job.” 

“Still—’’ Conway 
looked doubtful. “Six 
months or more! Accord- 
ing to the rules we’ve got 
to have a scoutmaster to 
run the troop. There’s 
registration and all that.” 

“Dumb-bell,” snorted 
Hildebrand. ‘‘The troop’s 
registered till the last of 
next December, isn’t it? 
Mr. Gifford’s our regis- 
tered scoutmaster until 
then. If he was sick for 
a week or a month, we’d 
go ahead all right, 
wouldn’t we? What’s the 
difference, huh? You 
wait.” 

They waited; Conway 
and Warden passively, 
but Hildebrand employing 
his spare time to ad- 
vantage. When the Fri- 
day meeting opened, Mr. 
Boles, the really active 
member of the troop com- 
mittee and usually the one 
sure to be present at the 
meetings, found himself 
unexpectedly joined by 
his two coadjutors, Alfred 
Benson and Bruce Vail. 
Troop Two of Winchester was what might be called a crack 

troop. John Gifford believed firmly in the patrol method— 
in giving executive responsibility to the patrol leaders; and 
the results of his administration fully warranted that belief. 
There was at present no assistant scoutmaster. Since Wally 
Pearce had been forced to leave the troop three months before 
to take a position in a distant city, Gifford had been unable 
to dig up a proper substitute, yet discipline and efficiency had 
not apparently suffered by his absence. 

To-night the preliminaries of the meeting went off like clock- 
work. The scouts had reason to be restless and curious. 
John Gifford’s illness, the rumors they had heard, the un- 
expected presence of all three committeemen, made them 
feel that something unusual was in the air, yet not a 
single flaw marked the ceremonies accompanying the 
salute to the flag, the scout oath, the oath of allegiance. 
Decorous, perfectly drilled, they listened to the announce- 
ments made by Hildebrand as senior patrol leader. Finally, 
at ease, their gaze fixed upon Justin Boles, as he arose and 
faced them. 

“You boys know all about Mr. Gifford’s sickness, of course,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s been sent to a sanitarium and won’t be on his 
feet for a year, if ever. I very much doubt whether he’ll 
ever be able to take up his scout duties again. This is 
greatly to be regretted. He is a fine man and has built 
up this troop admirably. But now that he has gone it 
will be necessary, according to the rules, to provide anothe1 
scoutmaster. I’ve been looking around for some time and 
I’m glad to say that I have found exactly the right person. 
Henry Scovel has lately become teller of the First Nationa] 
Bank. I have talked with him a number of times and 
find that he is very much interested in boys’ work. I can- 
not believe we could possibly find a person more fitting to 
take Mr. Gifford’s place.” 





E HESITATED a moment and then sat down. For a 
brief space no one spoke. Bruce Vail and Alfred Benson 

were both approaching thirty. They could talk freely and 
easily at a Rotary luncheon or any other familiar gathering 
of the sort, but like many scout troop committeemen, though 
they were in full sympathy with the movement yd willing tc 
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do anything in their power to further its advancement, they 
lacked technical knowledge and hitherto had followed the 
lead of Boles, an older man, who seemed efficient and earnest 
and to have thoroughly informed himself regarding details. 

As the silence became prolonged, Max Hildebrand slowly 
rose to his feet. His face was flushed, his jaw set. He glanced 
for an instant at Boles, but his gaze shifted swiftly to the row 
of keen, eager boyish faces across the room and he drew a 
quick breath. 

“T’m no use at all at talking,” he said briefly. “ You fellows 
know that. I’d rather play hard baseball or basketball than 
make a speech, but since nobody else seems to want to, I’ve 
got to say a word or two. Mr. Boles has made you a proposi- 
tion. I don’t know Mr. Scovel. Likely enough he’s a fine 
fellow. But nobody on earth could be a finer man that Mr. 
Gifford. He’s been scoutmaster of this troop for three years; 
he is yet. Maybe he’s away sick for a little while, but I think 
we ought to stick to him and leave his job open until he—he 
comes back. How about it?” 

The response from the scouts was thunderous and unani- 
mous. Justin Boles regarded the proceedings with widening 
eyes. 

“But how can you go on?” he protested. “Who is there to 
assume responsibility? It doesn’t sound practical to me at 
all. Who'll give the scout tests—the merit badges?” 

“They'll make out all right,” said Bruce Vail impulsively. 
“In the absence of the scoutmaster isn’t there a rule that the 
troop committee can give the necessary tests? “sj 

“They can, provided they’re fitted to do it,” rejoined Boles 
somewhat testily. ‘Could you, for instance, examine them 
properly in First Aid or Camping or any of the dozens of 
subjects they’re likely to come to you about? 

““Certainly—with a little time to bone up,” retorted Vail. 
“Tt wouldn’t he hard. Don’t you see what’s bucking up this 
crowd? Feeling the way they do I don’t believe it will be hard 
for us to cooperate.” 

“Bruce is right,”’ agreed Ben- 
son. “I move we let things 
go on as they are. Three 
months ago Clifford told me the 
troop could practically run it- 
self. It looks to meas if it could. 
Why not give the boys a chance? 


R= LUCTANTLY Boles 
gave in. There was drill, 
some games, a few scouts were 
examined on various subjects in 
which they made a very fair 
showingin spite of the difficulties 
presented by their own excite- 
ment and the critical attitude of 

the senior member of the troop 
committee. Before they were dis- 
missed Hildebrand announced a 
hike for the following day and j; 
suggested with some crispness | 
that every scout should take 
part—rain or shine! 

“To-morrow’s Saturday, isn’t 
it?” remarked Mr. Boles, linger- 
ing behind after the closing 
exercises. “‘Do youknow I have 
half a mind to go with you. I’ve 
always been fond of walking.” 

For a moment Hildebrand 
hesitated; then his rugged face 
broke into an expansive grin. 

“T wish you would, sir,” he 
urged. ‘‘We’d like to have you 
with us.” 

“No reason at all why I 
shouldn’t be,” said Boles with 
growing enthusiasm. “‘Saturday’s 
slack, as a rule, with me. You’re 
meeting here at nine, I think? 
Good. I’lljoin youprepared fora 
day’s diversion. Good night, all.” 

Hildebrand, Conway and two 
other scouts who had lingered 
responded decorously. When the 
man had departed somewhat 
mincingly, Max gave a snort. 

“A day’s diversion!” he 
quoted. “He'll get that and 
then some, believe me.” 

“What’s your idea, Max?” 
asked Dick Perry, one of the 
assistant patrol leaders. ‘You 
must have something in your 
mind to encourage his coming. 
I'd say it would be rather dull.” 

“We'll walk him off his feet,” 
grinned Hildebrand. “If wecould 
get him mired in the big Colum- 
bia swamp it would show him 
that scouting learned out of books 
and pamphlets isn’t everything.” 
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Perry and Jack Roebling chuckled and then announced 
that it was time for them to start for home. Hildebrand 
snapped out one light and then another. Finally, when only 
a solitary globe glowed dully in the vestibule, Larry Conway 
halted him. 

“Wait a minute, Max,” he urged, his manner unusually 
earnest. “I don’t think we—we ought to haze Mr. Boles.” 

“Why not?” retorted Hildebrand impulsively. “You 
heard what he said to-night—talking as if Mr. Gifford was 
down and out and never coming back, and trying to push off 
that Scovel fellow on us. He makes me sick. It'll do him 
good to get up against a few practical difficulties and see how 
he gets out of them by himself.” 


Bes AYBE,” admitted Conway. “I’m not awful crazy 

about him myself. But we ought not to lead him 
into trouble just for the fun of—well, of making a goat of 
him.” 

“Stuff!” snorted Hidlebrand.. ‘‘We wouldn’t lead him 
into anything; we’ll just let him trail along without saying 
anything one way or another. If he gets into trouble in the 
swamp it’ll be his own fault for not looking out, won’t it?” 

“T expect so,” agreed Conway slowly. “I was only think- 
ing—You sce he’s one of the troop committee, one of the troop 
oiicers. He’s an awful nuisance sometimes, but I guess he 
means well. I’m sure if Mr. Gifford was here he wouldn’t let 
him get into trouble on the hike.” 

Hildebrand stared silently at him, a slow flush rising in his 
face. The single globe dangling from a long cord vibratcd 
slowly, making queer shadows on the plastered walls of the 
little entry. Outside the impatient Perry yodled softly. 

“Doggone it, Larry!” the big, flushed fellow suddenly 
exploded. ‘You are right. He wouldn’t like it. I guess 
I’m a pretty punk scout.” 

He stared shame-facedly at Conway for an instant and then 
reaching up jerked off the electric light. ‘“Let’s be going,” 
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He crawled on hands and knees out on the timber 
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he said brusquely. “I’ve got a whale of a lot of math to do 
to-night.” 

As Conway fumbled in the darkness for the door knob, a 
hand dropped on his shoulder and rested there for a secona 
with a distinct pressure. Hildebrand might merely have been 
groping his way in the dark, but somehow Larry knew that 
wasn’t it and a pleasant warmth stole over him. 

He made no comment nor did Hildebrand; but when they 
parted a few minutes later with a cherry good-night, Conway’s 
lips curved in a smile. 

“You can always count on Max to get things right,’’ he 
murmured. “I'll bet he works hard to-morrow to give Mr. 
Boles a good time.” 

Promptly at nine next morning the group of scouts left the 
Parish House and swinging briskly along Main Street, pres- 
ently turned off and within ten minutes were well away from 
the last house. When Hildebrand announced that hey were 
heading for Grant’s Pond, Dick Perry looked surprised. 

“T thought you said we’d go through the swamp,” he com- 
mented, with a significent side glance at Mr. Boles, striding 
along beside Larry Conway. 

“T changed my mind,” rcturned the Senior Patrol Leader 
shortly. 

Leaving the non-plussed Perry, he moved forward to the 
other side of Mr. Boles, who was talking steadily in a slightly 
pedantic manner. Max had already noted that he was in no 
wise attired for a hike. He had on a regular business suit 
with a sweater under the coat. Instead ef a loose cap he wore 
a stiffish felt hat with a high crown and narrow brim which 
not only looked uncomfortable but gave him a rather comical 
appearance. His high laced shoes were almost new, his 
collar stiff and of the old-fashioned “choker” variety; he 
carried his lunch in a collapsible tin box instead of a scout 
haversack. Yesterday Hildebrand would have been roused 
to inward mirth by the combination; this morning it moved 
him to thoughtful speculation. 

“He'll be ready to pass out in about two miles,” he re- 
flected. ‘“‘He’s sweating already.” 


yoy a matter of fact, the day was most unseasonably warm. 
For the past week it had been raining steadily and this 
morning there was a dull, lifelessness about the air, mingled 
with an almost steamy atmosphere as the hot sun drew the 
moisture from the ground. Before they had gone a mile not 
only Mr. Boles but many of the boys were perspiring freely, and 
Hildebrand ordered a brief halt at the point where they left 
the country road to follow Grant’s Creek to their destination. 

“Really most uncommonly hot,” observed Mr. Boles. “I 
fear I am too warmly clad. Would I run any risk of taking 
cold, do you believe, if I removed my sweater?” 

He regarded Hildebrand questioningly, his head a little on 
one side like an inquiring bird. Max hastened to assure him 
that there was no danger of that as long as they kept moving. 
Whereupon, placing his lunch box carefully on a rock, Mr. 
Boles took off his coat and rid himself of the woolen garment 
which he folded preciscly and laid across one arm. 

“Let me carry that for you?” suggested Conway as they 
started on again. ‘‘You’ve got your lunch box to hang on to.”, 

“Oh, dear, no,” rejoined 
Mr. Boles. “Thank you very 
much, but I couldn’t think of 
burdening anyone with what I 
should properly have left at 
home. How far is it to this— 
er—pond?”’ 

“About three miles this way. 
Around by the road the walk- 
ing’s easier but it’s longer. 
Besides, we want you to see the 
funny old-fashioned covered 
bridge.” 

“A covered bridge? Indeed! 
I remember now hearing it 
tnentioned by someone, but 
surely it isn’t any longer in 
use?” 

Hildebrand shook his head. 
“It’s too rickety for teams or 
cars and besides the old back 
road is in horrible repair. It’s 
safe enough to cross on foot, 
though, and saves considerable 
time going to the pond.” 

Mr. Boles commented briefly 
on the quaintness of such an 
ancient relic surviving to these 
times, but he evidently found it 
necessary to husband his breath. 
Also he was not as sure-footed 
as he might have been on the 
rough ground. 

For the most part they 
followed the course of the 
creek which was greatly swollen 
by the heavy rain of the past 
week. Here and there it had 
overflowed its banks, spreading 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Observation Test 


T WAS a wintry day. Snow lay deep in the streets and 
few citizens had done more than shovel a single path on 
their sidewalks. But the walk in front of Jerry Spring- 
er’s window was thoroughly cleaned, and the one at 

which he was staring across the street nearly finished. With 
six men at the job it would not take long. Help was plentiful 
around the Springer residence, for Mr. Springer was Chief of 
Police, and the grim building across 


By Charles H. Lerrigo 


street to get more room. Two lawyers, one carrying a brief- 
case and the other walking with a cane, also chose to step out 
into the middle of the street, perhaps because they could 
not continue abreast without doing so. Jerry began to be 
impatient. 

Just then George Rogers drove up and parked his light 
truck at the curb. George was an enterprising young man 


test when he knows how I observed him lose a package of mail, 
and observed George Rogers pick’ it up and put it in his 

pocket.” 
“That’s keen, Jerry. Tell me just how it was,” Fred asked. 
They both stood looking out of the window as they talked. 
Suddenly Jerry saw something so exciting that he came to a 
dead stop. Following his gaze Fred saw that he was looking at 
the group of prisoners who had been 








the way gave lodging to many un- 
willing prisoners who were only 
too glad to be used as “trusties,”’ 
even on such a job as shoveling 
snow. 

Jerry was indoors because his 
mother thought he had a fever and 
had sent for the doctor. He did not 
feel so badly as to lose interest in 
what was going on outside, and he 
watched the prisoners at their snow- 

, shoveling with much interest. Down 
the hill from the post-office came 
Ben Andrews who was a _ mail- 
carrier and Jerry’s scoutmaster. 
Sight of him brought back to 
Jerry’s mind his disappointment at 
failing to pass his observation test. 
He had been required to “describe 
satisfactorily the contents of one 
store window out of four observed 
for one minute each.” Ben Andrews 
had told him that he must try again. 
“Let your mind be like an open 
book, Jerry. Your powers of ob- 
servation must be cultivated more 
yet,” he had said. 

“T’ll just watch old Ben this 
morning and surprise him by telling 
him everything he did in this 
block,’’ said Jerry to himself. 

There would not be long to watch 
if Ben could help it, for it was a 
blustery, cold morning that forbade J 
any lingering. Jerry noted that the 
mail was heavy.{ The big mail- 
pouch that lay across the carrier’s 
chest was filled with many bundles of 
letters, each bundle with a string 
around it. They overlapped the 
pouch and Ben carried three pack- 
ages in his right hand. It would 
have been absurd to load up that 
way for a long trip, but a big part 
of the mail was fer people at the 
Court House, scarcely a block be- 
yond. Even at that time it was 
evident that the carrier was in some 
distress. 

Just beyond the jail was an alley. 
It had been torn up to make sewer 
repairs and brick and tile were piled waist-high against the 
alley wall of the jail. The sidewalk had been blocked by 
construction material excepting for space to allow one pedes- 
trian. As Ben Andrews reached this narrow place his eye 
caught the pile of material, and it was evident that he saw in 
this an opportunity to adjust his load to greater satisfaction. 
Eagerly watching his actions Jerry saw him come to a halt 
and lay down the three bundles of mail carried in his right 
hand. Then he lifted certain packages from his mail-pouch 
and shaped them to fit better. Then he picked up two bundles 
of mail in his hand and went on to the Court House. 

By twisting his neck considerably Jerry could watch the 
steps of his mail-carrier scoutmaster all the way until he turned 
into the big doors. There was a question he longed to shout 
after him. If he could have made his voice carry that far 
against the wind he would have opened his window and 
shouted “Hey, Ben! What became of that other bundle of 
mail. You had three packages in your hand when you stopped 
and only two when you started on again. Did you put the 

other package in your pouch or drop it in the snow?” 

Jerry could not see the ground where the carrier had stopped 
because sewer material was piled up there, but he became alert 
to watch the passers-by and see if any one seemed to make a 
find. The prisoners were now working at the other end of 
the street, so they would find nothing. An old colored man 















came along. He had an army overcoat, about six sizes too big 
for him, buttoned up so that his face scarcely showed at all. 
Of course he could see nothing. Jane Merriam ran along with 
her galoshes flopping into everything, but Jane always had her 
head in the clouds. A boy pushing a printer’s truck stopped 
as he saw the narrow passage and veered his truck into the 
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By Clarence Elmer 


1 
» “Gib yo’ er nick’l! Sakes erlibe . . . who d’yer s’pose Ah am; 


De man what mak’ de money fo’ ower Uncl’ Sam? 


Yo’s goner buy er WOOD’N WHIS’L! 
one yo’ bo’t? 
Thot dey neber was annud’r whis’l lak ’AT sort! 


Why—whar’s de 


Reck’n’d it . . . de on’y one what enyone could buy... . 
’Kase arter it was made. . . de man what made it up, an’ die! 


shoveling snow. They were stand- 
ing back to back facing two police 
officers, and two of them had their 
heavy shovels raised threateningly. 

“‘Something’s up!” shouted Jerry. 
“I’m going to see what’s going on.” 

Without waiting to go to the door 


An’ Pasay or aaa de one Ah gib yer . . . two, free he threw up the window and jumped 

, cays ergo : 3 out on to the sidewalk, closely fol- 
Yo — oe eae What ... eready? Lan’s! Yo’ money lowed by Fred. As they ran across 
Enyways, TERCUMSAH—what yo’ gwine t’ do . . . if.... the street they heard windows raised 
Now ’member—AH SAY’D IF . . . Ah does gib one t’ yo’? at the back of the jail. Running 


around to the alley and looking up 
they could see that two men were 
trying to get through the barred 
windows of the second story. They 
had pulled out one of the bars but it 





= wr Py pent Pa en yo" bo't it; but—DS GILT we was evident that this did not quite 
Den ’at WOOD’N WHIS'’L . . . would’n whis’l eny mo’! ! ! * give them room to squeeze through. 
2 A rope dangling to the ground and an 
““H’m! D’yer know Ah jus’ ermajin’d it was gwine t’ ac’ rie Nt a a a 
"at way; eet down the alley, showed how they 
De minit ‘Ah done seen it . . . ’en yo’ bro’t it home ’at day? expected to escape. 
But, Ah djdn’ up an’ tol’ yo’ ’kase yo’ look so full er joy, Jerry’s quick wit gave him the key 
’Tract’d by de GILT, Ah reck’n, what was on de toy! to the trouble at once and he dragged 
; al “s et hag — ny y ‘polish, = — Fred away from the scene of the 
ots o’ folks yo’ll meet wif, as yo’ go ‘along de line. . . . nay > 
Folks yo’ll com’ t’ worship lak dey is o ae mene — quickly explained the 
An’ try yo’ bes’ t’ c dey speech, an’ EB’ a —_— 
Til, ail e onct, go'll ketch "em at sompin mean, an’ low; _ “That excitement up the street 
An’ yo’ll com’ t’ de cumclusion dat, derspite dey OUT’R- is a bluff put up to keep our men 
GLOW. ... busy while these fellows get away,” 
Dey’s jus’ as vile, an’ sneaky as de rats eroun’ de wharf. . . . he told Fred. ‘These two are the 
An’ aun ede neb’r met e’m. . . . WHEN DE GILT noted bank robbers we are holding 
q until the Chicago officers get here. 
3 There’s a thousand dollars reward 
“Sho! De worl’ is full o’ fings jus’ lak ’at whis’l yo’ done had; ( 2 : 
All glitt’r . . . on de su’face . . . t’ cub’r up de bad! for each one. Somebody who knows 
Dey’s made ’at way er purpose, yo’ ertention fo’ t’ hol’, , that this is the hour for changing 
An’ yo’ won’ stop t’ reas’n—‘ALL WHAT GLITT’RS patrols and that almost everybody 
ISN’ GOL’! ye will be away from the station just 


So, son—take mah advice, an’ ’en yo’ sees a gild’d prize— 


*Nspec’ it wif yo? BRAIN, boy—don’ on’y use yo’ eyes! 
An’ lakwise wif de folks yo’ meet—don’ turn up yo’ nose, 


Focause dey’s plain, an’ hombly; an’ w’ars de cheapes’ clo’s! /, 
’Kase ’en it com’ t’ ‘HON’R,’ yo’ll mebbe fin’ dey’s blest 
Wif de kin’ what’s ‘18 Kar’t, what’ll stan’ de ACID TES’! 
Dey’ll meet yo’ on de lev’l; alw’ys he’p yo’, NEB’R SCOFF. 
An’ yo’li NEB’R HAFTER WORRY ’BOUT DE GILT 


ERW’ARIN’ OFF!!!” 


who, to use his own expression, was “just breaking into the 
contractor’s game.”” He had arrived in town a year or so 
before and, without much backing, had the audacity to under- 
take one or two important contracts. Successful at first, it 
was now understood that the big sewer contract was going 
badly with him on account of unexpected setbacks. Perhaps 
some of the older contractors were glad to feel that this young 
upstart would be set back in his place, but Jerry liked him 
and hoped he would win. 


HIS terrible weather meant more trouble for George Rogers. 

Not a man was at work. George stepped around quickly, 
straightened a pile of brick that had fallen into the street, 
picked up a loose board, and then Jerry saw him go around 
to the walk where Ben Andrews had stopped. 

“‘He’ll find it quick enough!” said Jerry to himself. 

By this time he was quite convinced that the package lay 
somewhere in easy sight and had contemplated asking his 
mother if he might go outdoors long enough to get it. While 
he watched he had written his observations on an exercise pad, 
and now he wrote down that George Rogers picked something 
up and shoved it into his overcoat pocket. He was sorry 
that he couldn’t see, but, of course, it was the package. 

“What’s keeping you in, Jerry? Aren’t you going to 
school?” 

It was Fred Atkins, a first-class scout and assistant patrol 
leader, who generally stopped for Jerry on his way to school. 

“Mother thinks I have fever, so she’s asked Dr. Payne to 
look at me, and I’m waiting till he comes. Say, Fred, I’ve been 
sitting here looking through the window at our scoutmaster, 
and I'll bet he’ll be sorry he turned me down on my observaticn 





now has fixed this up. Where’s 
George Rogers? We'll use his car.” 













EORGE had disappeared, and 

Jerry could not wait. The 
engine of the truck being still warm, 
it started easily and Jerry put on all 
speed getting to First and Main, 
where he expected to overtake the 
relief patrol. It was only six blocks, 
and although the truck was no racer 
it made the distance in record time. 
Ten words to the sergeant in charge and the truck was filled 
with policemen rushing back to foil the jail delivery. Jerry 
and Fred, left to take care of themselves, ran all the way back, 
but everything was settled by the time they got there, even 
to the capture of the waiting automobile and its driver. Sud- 
denly conscious that he was bareheaded, coatless, and very 
cold Jerry ran to the door of his home. 

“‘Whatever have you been doing out in the cold, Jerry? 
Dr. Payne is here and I told him I was keeping you in and then 
couldn’t find a sign of you,” exclaimed Mrs. Springer. 

Dr. Payne still waited and his examination did not indicate 
that Jerry’s ailment was slight. He feared it was influenza. 
Jerry must go to bed and stay there. The boy felt badly enough 
by this time to yield without argument. Whether it was the 
excitement, the chill, the run or whatever the cause, his 
case became very serious. He had nights of delirium. There 
was grave question whether he would recover. He made 
quick progress when he did begin to get well, but nearly. a 
month had elapsed before he was able to slip.over to the next 
block to see Fred Atkins and find out everything that had been 
happening. 

“Where will scout meeting be held this week, Fred?” he 
asked. “Is Ben still having it at his house?” 

“‘T guess you didn’t know, Jerry. Ben Andrews isn’t scout- 
master any more. Didn’t you hear about the package of 
registered mail?” 

“Not a thing. I haven’t heard a thing.” 

“Well, maybe you remember the last time I saw you and 
how you had noticed Ben lose a package. It happened that was 
registered mail. Ben had been carrying the three registered 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A Basketball Career 


By James E. Picken 


Captain of Dartmouth’s Inter- 















T WAS quite a while after we returned to Hanover, 
from our successful journey down to Philadelphia where 
we won the Intercollegiate Basketball League champion- 
ship last year, that I, as captain of the team, received 

the last telegram of congratulations. As I sat back in my 
chair, with the thirty-odd telegrams upon the desk in front of 
me, it seemed those little yellow messages represented the 
fulfilment of an ideal which I had been working toward for 
twelve or thirteen years. 

When I first became interested in basketball, I was in the 
fifth grade at Liberty grammar school in Camden, N. J. 
Camden has been always a great basketball town. When 
November rolled around each year, the town literally throbbed 
with basketball enthusiasm. Every school or boys’ club 
organized a basketball team. Every lot or school-yard had its 
baskets. In this environment I was initiated to basketball. 
The spirit was contagious. 

We had no indoor floor, so we set our baskets up in the school- 
yard. Every recess and for several hours after schook we in- 
variably had a rough-and-tumble session, with sometimes as 
many as ten or twelve on a side. As the season progressed 
our practice became more civilized, and finally a team evolved 
out of the tangle. I had hoped to win a place on the school 
team, but my hopes were not realized. When the time for the 
first game came I was still a lowly scrub, remaining one all 
that season and the next. I was not discouraged; I do not 
think anything could have discouraged me, for I had caught 
the disease. I was never too tired or sore when a basketball 
appeared. 

It was in a back lot that the scrubs had one basket set up and 
both teams would shoot for the same basket. The ground was 
uneven so that we were required to emphasize passing instead 
of dribbling. Being only little fellows with barely enough 
strength to shoot fouls, it was impossible for us to make long 
shots. It was in this way that I acquired in my first basket- 
ball training two of the most valuable qualities which a 
player can possess—quick and accurate passing and short 
shooting. 

Short, quick shots and smart passing—those were the two 
qualities on which my basketball ability was grounded, and 
they served me well in developing the all-round qualities that I 
later acquired through years of practice. Many a boy with 
basketball ambitions, forced to begin where I did, bemoans the 
fact that he hasn’t better facilities. As I look back on that 
experience, however, I feel that the very restrictions had an 
advantage in that they allowed me to concentrate and master 
two things in the game that were best suited tomy strength 
and the building up of a sound game. Many an outstanding 
player has built himself around one quality which he acquired 
through patience and practice. 

I experienced my first big thrill connected with basketball 
when I entered Collingswood High School several years later. 
I was only considered good enough by the captain to be used as 
a substitute, but I made all the trips. As the players on the 
team were mostly upper classmen, much larger and older than 
myself, I considered this quite an accomplishment. 

I earned a position as regular in my sophomore year, and 
from then on I did not miss a game for three years. One inci- 
dent during my first year as a regular still remains vivid in my 
memory, for I tasted the worst defeat of my whole career. I 
have never been what might be called a hard loser, but I felt 
this defeat severely. Not so much because of the beating, but 
because it was so overwhelming. 

We were scheduled to play Camden High School in their 
gymnasium. Camden always had a good team and they were 
generally champions of South Jersey. We had a good team, 
but as our school was small and had only about one-quarter 
the number of students to 
draw from, it could not be 
compared with Camden’s. 
A few days before the one 
set for the game, every 


collegiate Championship Team 


a party given by the Junior Class to the Seniors, which 
had begun in the school building. 

That Camden game was a nightmare. I never want to 
face another forty minutes of such torture. I am sure that 
Collingswood did not have possession of the ball for a total of 
more than three minutes the entire game. Every time I 
turned around Camden was shooting another basket. The 
game ended with Camden having 115 points, almost three 
points a minute, and we had the grand total of 4. Like a 
drowning man grasping a chip in mid-ocean to keep him 
afloat, I tried to console myself with those four points! 

When I finished high school I had no idea of going to college. 
I knew that my parents could not afford it and I could see no 
other way open. I am firmly convinced that if it had not been 
for my interest in athletics, I would never have secured a 
college education. It was the buoy which kept me afloat in my 
struggles to work my way through school. 

The winter following my graduation from high school, I 
played basketball almost every night in the week. I was 
playing on about five different independent teams. It soon 
got to a point when my father forbade my playing more than 
two games a week. I pleaded and coaxed, but with no 
success. I was too young then to realize that he was worried 
about the strain upon my health. I endured what I thought 
of as punishment for some time. I then began to find 
loopholes in the ultimatum. Soon I was playing two games 
out of town and several games home every week. These I 
did not count as I did not have to travel and could get home 
early at night. 

I have never discussed this since with my father, but I have 
always felt that he was glad to have me interested in athletics. 
It not only kept me occupied and taught me to develop clean 
habits of living but it also protected me from those evils and 
temptations which befall those who have too much leisure. I 
cannot remember ever having regretted one minute which I 
spent in any sort of athletics, and certainly attribute the health 
which I have to-day to my very active interest in all forms of 
sports. 


ee WAS during this winter that I started to play in the pre- 

liminary games to the Eastern League professional gamesin 
Camden. For this we were compensated with a season ticket 
to all the professional games. I attracted some attention and 
several of the professional players took quite an interest in me. 
It was through them that I met Mr. Zohn, who was coaching 
basketball at Dartmouth at that time. He asked me if I 
would like to go to college. I said that I would, but in my 
financial circumstances it did not seem possible. He pointed 
out various ways in which boys earn their way through school 
and finally offered to get me a job at Dartmouth if I would 
like to try it. I did not receive a single bit of financial help 
at Dartmouth because of my athletic ability. I was forced 
to work my whole college career for my board, and in the 
summer-time I managed to save enough along with what I 
could borrow to pay my other expenses. 

When the basketball season opened, I went out for the 
freshman team and dater was elected captain. It was during 
this season, and through basketball that I became acquainted 
with Harry Dey, a boy from Washington, D. C. A friendship 
that was to become the most intimate of my college career 
followed. We both played guard on the freshman team and I 
am certain that two guards never tried to cooperate better. 

Our sophomore year we came back, both determined to earn 
a place on the basketball team. . The two regular guards from 
last year were back and one forward. This left two positions 
vacant, center and forward, which Harry and I proceeded to 
fill. He became the center and I a forward. We won our first 
six games handily and came 
down the straightaway, so to 
speak, tie with Princeton, as 
they had also won six games. 
The next game was with 
Princeton in Hanover. It 








member of the team but 
myself was forbidden partic- 
ipation in any extra-curricu- 
lum high school activities 
for having broken into the 
country club and continued 
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explanatory They all assume 


























was the crucial game of the 
season, and I am sure I shall 
never forget the slightest 
detail of that struggle. A 
great crowd turned out for 
the game and the excitement 
ran high. We finished the 
regular forty minutes in a tie 
and had to play an extra 
five-minute period. I know 
that never will I ever be so 
completely played out as I 
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The Radio Ghost 


Another Tale of the Lone Lynx Patrol 


N THE twilight the three scouts sprang from their wheels. 
They dropped the bicycles in the long grass beside the 
road and slipped and scrambled down the slope to the 
strip of level shore beside the river. Patrol Leader Ted 

Bradley swung his haversack round in front of him, caught 
out the small portable radio receiving set, and placed it on the 
ground. As quickly Chuck Rivington opened the collapsible 
directional aerial, and Beverly McCall unwound a length of 
bare wire and thrust an end into the wet sand. 

Ted’s quick fingers 
connected the two wire 
ends to the aerial and 
ground-posts on the box, 
snapped a pair of ’phones 
over his head, and turned 
the filament switch. 
Crouched on his knees, 
he listened. 

Expectantly Bev and 
Chuck watched his face. 

Ted made a gesture, and 
Chuck turned the dia- 
mond-shaped frame. An- 
other gesture stopped him. 

“Got it!” exclaimed 
Ted. 

Without removing the 
ear-phones he _ sprang 
upright, and stood with 
his back at right angles to 
the aerial. The position 
faced him directly across 
the 200-yard stretch of 
the Keswick River. 

The eyes of the others 
followed, and for several 
minutes the three boys 
stood gazing across the 
stretch of water toward 
the dark shape of a large 
house that just showed 
through a grove of trees. 
At one end of the house 
there towered the plume- 
like crest of a gigantic 
elm. 

The faces of the three 
scouts took on an expres- 
sion of puzzlement. 

“Ves, fellows,” said 
Ted finally, “the signals 
must have come from that old house! The line that the 
direction-finder gave us from the cross-roads was dead on the 
big elm, and the line we get from here cuts the other line dead 
on the house. And the place looks to be deserted—no lights, 
and part of the roof fallen in.” 

“Perhaps, after all our joking, it is a ‘real spook,’ we’ve 
run into,” suggested Bev. 


EVERAL weeks back, on the same evening of the week 
—Saturday—the six members of the Hopewood Junction 
Lone Lynx Patrol had been grouped about their super-het. 
in the radio end of their box-car headquarters, listening to a 
Scout Troop program from KDKA, when a sudden “ Wheeu, 
yip yip, wheeeooooo!”’ had come in on the loudspeaker. It 
had continued steadily for two or three minutes, then gone 
out in a long downward dismal howl. The following evening 
at the same time it was repeated, and again the next night. 
When inquiry of the owners of the only three other sets in the 
little Junction community disclosed that none of these was 
responsible, the Lynxes decided that they had a mystery on 
their hands, one that must be solved. 

A small portable receiving set and a collapsible diamond- 
shaped aerial were constructed, and Ted, Chuck and Bev, who 
possessed wheels, became the “patrol trouble-shooters”; and 
following a definite plan, each evening, weather permitting, 
wheeled some distance from the Junction, and at the time of 
the “howler’s” usual appearance, listened in, and endeavored 
to locate him. 

Several evening excursions had brought varying luck. 
Then suddenly on this Saturday night, at a point on the river 
road some five miles from the Junction, they had picked up 
the signals clear and strong; had got a direction line on the tall 
elm beyond the bend in the stream; had raced up the road— 
and now stood facing the surprising and unexpected goal. 

“‘T vote we see the thing through—kick off our togs, swim 
across and see what’s there,” suggested Ted. In answer 


Chuck and Beverly dropped to the sand and began removing 
their shoes, and a few minutes later the three were in the water 
racing for the opposite shore. They covered the distance neck 


and neck, and scrambled up the bank to make another dis- 
covery, an old road overgrown thickly with weeds and bushes. 

With some difficulty they picked their way through the 
tangle, and halted with added interest before the decaying 
white brick pillars of an old gateway. The weed-choked 
driveway swung into the gate, and curved away through a park 
of white-trunked birches and other trees toward the black 
shape of a large residence. 

“‘T never heard of this place before, did you?”’ questioned Ted. 





Ten minutes’ work saw the wood collected and a small flat-topped stone fireplace constructed 


“Not aword. Isn’t it great!” exclaimed Bev. 

“Um-yum! I smell a real adventure!” prophesied Chuck. 
“‘T make the guess that this roed was zn cld pioneer road that 
was given the go-by when the new road came through on the 
other side of the river; and so finally the house was deserted.” 

“Tf there is a radio interference bug here, it isn’t altogether 
deserted,” observed Tcd. ‘Come on, 2nd we’ll see what we 
can see before it gets too dark to sce anything.” 


HE boys moved up the driveway, which was much less 

heavily overgrown than the road. A few minutes later 
they halted on the edge of an open space. In the center 
of a wilderness of weeds stood a large three-story stone 
house. The windows were empty—staring black openings. 
Several pillars of the colonial veranda had collapsed, and lay 
like fallen monuments half buried in huge-leaved dock and 
nettles. The large front door stood open. Over all, at one 
corner of the house, towered the great elm, motionless and 
silent. 

Not a sound broke the quiet save the lonesome peeping of a 
solitary nighthawk circling high above the tree-tops. 

“Well, it is certain no human beings are living here,” 
said Chuck in an awed voice. 

At the moment, from one of the paneless windows above 
them there broke a wailing cry, “H’h’h’h’hooo.. . oo! 
H’h’h’h’h’hooo . . . oo!” 

Chuck almost sprang into the air, and Bev clutched at 
Ted’s arm. ‘“What’s that?” he whispered. 

The unearthly sound was repeated. 

Ted chuckled. 

“You're a fine pair of scouts! It’s nothing but a little 
screech-owl. The echoing of the empty house makes it sound 
a little different, that’s all. But we won’t look any farther,” 
Ted added. “It wouldn’t be safe walking about here bare- 
foot—glass, perhaps, and nettles and poison ivy. We'll go 
back, and come out again by daylight.” 

Back across the nver the boys dressed quickly, and soon 
were again on their wheels, pedaling homeward. A few 
moments later they approached an old-fashioned farmhouse, 
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on whose porch two old people sat in rocking-chairs. The rural 
postbox announced the name, Enoch Morton. 

“Let us ask Mr. Morton about the old house across the 
river,” suggested Ted, slowing up. 

At the gate the boys dismounted, stood their wheels against 
the picket fence, and with a salute and a “‘Good-evening, ” 
passed up the short walk to the porch. The old couple returned 
their greeting cordially. 

“T wonder,” said Ted, “if ycu could tell us somethinz 
about the deserted old 
house across the river? 
We have been tracing up 
some strange radio dis- 
turbance, and apparently 
have located it there.” 

The two exchanged 
startled glances. 

“Does it sound like 
howlings and groanings? 
like some one hurt, or 
lost spirits?” the old lady 
questioned. 

“Perhaps something 
like that—at the end, 
just before it dies away,” 
said Ted, with his usual 
care to be exact. 

Mrs. Morton 
to her husband. “There! 
That proves it!” And 
addressing the boys. “We 
have been hearing it, too; 
and I have been telling 
Pa that it came from that 
wretched old house, but 
he wouldn’t _ believe it! 
That’s one of the things 
we disagree about,” she 
continued. ‘I know the 
old Phillips place is 
haunted; and it’s got me 
so upset I want Pa to sell 
the farm and move to 
town, to live with our son 
We’re all alone here except 
for Sam, the hired man.” 

“She only thinks she 
wants to leave,” her 
husband replied good- 
naturedly. “‘She wouldn’t 
be in town a week before 
she would be homesick to come back. The ghost stories are 
all nonsense.” 

““They are not a'l nonsense, ”’ the old lady persisted. “People 
have been seeing and hearing things over there for years. And 
there have been queer noises around here, too, lately,” she 
went on. “Noises we never heard before. I tell Pa they 
are a warning.” 

“A warning that the squirrels in the attic are getting ready 
for a hard winter,” the old farmer laughed teasingly. 


turned 


ERE a tall figure suddenly appeared from about the 
corner of the house, placed a milk-pail on the porch, and 
sat down beside it. 

“Our hired man, Sam Jacques,” introduced Mrs. Morton. 

“Evening,” said Sam, without removing a glowing cigaret. 

“Tt was that ‘radio ghost’ brought the scouts here, Sam,” 
the old lady explained. ‘‘They have some kind of a radio 
machine that pointed right to the old house across the river.” 

The cigaret flared up sharply, and the man made as though 
to speak, then settled back and remained silent. 

‘Sam can tell you something about the house,” the old lady 
continued. ‘‘He has been over and heard strange noises 
himself. Didn’t you, Sam!” 

“Yes,” acknowledged the hired man in a somewhat un- 
gracious voice. ‘I heard some queer noises, and saw some 
rather funny things—shapes like, that you saw, and then they 
were gone.” After a moment he added. ‘I wouldn’t advise 
you boys to prowl round there much.” 

At this point Ted was suddenly reminded of the time, and 
glanced at the faintly glowing hands of his wrist-watch. He 
started to his feet. 

‘Well, thanks very much; we must be going. But we’ll run 
out again, and visit the old house in the daytime. We always 
see a thing through, once we tackle it—sort of tradition we are 
making for our patrol.” 

“‘We would be glad if you would,” declared the farmer. 
“Tt might help convince Ma, here, that the ghost talk is all 
nonsense. Come as often as you like; and if you need any 
milk or eggs, just drop in and they’re yours.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Just a minute,” interposed the old lady as the boys, with 
hearty thank-yous, turned to their wheels. ‘Did you happen 
to see anything of a strange boy in overalls around the Junc- 
tion? Rather short, fair-haired boy? Our chore-boy, Jim 
Rock, got homesick last Tuesday, and went away. At least, 
that’s what likely happened.” 

‘“‘That’s what happened all right,” interjected the hired man. 
“He probably went in to the Junction, and jumped a freight 
perhaps at night.” 

“T saw nothing of him,” replied Ted. “Nor I,” declared 
Chuck and Bev; and with final good-evenings, the three boys 
were on their wheels, and off. 

“Worth coming out for, wasn’t it!” commented Ted as they 
rolled along. ‘But say, 
wasn’t there something 
funny about that hired 
man?” 





’ 


“T noticed nothing. 
What?” questioned 
Chuck. 


“T don’t know exactly, 
but the way he talked 
about the haunted house, 
and advised us not to go 
there. And about the 
boy, Jim, who went away. 
And particularly when 
he first came, and old 
Mrs. Morton said we were 
after the Radio Ghost, 
the quick move he made 
with one of his feet, and a 
noise in his throat, as if 
he was going to say 
something, then changed 
his mind.” 

“* A mosquito bite on the 
shin, and a frog in the 
throat,” suggested Bev 
lightly. 

“And he was smoking 
cigarets,” Ted went on 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Regular 
farm hands don’t often 
smoke cigarets, do they?” 

“Every one smokes ’em 
to-day,—who hasn’t much 
sense,” Bev insisted. 


ACH evening during 
the following week 
one or more of the boys 
were at the Lynx Lair 
listening in. And on 
Monday and Wednesday 
evenings the Radio Ghost came in with his weird disturbance. 
Thursday night brought something new, and even more 
startling. The entire patrol was present, discussing details 
of the week-end hike on which they were to start the following 
day after school, when from the radio horn there suddenly 
broke out in Morse dot and dash the letters, “SOS, SOS, 
sos!” 

The six’scouts jumped, and stared at one another, then at 
the horn. 

“S$ OS,S OS,” the call came again. 
ended in a splutter. 

The others turned to P. L. Ted. 

“What was it?” gasped Andy Kyle, the patrol junior. 
‘A call from a ship sinking at sea?” 

Ted recovered from his surprise. 
sea. It might be from a Lake boat. 
a ship’s set. I’m bothered——” 

“SOS,S OS!” the call came once more. 
abruptly in a rattling splutter. 

“Well, I’m bothered!” Ted confessed. 
acallletter. And it doesn’t sound like an operator’s sending. 

The call again spluttered its three letters. 

Ted sprang to the receiving set and began spinning the 
dials. The signals died, increased, died, and returned to their 
former strength. Ted dropped back in his chair. 

“Another curious thing! He’s right on the wave-length of 
the Radio Ghost!” 

“Perhaps the ghost needs help,” 
raised his hand for silence. ‘‘He’s going to say something 

All listened intently, their eyes upon Ted for his inter- 
pretation as the ““S O S” gave place to a dragging succession 
of dots and dashes. Ted frowned, and looked puzzled. He 
leaned forward, and listened more closely, head on one side. 

The buzzing ceased, and he sat back. 

“Tt said nothing at all”? he announced; “nothing but a 
meaningless jumble—like some kid who doesn’t know Morse 
pretending to send.~ I believe it is mixed up with the Radio 
Ghost. We'll find out to-morrow or Saturday at any rate,” 
Ted added confidently. 

It wasl ate Friday afternoon when the Lynx Patrol, in full 
hiking kit, with staves, came to a halt on th eweed-grown 
roadway before the gate of the old Phillips mansion. A 
clear, sandy spot was located on the river shore below, and in 
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a very few minutes three khaki pup-tents stood in a row in the 
afternoon shade of a clump of bush willow. 

“We'll make a fireplace and collect some wood, then we'll 
go right up to the house and look it over while the light is 
good,” said Ted. ‘Andy and Sid, you get the wood—twig- 
end kindling and small dry hardwood; the rest of us will find 
some flat stones for the fireplace.” 

Ten minutes’ work saw the wood collected and a small 
flat-topped stone fireplace constructed within a few feet of the 
water. s 

“That will save time; it may be dusk when we get back,” 
said Ted. ‘“‘Now for the haunted house!” 


With eager steps the boys ascended the river bank, and 


passed up the driveway beneath the silent, overhanging trees. 
Presently the light of the clearing broke ahead, and they 
emerged again into the full light of day. 

“Well, there she is,’’ said Ted, addressing Ginger Carson, 
Sid Livingston and Andy Kyle. “Up there is the window 
where the little owl stuck out its head and nearly scared Bev’s 
hair white.” 

“Like fun he did!” protested Beverly. 

In spite of this joking, the six boys stood silent for some 
minutes regarding the deserted house. Even in the bright 
light of day, the old gray-stone mansion had something for- 
bidding about it—with its empty windows, like great eyes 
staring out into the trees, suspiciously; its fallen porch pillars 
its moss-covered and partly fallen roof; the tall, rank jungle o 
weeds that surrounded it. 

“Tt sure is some spooky place,” vowed Sid, and the others 
agreed. 


ICKING their way through the weeds and climbing over 

the débris of the fallen porch the boys entered the open 
door. They found themselves in a wide hall that ran through 
the center of the house. On either side doors gave on two 
large connecting rooms. A wide stair led above. The floors 
were littered with plaster and wind-blown leaves and twigs. 

Walking cautiously over the creaking boards the boys 
passed from room to room. In each was a fireplace, with a 
mantel supported by fancifully carved figures. Otherwise 
there was nothing to note, save the weather-stained ceiling 
and walls, the patches of exposed lath, and the litter of plaster 
and tree leaves on the floor. 

“Not a sign of any one having been in here recently,” Ted 
observed. ‘There would be footprints in the plaster dust.” 

“Any human being,” Chuck corrected, with a sidelong 
glance at Ken and Sid. 

A careful ascent of the stairway and investigation of the 
rooms on the second floor likewise produced nothing but signs 
of wreck and decay. In one of the rear rooms the boys found a 
second narrow stairway, and looked upward into the open sky 
through a great hole in the roof. Several of the stairway steps 
had rotted through; and Ted promptly vetoed the suggestion 
that they should try to climb up the sides. 

“‘This will do for the present,” the Patrol Leader decided. 
“We'll get back to camp, and eat. We have established one 





Walking cautiously over the creaking boards the boys passed from room to room 
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thing,” he added, as they descended to the lower floor. “‘No 
one has been around here for several weeks.” 

“No human being,” Chuck insisted mischieviously, for 
the benefit of Sid and Ken. 


VEN Chuck spoke in a quieter tone, however, as they 
proceeded down the drive in the now gathering twilight. 
They reached the gate, crossed the road, and came within 
sight of their bivouac below. They halted abruptly, then ran 
down the slope with a cry. 

All four tents were on the ground, and their kits were 
scattered about in every direction. 

“Who could have done it!” exclaimed Bev. 

Ted dropped to his 
knees, and began looking 
for footprints. Ken turned 
and ran back up the slope. 

“Hey! There goes 
some one!” he cried, and 
dashed off down the road. 
The others raced up the 
bank, and followed. 

After a run of a hundred 
yards all halted. 

“‘T didn’t see any one,” 
declared Chuck. 

“Neither did I,” said 
Bev. “I think Ken was 
chasing his own shadow, 
if you ask me.” 

“T wasn’t,” retorted 
Ken. “I saw something 
tall and whitish.” 

“It may have been a 
streak of light on one of 
the old park gateposts— 
they’re whitish. But we'll 
find out in the morning, 
when we can see trail 
signs on the ground,”’ said 
Ted. ‘Let’s go back and 
see what’s missing.” 

Back at the bivouac the 
boys re-erected the tents 
and collected their belong- 
ings—and a new element 
of mystery was added. 
Nothing was missing! 

*Welllet’s eat, and turn 
in, and see what we can 
find out in the morning,” 
said the patrol leader. 

Breakfast was cleared 
away, after an uneventtul 
night. 

“Now we will see if we can find the footprints of Ken’s 
‘white gate post,’” said Ted. ‘Ken, you show us just where 
you saw it.” 

Ken promptly led the way up from the shore and along the 
road to a spot beside a small wild plum tree. “Here,” he 
pointed. 

Ted dropped to his knees. ‘‘ Yes, something or some one 
was here,” he confirmed. ‘See these pebbles turned over, 
with the damp underside dirt still on them? Let us look 
along the road.” 

It was Ted himself finally discovered a footprint. 

“At last we have something real in this mystery business,” 
exclaimed Chuck. ‘Now let’s all see what we can read from 
the prints.” 

““* Facing the sun,’” Ted quoted, as he dropped to his knees. 
“Hey, Bev! How can we see anything if you throw a shadow 
across the print! Thanks.” 

“Well, first,” said Chuck, “it’s a No. 8 shoe, and almost 
a new one—from the sharp form of the heel.” 

“A No. 8O. K.,” agreed Ted, spanning the impression with 
his hand. ‘But not new. It’s newly heeled, that’s all. See 
the slight run-down on the outside of the sole. He was prob- 
ably a tall man, from the length of his stride; and rather light 
in weight, from the depth of the impression. In other words, 
tall and slight.” 

Its characteristics known, the boys followed the trail with 
comparatively little difficulty; and finally, with a shout of 
elation, they traced it down to the river. Chuck, who was 
leading, uttered an exclamation. 

“A boat! Or a canoe!” 

“A canoe,” said Bev, pointing to a smooth, sharp V-shaped 
impression left in the side of a sod clump some ten feet back 
from the water. 

Ted had caught up and was examining a small irregular 
stone. 

“Yes, a canoe,” he confirmed—‘“‘a red canvas canoe.” 

From the stone he picked off a fragment of red paint, on the 
underside of which was the well-defined criss-cross impress 
of canvas. 

“We've got him!” cried Sid. “A tall, slight man, with a 
pair of new heels on his shoes, who came in a red canoe. Let’s 
cross the river and find the canoe.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Cloud Patrol 


PART II 


T WAS past midnight, and the world was sopping wet 
and getting wetter all the time when Tim snorted and 
bucked his way into the corner of the big camp wood- 
shed, which served also as a garage, and came to a well 

earned rest. 

Don and Babe climbed out, and bucking the storm made 
their way to the bunk house. 

“Jeeminy-gosh,” muttered Don on the threshold of the 


big log building, “the only place I’m dry is under my arms. | 


What a rain-storm this has turned out to be. The whole 
camp’s asleep, Babe. Don’t make any noise. We'll turn in 
as quietly as possible.” 

“What about telling Garry; I mean about the Dusong 
gang and the dynamite?” queried Babe. 

“We'll tell him if he is awake. But if he is sleeping, which 
I believe he is, we won’t bother until morning,” whispered 
Don as they shed their slickers and wet clothing as quietly 
as possible. 

The Scoutmaster was asleep and snoring lustily when they 
passed his bunk. Don hesitated a moment, then deciding 
again to wait until morning to tell him what they had dis- 
covered, he passed on to his own bunk, and presently was 
snoring as loud as the rest of the camp. 

But Don regretted his decision next morning when he awoke 
at nine o’clock to find the camp astir. He dressed hastily, 
and finding Babe still slumbering, went to the mess-hall alone. 

The rain had let up, temporarily at least, but the world was 
dull, gray, wet and gloomy. The trees dripped, and every- 
thing about the camp was soaked. 

The dullness was dispered a little in the mess-hall where the 
scouts were finishing up their breakfast with their customary 
noise. Don was hailed with sarcastic remarks about. his 
sleepiness, to all of which he replied good-naturedly as he 
looked across the room at the table where the Scoutmaster 
usually sat. 

“Where’s Garry?” he inquired of Dan England as he 
stopped at the Patrol leader’s table. 

“Skipped over to Fairbank’s Field early this morning. 
Left word he had some important business and that he would 
not be back until evening. You are in charge, Don. He 
didn’t want to wake you and Babe up. He figured you had 
a tough ride last night.” 

“Shucks. That’s too bad. 
tered Don as he sat down. 

Don bent to his meal absent mindedly. His thoughts were 


I wanted to see him,” mut- 
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fist with knuckles bunched shot out like a flash and connected solidly 


on the Dusong gang and the dyncmite. Certainly Carry 
should know about it. He wondered whether he could catch 
the Scoutmaster if he hurried over to the field. He began to 
bolt his food, when presently he heard the noise of a Ford 
coming into camp. Perhaps that was Garry coming back. 
He hoped so. 

But his hopes were dashed, and a feeling of impending 
calamity was born within him, when the car came to a stop 
outside the mess hall and a man in grease smeared overall 
and jumper came into the room. It was Dave Owen, a 
mechanic from the flying field. His face was set with grim 
lines and he was a trifle white, Don thought. His eyes 
roved the room until they encountered Don’s. He crooked 
his finger at the Assistant Scoutmaster and motioned him to 
come outside. 

Don knew the moment that he stepped out onto the porch 
of the mess-hall that something serious had happened to 
Garry. 

“What is it, Dave? 
lessly. 

“Tt’s Garry. He’s on the way to the hospital in Wain- 
right. Poor Lute Blake and Clay Burk are with him. They 
were all hurt right bad. It was a gasoline explosion. They 
were filling the fuel tank of Garry’s DeHaviland when—I 
don’t know what it was—spark or something, caused an ex- 
plosion. The plane was wrecked and Garry and the two other 
fellows were awfully burned. The whole ficld is upset about 
it. Captain Conklin told me to come over and tell you— 
maybe you want to do something or—or—well, I don’t know. 
There isn’t much you can do for Garry. He must be in the 
hospital now.” 

Don went cold. He could feel the blood leaving his face. 
He had a sense of tightness in his throat and for a moment 
he thought that he was going to faint, orcry. But he mastered 
himself suddenly when he realized that a world of responsi- 
bility had suddenly been dropped upon his shoulders. He 
had become directly accountable for the camp and the twenty- 
four boys who composed the troop. But beyond that, his 
responsibilities were even greater. There was Dusong and 
his gang and the dynamite! He had intended to tell Garry, 
and let him handle the matter as he thought best. He and 
Babe were probably the only ones who knew that the dynamite 
was being brought into Powell Basin, and unless they got 
word to some one in authority, and quickly too, something 
dreadful might happen. The coffer dam might be blown up, 
and property and even lives sacrificed! What was he to do? 

Instantly the engineer, Mr. Horton, leaped to his mind. 


What’s wrong?” he asked breath- 
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He was the one to be informed, and swiftly. Everything else 
must wait. He must rush off to Denning immediately and 
get the information to the ears of the man who was in full 
charge of the irrigation work. He began to think clearly 
after that. 

“Thanks, Owen, for coming down,” he told the mechanic. 
“Thank Captain Conklin, too. Ill send a Scout up to 
Wainright to be with Garry and to see our Troop Committee 
for instructions. Meanwhile if Captain Conklin gets any 
word from the Forest Supervisor at Little Falls about a man 
coming down to take Garry’s place ask him to please let me know 
immediately. Tell the Captain that things will be O. K. at 
camp here and that I have some very important information 
I want to tell him. I'll probably see him this afternoon. I 
have got to beat it down to Denning now to see Mr. Horton.” 


OWEN departed for the flying field and Don routed Babe 
Crawford out of the bunk house and told him all that 
had happened. 

“Babe, you will have to take charge of the camp while I 
slide out for Denning right off. I must tell Mr. Horton about 
Dusong and the dynamite. After that I'll be freer in mind 
and we can decide what to do here at camp.” 

“Right-o, Don. Go to it and don’t worry about camp. 
Mr. Horton can get the authorities in here to guard the dam 
and rout out the Dusong outfit. Then if worse comes to 
worse, here, we'll bust up camp and take our stuff back to 
Wainright. That sure would be a shame but with Garry 
helpless, the Troop Committee might want us to do something 
like that. Poor Garry, I wonder if he is very badly off?” 

“T don’t know, but I sure hope not. Doggone, look, it’s 
raining again. Where’s my slicker?” 

It was sprinkling a little as Don went after Tim. Great 
thunder heads were mounting in the sky beyond the Porcupine 
Mountains and it looked as if the storm of the night before 
was going to be renewed with extra vigor. 

“Hang the weather. It makes these roads fierce,” mut- 
tered Don as he swung the Ford out of the long lane that led 
from camp into the road for Denning. 

The rain and wind were increasing in violence now. Sheets 
of water poured down from the heavens while the wind 
slapped and tore at the tarpaulin covering of the Ford truck 
and sometimes seemed to threaten to blow the light car com- 
pletely off the road and into the flooded ditches that lined 
the highway. 

Don kept Tim moving at his best pace regardless of the 
fact that sometimes the wheels spun and the car slithered 
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and slewed drunkenly from one side of the rutted road to 
the other. 

Two miles from camp he crossed the Snake River bridge. 
The stream had been high and muddy when he left camp but 
now it was a frothing, chocolate torrent. It was bank full 
and apparently rising with every passing hour. Drift wood, 
uprooted bushes, branches and scrub growth attested to the 
violence of the storm up in the Porcupine Mountains where 
the stream had its source. 

“Must have been a regular cloud burst up there. And 
hanged if I don’t think we are going to have one down here 
too. Look at it rain.” 

The downpour of the night before was nothing compared 
with the-torrent that roared down from above now. Don had 
never scen it rain so hard. The road swung away from the 
river and off toward the Traps, still miles away and invisible 
now. Indced, almost every thing became invisible at that 
point for the driving sheets of rain were like veritable curtains 
cutting off the landscape in every direction. As far as Don 
and his flivver were concerned, he might just as well have 
been driving on a road that threatened continually to drop 
over the edge of the world into space. He could see nothing 
ten feet beyond the radiator cap save rain. 


RIVING was hard and treacherous. He had driven about 

two miles beyond the bridge, traveling in first speed most 

of the time, when the road suddenly grew narrower, and 

bumpier than usua]. He did not recognize the few land- 

marks that he could see through the mist of rain on either 

hand, or ahead of him. Where washe? What had happened? 

Had he, storm-blind, wandered off the main road? It looked 
so. But where? At what point? 

He tried to remember all he could of the road to Denning, 
which he had traveled only twice before and both times in the 
dark. He could not recall any branch roads. He stopped 
Tim to consider. Perhaps he had better -go back. But he 
could not turn around here. There was no room without 
ditching Tim on one side or the other. He must go on until 
he found a safe place to turn or until this road came to an end. 
It must lead somewhere. 

He started forward again, Tim sputtering and coughing 
valiantly as he whirled his: way out of one mud hole and into 
another. A mile more Don left behind. He was just about 
despairing of ever finding a place to turn, when the road 
suddenly petered out into what looked, through the storm, 
like a ranch yard—a sheep ranch yard. Dimly he could see 
tiers of winter feed racks and the folds of a typical sheep 
ranch. The bulky form of a barn loomed up too, and beyond 
he could make out a blot of blackness against the blue gray, 
curtain of rain that looked like a tree-sheltered knoll on which 
doubtless was located the ranch house. 

He stopped Tim, and wiping the steam from the wind- 
shield, peered through the rain-spattered glass. As he did, 
he made a discovery that startled him. Near the barn stood 
a car—a dilapidated old wreck of a thing with storm curtains 
flapping in the wind. Don recognized it instantly. It was 
the dynamite car of the night before—Dusong’s car. And in 
the yard of Milo Barbour’s sheep ranch. 

“Was the dynamite still in Dusong’s car?” 
leaped instantly to Don’s mind. 

Impulsively he maneuvered Tim up behind the barn 
where an unused wagon shed offered a convenient hiding place. 


The thought 
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Climbing down, he drew the collar of his slicker close and 
pulled his scout hat down over his eyes. Then through the 
tain, he splashed toward the barn. Along the side of the 
structure he slipped to the corner where he crouched a moment 
while he surveyed the car and the ranch yard. There was no 
one in sight, but he was taking chances, sneaking around that 
way. Someone might see him. Still, it was worth some 
risk to have a good look into that car. If the cases of 
explosive were still there he might transfer them to his own 
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vidual. His face was thin, his cheek bones high, his nose looked 
like the beak of a hawk and his eyes were ratty and set 
verv close together. His attitude was likewise threatening. 


OMETHING very unusual was taking place inside that 
room, there was nodoubting that. Don suddenly realized 
that although Dusong had pretended to be friendly with and 
working for the sheepman when he and Jerry had met 
him in the Traps the morning before, quite the reverse 


car and carry them off somewhere— 
throw them in the river. It would be 
risky business and all that but it 
might save the dam. 

Sober second thought came to him. 

Had he a right to do such a thing? 
That would be stealing. How did 
he know the dynamite was to be 
used to blow up the dam, anyhow? 
Farmers used dynamite to blast out 
stumps and rock on land that was 
being cleared. Perhaps Dusong was 
carting it for Barbour. But if that 
were true, why did he cart it at mid- 
night? 

Don’s brain was in a whirl as he 
glided .out from behind the barn, 
and slipped across the open space to 
the car. 

Cautiously he raised one of the 





Begin the Story Here 


Don Craig and his troop 
are camping alongside of the 
Fairbank’s Flying Field where 
Scoutmaster Garry Foster is 
stationed as a flying forest 
ranger. For irrigation pur- 
poses a great dam is being 
built above the town of Den- 
ning nearby, even against the 
wishes of Milo Barbour. His 
hostility to the project takes 
a serious turn one night when 
the boys run into Frank 
Dusong, a former criminal, 


was the situation. There was nothing 
friendly in the scene inside the ranch- 
house. : 

The window was down from the 
top but the hiss and spatter of rain 
among the firs made it possible for 
Don to catch only the high spots 
of the conversation first, although he 
strained his ears intently. Dusong 
was talking; snarling rather: 

“|. . don’t think we ain’t kept 
track o’ you since yuh split with our 
gang. Yuh turned State’s evidence 
an’ got free while he was railroaded 
to jail—yuh got somethin’ comin’ to 
yuh for squealin’ on us that away. 
We're goin’ to git even. Yuh had as 
much to do with th’ Howland Bank 
job as we did ... . you got free... 
we got ten years. But we’re out 


flapping side curtains, and stared into 
the back seat. One glance was 
sufficient. The car was empty. 





and a truck load of dynamite. 


now an’ we’re agointa make things 
hot fer you. Yuhr lucky we don’t 
kill yuh. You: been: goirl’ straight 








Where was it? What had they 
done with it? Was it secreted about the ranch, or had it 
already been taken over to the river and planted in the 
dam? Or was it down in the cave in the Traps, where the 
Dusong gang seemed to have a hangout? Crouching on 
the running board of the automobile he pondered. Then he 
looked up toward the ranch house. Could he learn anything 
by spying up there? He might. Evidently some members 
of the Dusong gang were calling on Milo Barbour. 

Again glancing furtively about the ranch yard, he moved 
stealthily across an open space to one of the feed racks. 
Skirting this, he dodged behind a shed-like structure and 
reached a covered hay-stack. From there, he circled wide and 
presently gained the shelter of a grove of fir trees that sur- 
rounded the ranch house. Through these, he made his way 
cautiously until he reached a point where, by swinging up 
into the low-hanging limbs, he could look into one of the 
windows of the main room of the ranch house. It was a log 
cabin, like most ranch-houses in that section of the country, 
with one room that served as office, living room, and dining- 
room combined. A second room to the rear was probably 
Milo Barbour’s bedroom, and somewhere about the ranch 
yard there was very likely a bunk house for the sheep 
herders. 

Inside the room a scene was being enacted that made 
Don’s face harden into grim lines, as he instinctively clutched 
the limb of the fir tree tighter. 

Across the room, some distance from the window, huddled 
in a chair, his hands tied behind him, and his ankles lashed 
to the chair legs, crouched a surly, scowling individual, 
who looked much older than he undoubtedly was, because of a 
heavy black beard streaked with iron gray. Although Don 
had never seen him, he in- 
stantly knew him to be Milo 
Barbour, the owner of the sheep- 
ranch. Like a wolf at bay he 
stared up into the ugly counte- 
nance of Frank Dusong, bending 
over him in a threatening atti 
tude. There was a third man 
in the room; a tall lean indi- 


He moved stealthily across an open 
space to one of the feed racks 


an’ pilin’ up some coin—where is it? 
We want it all, savvy? You tell us er—” 

Whatever Dusong threatened to do was lost to Don but 
it evidently made a deep impression on Barbour, ‘for he 
cringed lower in the chair while his face became ashen.:. His 
first words of protest were likewise lost to Don but he did 
hear: ' 

“|. . ain’t got nothin’ I’m tellin’ yuh. . I’m ah poor man— 
on’y own this here ranch an’—” 

Either the rain abated a little or Don’s ears became better 
attuned as he listened intently for he scarcely missed a word 
of Dusong’s snarling reply. 

“Don’t pull any o’ that poor-mouth stuff on us. We know 
yuh got some money an’ bonds an we want ’em quick, savvy? 
Where they hid, huh?” 

Barbour seemed to find a little more courage for he stiffened 
in his chair and glared at Dusong. 

“My affairs is none o’ yuhr business.” 

Dusong became infuriated. 

“Oh, they ain’t, huh, yuh dirty squealer. Take that—” 

His hand suddenly flashed backward and upward and his 
big fist with knuckles bunched, shot out like a flash and con- 
nected solidly with 
Milo Barbour’s jaw. 
It was a cowardly 
blow. The sheep - 
rancher’s head snap- 
ped backward be- 
tween his shoulders, 
and under the im- 
pact of the fist his 
body lurched side- 
ways, overthrowing 
the chair to which 
he was tied. With a 
crash of splintering 
wood, as the back of 
the chair collapsed 
under him, Barbour’s 
(Continued on page 
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Bandits! 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Clifford H. Pope 





HILE with Roy Chapman 

Andrews’ Third Asiatic Ex- 

pedition, early in the spring 

of 1922, it was decided 
that I visit the country lying northeast 
of the Ordos Desert, in search of speci- 
mens. After going northwest from Peking 
to the end of the Kalgan and Kweihwa 
railroad, we had hired carts and started 
on a five-day westward journey toward 
Paotou, a Mongol-Chinese trading 
center near the northeast border of the 
Ordos Desert. 

The region through which we had to 
pass has long been infested with bandits 
belonging to a large band that makes its 
headquarters in the roadless Ordos 
Desert, beyond reach of soldiers; but we 


scientist. 


language.) 





Dr. Clifford H. Pope, Honorary Scout, is a 
His interest in the cold-blooded 
vertebrates—reptiles, amphibians, and fishes 
—took him shortly after he graduated from 
the University of Virginia to the jungles of 
British Guiana with William Beebe. He 
joined Roy Chapman Andrews’ Third Asiatic 
Expedition in 1921, and the True Adventure 
here related occurred on one of the many 
independent trips he took in China. He rapid- 
ly acquired a knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage and of the Chinese themselves. (Photo 
shows Dr. Pope and a native studying the 
He tells here with delightful 
humor an encounter with Mongolian bandits, 
where another experiencing the same thrill 
and danger might have written of it as 
melodrama.—The Editors. 





A glance through the paper window 
revealed a scene never to be forgotten. 
There was our remaining escort, but 
he too was transformed, and rctained 
no vestige of his former dignity. Im- 
mediately in front of him stood a 
man armed to the teeth, with rifle 
leveled from the hip at the chest of 
our late protector, who was reluctantly 
though quickly dropping the rein of 
his military steed, preparatory to 
beating a retreat. The threatening 
gun was lowered, the robber mounted 
his new possession. I went out in the 
court in time to hear this same in- 
truder order a cartman to hitch up his 
team and make ready to drive out. 
The cartman began to hitch, grum- 








felt perfectly safe, because not a rumor of 
bandit activity was abroad. 

After leaving Kweihwa, the two mounted soldiers, our 
military escort, toward evening always rode ahead to herald 
our arrival at some good inn at the next village or town. 
We considered them superfluous, and often laughed at 
them. 

Clear day followed clear day. We moved westward through 
one village’after another. On our right rose a range of rugged, 
bare mountains, while the plain stretched ahead and to the left. 
Spring was evident on all sides, and we could scarcely have 
hoped for a more peaceful and quiet country. The afternoon 
of the third day brought us to a walled city, and we put up at 
an inn near the east gate. Our eleven animals were soon fed, 
and much of our equipment removed from the four carts and 
put into the rooms we were to occupy—adjoining ones on the 
east side of the court. Most inns and houses in China are built 
in a square around a court. 

A theatrical company was 
in town, so with Mr. Wang, 
our artist, we strolled to the 
theater. Peddlers and venders 
lined the crowded streets. 
Country theaters in China 
are little more than raised, 
covered platforms, built be- 
fore a yard which serves as or- 
chestra pit, balcony and gal- 
lery, all in one, and on one 
level—the audience simply 
stands in the yard. 

Chow was our head man or 
“No. 1 boy.” Three of the 
remaining attendants bore the 
name of Wang. Mr. Wang, 
an artist by profession, had 
come along to make field 
drawings of the more interesting creatures we might secure. 
The remaining Wangs were father and son; the father cooked 
for us, while the son attended to the preservation and skinning 
of specimens. Mr. Ning taught the two Americans in the 
party Chinese. 

In the middle of the night an excited Chow woke us up 
insisting that we load all of the guns, as robbers were near. 
To quiet him we did so and went to bed again. Once more 
Chow came in and tugged at my blankets and this time I 
realized that something was wrong. He begged us to unload 

and hide the guns as quickly as possible. Reluctantly we 
allowed him to unload and conceal all the arms but one auto- 
matic pistol. Not until this moment did I become conscious 
of the incessant. howling of countless dogs, but the sound, 
once heard, filled my ears and haunts me yet. Every dog in 





Monastery where we met the 
bandits 


every yard must have known that trouble was in the air, and 
each one sounded a weird alarm. 

There was a soft knock on the outer door, and in a moment 
one of our two soldier escorts appeared, breathless and pale. 








“No. 1 Boy” Chow (in center) shows some specimens collected 
in Hunan 





Only his face was recognizable, for he had undergone complete 
transformation in every detail, and even down to a clay pipe 
was now acoolie. Knowing too well that Mongol bandits have 
little love for soldiers, he had turned his uniform inside out and 
thrown away his gun. The pipe was the finishing touch of his 
remarkable disguise. Lon Chaney might have taken lessons 
from him. In subdued, excited tones he told us that we were 
in grave danger, for the city was about to be looted. We never 
saw him again. Doing our best to dismiss the matter from our 
minds, we tried to go to sleep, but that infernal, distant howl- 
ing was too ominous. 

At one o’clock the report of a gun startled us. Half an hour 
later rifle fire began. The sound was distant, and was evidently 
coming from across the city. The dogs howled the louder, the 
firing became incessant. A steady hum of excited voices came 
through the paper wall from 
the next room. Our men 
received the news, and 
passed on to me the choicest 
bits. 


E WERE told that 

thousands (“about 
ten thousand”) of bandits 
had swept down from the 
mountains to the North, 
and were attacking all at 
once the city in which we 
were trapped, the two 
through which we had just 
come, and the one for 








(Above) Our Peking carts. 





bling piteously all the while. I stepped 
in view, and upon seeing me, the 
mounted man altered his manner completely. He smiled 
and bowed. After brief exchange of courtesies, I intimated 
that I might have a slight . 

clam on the cart and | 
mules. Understanding per- 
fectly, the robber bowed 
and smiled still more gra- 
ciously. Then he began 
to say many things, among 
others that relationships 
between “old friends” are 
always of the best sort; 
that he had urgent need 
for a cart; that he was sure 
of my willingness (seeing we 
were such “old friends’’) 
to help him out of a diffi- 
culty by lending him for 
only a short while the use 
of a cart or two; that he 
would send them back after 
a very few minutes. I was 
overwhelmed, and tried to 
appear, as I stepped back, |. 
only too glad to help in this 
way such an old and tried 
comrade. As I made way, 
the cart drove out amid pro- 
fuse expression of deep-felt gratitude. So went the first cart, 
and two more soon followed. 

The very thought of the great service I was thus rendering 
moved me deeply. But this rascal was not to go scot free. 
We watched our chance, and when his attention was attracted 
elsewhere, turned upon him and—snapped our cameras! 

Lunch time came. Our poor attendants complained of 
hunger, for not a mouthful of food had they been able to ob- 
tain. On the streets no unarmed person was in sight. At the 
first sign of danger the night before, the defenseless citizens 
had disappeared behind heavy doors. Valuables had been 
carefully secreted in every available crack and crevice—the 
wealthy endeavoring to appear poor, the poor trying to 
appear paupers. 














Native hunter with his primitive 
home-made gun 





(Right) The polite bandit 


“borrowing” our carts 


which we were headed 
These famous pig-tailed 
robbers, so our men said, 
had only recently adopted 


modern methods. Hear- 
say had it that they 
carried wicked swords 


and knives with which to 
butcher their victims. 
These rumors were sup- 
plemented with bloody 
tales told our men by the 





E DECIDED to call on 

the local Swedish mission- 
aries after lunch, to see if they 
could advise or help us. We 
ventured out, and surprised any 
number of men engaged in 
forcing bolted doors. Many 
eyed us, but we were allowed 
to pass unmolested. It was some 
time before the missionaries 
opened their heavily barricaded 
doors, and after a few minutes 
spent with them, we realized 
that they had no information 
that would help us. The terri- 





frightened innkeeper. 
Bullets zoomed over our inn. 
from the east wall near us. 


These must have been fired 
The attackers were evidently 
attempting to gain entrance through scaling the walls as well 
as by forcing the gates. Fortunately, the unbroken back wall 


of our room protected us from the east. The builder of this 
inn must have had some understanding of bandits and their 
ways. The innkeeper had bolted his front gates, and we felt 
quite safe as long as they remained closed. 

Daylight came, and the firing ceased. After dressing, 
Stanton, the only other American in our party, went to peep 
out in the street, and hurried back to report that squads of 
well-armed men were running down the road past the gate. 
Then we knew for certain that the city.had fallen, and we 
were at the mercy of a robber band. 


fied mandarin, or city official, 
was himself concealed in the chapel, being convinced that 
the robbers were especially after his life. They did not get 
him, but succeeded in making off with his wife. She was 
later returned. 

On our way back we passed lying in the street one body— 
that of a criminal still bearing chains who had been shot down. 
A large jail had been opened, and the inmates allowed to 
escape. This was done to increase the general confusion. 
These bandits do all they can to terrorize a community, but 
shed blood only when absolutely necessary. 

Upon our return it was a great relief to find ourselves 
still in full possession of our worst cart and only lame 
animal, not to mention the youngest muleteer. This unfortu- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Tenderfoot 


HE Tokane party of trappers left Fort Blue Raven, 

heading northwest into the Great Divide timber- 

belt country. They had thirty horses, five men 

and plenty of experience and ability. Summer 
play and laziness were done with. Business was at hand. 
Dick Tokane was letting his whiskers grow, and Tom Doldy 
was growing thin again. 

Northward rolling prairie extended, they knew, for perhaps 
a thousand miles. Where they could see five or ten miles in 
any direction, they talked aloud, 
or shook, swaying easily in their 
saddles. But when they headed 
down into some stream valley, 
with cottonwoods, or clumps of 
cedar, or other thick country, they 
grew tense, alert, watchful, with 
their eyes scanning the brush and 
sensitive to every quiver of their 
mounts, taking constant note of 
the ears of the animals, whose 
intelligence would warn them of 
Indian smell, doubt or fear. 

But they shambled along with- 
out incident for a hundred miles 
till they came to Here Goes butte, a 
remnant of an ancient prairie left 
when Bad Lands washed down to 
the present levels. There they 
turned westward up into the 
Rocky Mountains on Dusty Creek, 
but there, nearly two miles distant, 
they saw something, a flicker out 
in the sodland acting oddly. 

“°?Tain’t injun!’’ one remarked. 

“Like a wounded buff’lo, down 
in the hips,” another surmised. 

“Hit looks white human,” Dan 
Walton said. 

“VYeh—but what’s a human 
doing there?”” Tokane demanded. 
“‘Theh’s nobody likely down this- 
away from the Missouri!” 

“T’ll ride,” Walton said, leading 
away. 

“‘Aw—what’s the use!”’ the leader grumbled; but Walton 
was on the go, loping, so the others swung off northeasterly, 
coming behind. 

They found Walton on his knees beside a tenderfoot, who 
was lying sprawled on the ground. The youngster was tired, 
famished, thirsty, and when his boots had worn out, he had 
torn off his shirt to tie around his feet. The four men watched 
their companion holding a bottle for the lost youth to drink, 
and the boy refused the liquor. 

“Water!” he gasped. ‘‘ Water!” 

So Walton grinned, restoppered his bottle, and gave the lad 
what he asked for. The last waterhole had been alkali, stunk 
of sulphur and had some dead buffalo and other things in it. 
At the same time it was wet, and the gulp of the drinker ap- 
proved the quality beyond expression in words. 

“He wouldn’t drink rum!” Tokane chuckled. “ An’ tha’s 
what he needed.” 

“‘Whatche goin’ to do with yer pet?” Tom Doldy inquired, 
comfortably. 

“‘Goin’ to leave’m right here!”’ Tokane answered. “Yer jes’ 
prolongin’ a sure-dead’s misery, Walton! C’mon!” 

“Hold on!” Walton rose to his feet. “‘Cut out my horses 
*fore you go.” 

Tokane jerked his horse short. 

“T say he don’t go!” the leader declared, flatly. 

“Then I don’t!” Walton said. 

“Aw—” the others shouted. ‘He cain’t live— What 
good’s he, anyhow? He’s mos’ out’n his suf’rin’s now!” 

““My feet were soft once,’’ Walton replied. 

“‘Leave his horse string!”” Tokane ordered, and two of the 
trappers cut out Walton’s five animals, cursing noisily as they 
did so. 

Walton held the beasts while his companions, who felt 
not so heartless as intelligent, left him, going westward to 
hit into the headwaters of Dusty Creek, whose edge they 
could see to the northward, miles away, a Bad Land wash 
across the prairies, with little draw frettings leading out on 
either side. 

The tenderfoot was lying unconscious. The wonder was he 
had not sunk down long before, so wasted was his frame and so 
terrible the condition of his feet. He had trod on prickly 
pears, crossed acres of caustic alkali, cut his feet on sand and 
stubbed his toes on the splintering stalks of sage. Neverthe- 
less, Dan Walton had not even hesitated to give him succor, 
a chance for life. 


bite. 
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Sometimes it’s shoes, some- 
times it’s soap, 
*Tis not the old he likes to 


And all that I can do is hope 
My brand new hat’s concealed 
from sight. 


By Raymond S. Spears 


He hoisted the limp figure onto one of his horses, drap- 
ing him over a light pack.. Then looking for a minute 
at his receding companions, Walton headed due north 
into the Dusty Creek Bad Lands, and rode down into their 
insecure fastnesses. He did not blame the other trappers. 
Night and day, their situation was desperate. Crees, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Utes—all kinds of tribes might run into them any- 
where at any time. One weakling might mean annihilation. 

Walton hid the victim of privation in the holes of a whistling 


My Dog 


away, 
Eats and eats,—he’s quite a 
hog— 
To while away the dreary day. 


butte, and settled down to killing meat enough for life, waiting 
for the boy to recover. With swabs of venison grease, the sore 
feet—Walton had plucked the thorns out, some with his teeth 
—were astonishingly soon healing over the raw weals where 
blisters had broken. 

“We lost our boat on the Missouri!” the boy explained. 
“‘An’ we headed south. The others left me behind. I never 
caught up with them again.” 

““What’d you eat?” 

“Rattlesnake, for one,” the boy grinned. “I shooed 
buzzards off’n a dead buffalo. An’ grasshoppers. I’d read of 
humans eating locusts and honey. So I ate ’em, but I had no 
honey.” 

“You know, Katydid, I’ve an idea you’re a good find.” 

““My name’s Tom Barson.” 

“That’s all right,’ Walton grinned. “You did, an’ so’d 
Katy. Katydid’s your name!” 

The two laughed, ate slabs of venison the trapper had killed, 
and two weeks after the trappers deserted them, they began 
to ease their way westerward into the Timber Belt. 

“How come you were in this country alone?” the youth 
asked. 

Walton did not at first make answer. The boy colored and 
apologized. 

“Tt’s none of my business!” he said, for he had forgotten 
and asked a question in a land where this was poor form. 

“That’s all right, sonny,” Walton replied. “I'll not tell you 
why I’m out here. I was a tenderfoot when I came. You 
come through a harder course’n I did. I just knew when I 
brought the spare rifle I’d need it. Don’t ever miss with it. 
Can’t afford to waste ammunition.” 


E DID not tell the boyhe had quit Dick Tokane’s party, one 
of the best chances a trapper could have in that country, 
to look after what seemed to be just a plumb worthless tender- 
foot. Already the youth was showing alarming symptoms of a 
most embarrassing sense of gratitude. And there was some- 
thing in the way the youth handled the light rifle, the certainty 
with which he aimed, the deadly accuracy with which he shot a 
bullet through the heart of a deer, that made Dan Walton 
glad he had given up a big chance to win such a partner as the 
youngster was now proving himself to be. 
The boy quickly could help throw the rope in a diamond 
hitch. He was faster than Walton building a fire, and his 
choice of wood made less smoke, a mighty important thing in 


By Philip C. Ballamy 





the Indian country. The boy was good around horses-—had 
been a farmer, back east on his Uncle’s place, for a time. And 
his ears were extraordinary, his eyes good. And when they 
crossed the trail of a big band of Indians, heading toward the 
northeast, he demanded how Walton knew they were Brule 
Sioux, and how he knew they were warriors who had been 
looking for Cheyennes? 

And so Walton showed him buck signs, no squaw signs, the 
lack of lodgepole travois, the broken arrows feathered accord- 
ing to the Sioux ideas—war arrows 
—the moccasin seams in the creek- 
bank mud impressions, and all 
‘those countless details of identity 
were thus revealed in part to the 
eager-minded youngster. 

“You'd like a brush with the 
Indians?”’ Walton ‘asked, pres- 


I have a little silky dog ently. 
Who, oft, when I’m from home 


“No, indeed!” the youth shook 
his head. 

The trapper made no comment. 
The youth was frank—did not lie. 
Perhaps he was afraid! A good 
deal depended on the heart of a 
man. But late on the afternoon of 
the same day as the two were 
riding up on the easier going of the 
prairie level, heading on a cross 
cut at a great bend in the Dusty 
Creek valley, five Indians sud- 
denly rounded a knoll in the rolling 
land and came at them, with two 
miles to ride in. 

“No cover here, Katydid!” 
Walton said, quietly. ‘We'll ride 
a bit—go boys—get thar!” 


GQWINGING his rope, lashing at 

the pack animals, the trapper 
broke them into a run. Katydid 
Barson rode just clear and helped 
in herding the animals forward. 
Four or five miles ahead was a 
cottonwood island—like clump of 
trees in the creek bottoms. If no other Indians were among 
them, these would be good shelter. 

The tenderfoot was riding a fast horse, he was lighter in 
weight, and yet he dragged behind a bit. Walton saw the 
lad’s hand patting the butt of his light rifle in its scabbard, 
watching the trapper, who had not yet drawn his own weapon. 

The Indians, on their ponies, driving light, came swiftly 
and gained steadily if not too fast. They were quarter of a 
mile away when Walton drew his rifle. The youth then took 
out his. He was following his partner’s suit, which was a 
mighty good sign, Walton thought. And there was some- 
thing in the way the youngster looked back, the leanness of his 
face accentuated, the set of his lips and chin, that somehow 
seemed to reduce the odds against those two. And yet Katy- 
did began to fall back. Walton, busy with the drive, suddenly 
discovered that the boy was three or four jumps behind. 

He looked. Katydid was between him and the Indians. 
And his rifle was ready. A long-range rifle shot, with punk 
Indian trade powder was followed by the flight of two or three 
arrows, none of which struck home. And then, with a sharp 
crack of good powder, the boy fired. A glance, and Walton 
gave a yell, for the bullet had knocked the nearest redskin 
from far forward on the pony, back to where he was reeling 
and swaying. 

Katydid was loading, too, as he rode. The sure shot had 
slackened the speed of the pursuit, the Indians doubtful. And 
then another shot which hit one of them through the neck, 
so that the blood pumped out like red wings flapping, stopped 
the warriors short. 

Three minutes later, in the island of cottonwoods in the 
prairie creek bottoms, the two stood ready, but the Indians had 
turned away, and with their dead over the two ponies’ backs, 
to ride to where they had first appeared. 

“T was wondering why your horse was losing out,” Walton 
said, “‘seein’ as you was light. But when I saw you between 
us. When I heard and seen you shoot I remembered. you said 
you didn’t care for a brush with the Indians. Not on yourown 
account—course. But if need be—for your partner, that’s dif’- 
rent, eh, Katydid?” ibs, 

The boy colored, twisted embarrassed, turning-away. 

“I owed it to you!” he cried, as though payment of that 
kind of debts just had to be expected. 

They rode steadily all the rest of the day, after breathing 
and watering their animals. They came to a crossing over the 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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A Saga of the Big Woods of Northern Wisconsin— 
In which Paul and his famous Blue Ox harness 
a glacier—the origin of Mammoth Cave, the 
Aurora Borealis, the Great Lakes—and flivvers. 
Also tales of Red Bug Harry, super-Burbank, and 
the Duke of Duluth, with their Food Tree Forest 
and other marvels. 
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AY, Sandy,” the Greenhorn asked. ‘‘How did this 
boss logger, Paul Bunyan, that you were telling us 
about get started logging in Northern Wisconisn?” 

“Yes, I never did hear the right of that,” chimed 
in Pete. ‘Some tell one story and some another.” 

Old Sandy, who was whittling a piece of dried pine, looked 
thoughtful and a serious expression came over his face. The 
Greenhorn hitched his chair a few inches nearer the stove and 
held his steaming mittens close to its reddening iron sides. 
The steady blast of heat from the dry pine snags, and the pop 
and sizzle of the green logs filled the bunk-house with a sense 
of comfort. 

Supper was over but the air was still redolent of juicy Ber- 
muda onions, Wisconsin cabbage, young bear steaks and 
boiled “dogs” from Packingtown, Chicago. The loggers 
stretched out on-their bunks, relaxed and soaked in the pure 
luxury of rest and contentment that comes from a hard day’s 
work gripping an axe, a saw, or a brush-hook in the big timber. 

“T oughtn’t to repeat this,’”? Sandy began, slowly glancing 
around the attentive circle, “and if I didn’t trust you boys, 
I wouldn’t say a word because Paul never liked us to talk about 
him. But here’s the way it was told me by one of the old-time 
loggers that knew Paul’s folks back in Bangor, Maine. I 
recollect the night he told me, the Year of the Two Winters, 
while we was logging on the Big Tadpole. What he said all 
stands to reason, you'll see, even if telling the truth didn’t 
come second nature to lumber jacks. 

“The story runs that years before America was discovered 
by the Leaf-the-Lucky there used to be cities here. They 
was over-run by Dudes, ‘Dudemen,’ the loggers called them, 
just like the cities are to-day. They was a lazy, shiftless lot, 
never happy except when they was uncomfortable, dressed in 
Prince Alberts or Tuxedos and had on stiff collars and boiled 
shirts. They built cities, too, and the king of these Dudes 
was the Duke of Duluth. He had a palace, built like a sky- 
scraper, where the west end of Lake Superior is now. It was 
made of jet-black marble and ran up so high that an eagle that 
tried to fly to the top wore the feathers off of his wings and 
fell back to the ground. When he struck he’d been dead two 
months. 

“The builders put the palace up one month in the dark of the 
moon. The first night the new moon swung through the sky 
it knocked off the flagpole and six stories of the building. When 
they repaired it they telescoped the upper ten stories of the 
palace so they could slide them down out of the way at night 
during the light of the moon. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Paul Bunyan and the Flivver Tree 


By H. D. Roberts 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


Thousand Island dressing. Another couldn’t decide which 
ones of the dainties he wanted and wandered helplessly about 
in this glorified cafeteria until he died from slow starvation. 
But Red Bug Harry did not allow such trivial accidents 
; to trouble him. 
“*Where there’s a way, 
there’s a will—and I’m 
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“The Duke’s gardener, Red Bug Harry, was a great hand 
for growing fancy trees. But his experiments had finally got 
him into a mile of trouble. He figured logging was the way out, 
and knowing Paul was the Boss Logger of all time, he went to 
him and begged him to come down and help him out. 

“Paul felt sorry to see the little fellow crying and tearing his 
hair, and as the logging in Greenland was rounding out he 
gave Shot Gunderson, his straw boss, a few directions, slipped 
Red Bug Harry into his breast pocket and started west for 
Wisconsin. It took Red Bug three months to go east to 
New Brunswick, but Paul walked right along and he made the 
trip to the Wisconsin Mountains in two hours. Then he took 
the Boss Gardener out of his pocket, held him up close on the 
palm of his hand and listened to his story. 


ss | SEEMS like the Dudemen had studied plants until 

they could beat Luther Burbank. They had all kinds of 
tropical trees—pineapples, crossed with white pine, grew like 
water-barrels, a single bunch of figs, dates, or grapes filled a 
hayrack, and during the housing shortage they used empty 
cocoanut shells for three-story flats. In all there were fifty- 
seven orchards and each separate orchard supplied something 
that they needed. 

“In the Food-tree Forest grew sturdy potato oaks, puffed- 
rice elms, pork-chop hickorys, frosted-cake maples, bon-bon 
sycamores, and ten thousand other staple and luxury-bearing 
trees. Here and there, rising grandly in the midst of the 
others, stood a noble link-sausage magnolia, or a gigantic, 
spreading bologna cypress. 

“Everywhere on the ground grew countless varieties of 
dwarf cheese-trees covered with the orange, pale yellows and 
golds of their ripening fruits—cream, camembert, swiss, and 
limberger, their rich, appetizing odors greeting the visitors 
like balsani. To wander through these enchanted forest aisles, 
scent the savory air and see the bending, heavily laden limbs 
was a trip through the banquet halls of fairy land. 

“Ordinary men could not endure the strain of guarding 
these wonderful Christmas-trees. One poor fellow died while 
tasting the nine hundred and ninty-ninth ingredient of 












willing,’ he muttered, and 
soon solved the problem. 
Thereafter, he appointed 
no one but dyspeptics as 
forest-rangers. 

“But this Food-tree For- 
est wasn’t the only trick in 
Red Bug Harry’s sack. One 
kind of tree was specialized 
so it bore shoes. A man 
could walk down a row of 
shoe-trees, beginning with 
infants, until he came to his 
size, pick out the style he 
wanted and he was out- 
fitted. Rubber-trees grew 





“Flf-fl” went the engine of the new creation. “ Flivver!” 
yelled the crowd 


the finest of rubber boots, rubbers, overshoes and raincoats. 
Other patches of woods grew coats, socks, shirts and every 
variety of clothing from bibs to plug-hats, bathing suits and 
bandanna handkerchiefs. 

“One of the prettiest sights was an ever-bearing umbrella- 
tree, with all shapes, sizes, and colors of umbrellas, auto- 
matically closing and opening as the clouds passed over the 
sun. Pants had given Red Bug quite a little trouble until 
he thought of the scheme of increasing the size of Dutch- 
man’s-Breeches. Now the woods were full of gayly colored 
trousers. 

“But it was his automobile grove that got Red Bug into 
trouble. At first he had only grown parts, one kind of tree for 
tires, and others for fenders, bodies, engines, wheels, and 
chassis, but this didn’t satisfy him. At last, after months of 
labor he succeeded in grafting jack-pine with junked auto 
parts. He watched over the marvelous hybrid anxiously, 
hardly taking time to eat or sleep as the immense flower be- 
came a slim green pod, then enlarged and gradually changed 
to brown. At last the covering began to crack. The great 
day had come. 


S ED BUG HARRY’S brain was in a ferment. Feverishly 

he ran about giving instructions, sending messengers 
for the Duke of Duluth and his nobility, ordering grand- 
stands erected about the grafted jack-pine, and a special stage 
built just under the grand product of his genius. Soon all was 
in readiness. A hundred thousand eager Dudemen streamed 
in and packed the stands and bleachers, training their field- 
glasses and straining their eyes for the first glimpse of this 
supreme creation—the super-car of the future. 

“Red Bug walked proudly up the plush carpeted stairs to 
the gaily decked stage and made the crowd a magnificent 
oration on the final triumph of their civilization. Beyond this, 
he declared, it was impossible for the brain of man to conceive. 
The Dudemen had had great warriors, emancipators, financiers, 
industrialists, and thinkers, but never before had any man 
combined all the high qualities of Dudedum in one body and 
offered the results of a lifetime of sacrifice and labor for the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


good of mankind. For five hours this tidal wave of eloquence 
flowed on. He exhausted the unabridged dictionaries and 
plowed through the encyclopedia like a hurricane. Then in 
rapid succession he used up the French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, and Italian languages like so many after-dinner 
cups of coffee and made a big dent in Chinese. 

“The immense crowd was stunned, amazed, and then stupe- 
fied. At last when he turned to the Duke of Duluth and 
presented him with this first marvel of the new age, the 
enthusiasm of the people could no longer be contained. They 
clapped, stamped and howled for exactly eleven minutes and 
twenty-two seconds. 

“Red Bug Harry quieted them at last, and pointing witha 
princely gesture to the mountain slope which towered above 
them, he drew their attention to a vast nursery of young 
trees. These, he informed them, were the young jack-pines 
which in a few months would present every happy family in 
Dudedum with an exact model of the immortal vision they 
were about to behold. Millions yet unborn would thank him 
for the newly discovered, democratic bliss of joy-riding. The 
ovation that greeted this announcement exceeded the applause 
given a grand opera star and equaled that offered a favorite 
local son in the presidential primaries. 

“Then Red Bug Harry lifted his hand impressively and 
pressed a button. A hundred cannons thundered in salute 
and before their wondering eyes the jack-pine’s treasure 
rolled slowly from the open pod. The sun gleamed in ten- 
thousand sparkling reflections from its shiny surface. 

‘For two seconds there was a ghastly stillness. ‘FI-FI-Fl- 
FFF-F-f’ went the engine of the new creation. 

.“‘‘Flivver!’—yelled the crowd. They were right. It was 
the first flivver in existence: ‘Flivver!’—they roared in 
anger and contempt. ‘We'll flivver you for this!’ and they 
surged toward Red Bug like an erupting volcano. 

“Dazed, he stood motionless and would undoubtedly have 
been shredded like a Boston codfish if one of his faithful re- 
tainers had not spirited him away up the mountain side. 
For days he lay unconscious and when he awakened at last 
it was to a new misery. 


> WORSE catastrophe than the failure of his great 

experiment and the contempt of his fellows had be- 
fallen him. His flivver-bearing jack-pires had proved seed- 
bearing and tough as the proverbial jackass. They were 
now growing as tall as lodgepole pines, each bearing as many 
as a dozen flivvers a season and spreading like wildfire through 
the mountains. Soon there would be no other living trees 
and the labor of his life and his life itself would be destroyed 
by this one unlucky venture. For the Duke of Duluth had 
agreed to spare him only on condition that he root out every 
flivver-bearing tree. 

“As he finished his story, poor Red Bug Harry wept 
piteously, and taking one of the hairs of Paul’s great whiskers 
n both hands begged him to save him. The tugging at this 
aair tickled Paul and he laughed so hard he nearly dropped 
Red Bug three hundred feet into a mountain lake. Then 
ae sobered, touched by the little man’s grief, and promised 
to tackle the job as soon as the Duke of Duluth could get 
together a crew of loggers. 

“When the Duke of Duluth saw Paul he took a fancy to 
him and wanted him to hire out for a city job. He figured the 
Boss Logger would chalk up ten stories on his skyscraper 
palace and as he could reach three more, it would save money 
enough every year to buy a new battleship if Paul would do 
his window washing. But Paul wasn’t made for the city and 
he turned the offer down flat. He did work the windlass to 
lower the top section of the Duke’s palace for the moon to 
pass by one month when the new ten-thousand horsepower 
engine turned out to be too weak to handle the job. He told 
the Duke nobody but a crazy man would live in a city while 
there was timber growing all around, and asked for his crew 
so he could start in logging. 

“Well, the Duke saw it was no use trying to hire Paul, so he 
gave him a crew of men for his camp. When Paul got them 
lined up, he came the nearest to throwing up a job he ever did 
in his life. They were the poorest lot of flat-chested Dudes 
that ever got out in the timber. Not a real bully-logger 
among them. They all wore spats, silk socks, and plug hats. 
Some of them carried canes and wore monocles. 

“*By the great, guzzling, galloping Jim-Crack? I'll trade 
my whiskers for my blue ox-tail!’? roared Paul. ‘Who ever 
told you, you knock-kneed, shimble-shanked Dudemen, you 
were loggers! Why, if my gang of savages was here they’d 
eat you, tear you to shreds, salt you down, and swallow you 
like so many oysters. Are you men or rag dolls?’ ; 

“He stopped, and it was a good thing he did, for the terrific 
blast of his first bellow had flattened out the line of Dudemen 
like so many empty suits of clothes. It was twenty-four hours 
before they regained consciousness, and three weeks before 
they could walk again. 

“But Paul’s. massive mind was already unaware of their 
existence. He saw he had to play a lone hand and he was 
revolving the problem how he could handle the job without a 
crew. The great thoughts poured through his brain like 
molten iron through a cupola. Never yet had Paul Bunyan 
failed to carry out a contract, once agreed to and entered 
upon, no matter how hard the conditions. 

“Finally the volcanic eruption of his ideas made him aizzy 
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and he sat down upon a 
mountain peak to reflect 
and steady the racing 
speed of that prodigious 
brain. For two weeks he 
remained there, his head 
buried in his hands. When 
he arose his face was calm 
and the peace of a noble 
resolution shone in his 
eyes. 


“@(YRDINARY- men 

would have been 
satisfied just to stop the 
spread of the flivver bear- 


ing jack-pine but the ( 


lightning flash of Paul’s 
mind never stopped in 
mid-air. 


““Where,’ he asked ‘if 


these cities, and food, and 
clothing forests of the 
Dudemen continue to 
grow, will there be room 
for the big timber for the 
logging industry? And 
without its only noble 
industry, how pale and 
valueless this round 
earth.’ 

“He had weighed this 
wonderful but artificial 
civilization in the balance 
and found it wanting. 
There was no escape. The 
Dudemen and their cities 
as well as their miserable, 
flivver-bearing jack+pine 
must be wiped from the 
clean soil of the earth to 
insure the future safety 
of lumbering 
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“Paul set about his work methodically. Here 
would be such logging as men should tell of when 
even his .mighty exploits of the Big Onion, The 
Winter of the Blue Snow, and the Camp on the 
Big Tadpole had faded from memory. And for the 
days when there should be no men, he would write 
a history in the rocks. But there should be no 
blood shed. Instead the degenerate Dudemen 
should destroy themselves. The cue for his first 
step came from the ravings of the Dude loggers the 
Duke of Duluth had sent him. As they drifted 
back to consciousness their first words were laments 
because their stiff collars were dirty and there was 
no laundry near them. 

“Laundry!” shouted Paul. ‘I'll launder them 
for you.’ He resolved to build a laundry such as 
he had had to erect in Nova Scotia to cure his men 
of a mild attack of Duditis. He set to work with 
great enthusiasm. In a few days he erected a great 
stone building and invented washing devices and 
mangles that would shame the most efficient of 
modern steam laundries. He drilled down in the 
earth and tapped a boiling lake for his hot water 
and ran a flue to a buried volcano for the heat for 
his mangle. For power he used a sun engine. The 
key to his plan was a carefully hidden secret device 
now manufactured by the linen combines and put 
in every laundry by the collar trust. It was a 
machine for cutting saw-teeth in stiff collars. 

“Paul’s laundry was the talk of Dudedum and 
within two days every man was wearing a stiff 
collar that had been through the saw-tooth machine. 
By six o’clock that night the sharp knife edges in 
the collars had cut off the head of every Dudeman 
in the country, from the Duke of Duluth down, and 
they lay stretched out just where they had fallen 
in their last struggles. 

“Paul got a little soft-hearted toward the last and 
sewed a few of the Dudemen together again, but 
he was in a hurry and got the heads on the 

wrong bodies and 
this made them stiff- 


ito atin. necked. These fel- 

| o> : ~~ lows wandered to 
v as. Massachusetts and 
Ae ») went back to Europe 


‘ with the Norsemen. 
They started in busi- 
ness as butlers and 
doormen. That’s why 
all doormen and 
butlers since that 
time have had stiff 
necks. 

; “The sun was set- 

y ting as Paul left the 
A silent and deserted 
; country of the Dude- 
o men. Electric Peak 
rose majestically 
twenty-five thou- 
sand feet into the air 
from the spot where 
Lake Superior now 
rests. He stepped 
to its lofty sum- 
mit and his shadow 
cast the gloom of 
night over the coun- 
try below him. He 
stood silent for a 
Moment and then 
addressed the wait- 
ing hills. 

““*T will make you 
the crowning glory 
of all America,’ he 
shouted, waving 
his great arm. ‘I 
shall come again; in 
time you shall be 
called the Loggers 
(Concluded on page 
51) 





SS _ The Duke of Duluth had’ 
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Frederic L. Colver 

BoYS’ LIFE has suffered a grievous loss in the 
death of Frederic L. Colver, for many 
years its business manager. The romance of 
magazine publishing in America has few names 
that can compare with his. He left the stamp of 
his enterprise on his chosen field—to his 





The New Year 
I" IS not merely our calendar that begins with 


the New Year. There is scarcely anybody 
who fails to date himself, some of his enterprises, 
his good resolutions, from the turn of the year. 
It is a custom that has come down to us through 
the years, the lengthening day being an augury 
of Spring and Summer and Fall with the short 
day and the long night behind. In that day, as in 
ours, the New Year meant a new start, a new 
turn, the will to something better. 

It is said that human life renews itself every 
seven years. In that period every man or boy 
becomes something new, changed physically. 
With a boy, of course, this is much more pro- 
nounced. Literally he is making himself over 
every day, and his resolutions, his trials, attempts 
and failures mean more. 

Good resolutions are, therefore, something that 
means infinitely more to him than to the grown-up. 
Habits are easy to form and easy to break, hope 
runs high. In his attitude there is a finer chivalry 
than he will ever again experience. Faith beckons 
him to a finer goal than he will ever again vision. 


Be It Resolved 

Not every one who makes good resolutions at 

New Year keeps them all. That would be too 
much to ask, for few can live up to the high hopes 
with which they start. But, succeeds or fails, each 
one gains something in the will to do better, and 
the hope and faith with which they strive toward 
a finer goal. That is perhaps as weli, for the aim 
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Our Inheritance 


SINCE 1914 the wealth of America has gone 

up by leaps and jbounds, and the national 
income has likewise climbed dizzily. The Bureau 
of International Revenue gives out the figure of 
the national income for 1926 as $90,000,000,000. 
Divide that by our population of 117,000,000, and 
the share of each man, woman and child becomes 
$766.51, or about $3,000 a year for each family of 
four. This is about one third higher than the in- 
come on an individual basis inGreat Britain, which 
for many years was considered the wealthiest coun- 
try in proportion to its population ever known. 
In the course of a few years we have caught up and 
passed them handsomely. Our income is larger 
than the whole of Europe put together. 

Our national wealth amounts to $320,000,000,- 
ooo, or about three and a half times our annual 
income. The large portion of this is, of course, 
real estate. As towns and cities are. built, as 
factories produce and land yields so the value 
goes up. When our ancestors landed here there 
was the same amount of land, but they nearly 
starved where now there is plenty for a hundred 
million. It is human knowledge, human energy 
applied to that same land that has increased its 
value and its yield fabulously. It is man’s mind 
that makes the difference. Where he builds and 
applies himself, value and yields pyramid. Who 
knows what that value will be when it passes into 
the generation that are boys to-day—what will it 
be a hundred years hence? 
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Boys Like Men 








genius was due the founding of several 
national magazines that are in every 
household in America. 

It is to-day found specially interesting 
to know that some of these adventures in 
the publication field were undertaken 
while Colver was still a boy. At seven- 
teen he was publishing “The Philomathean 
Review.” Later he took Edward Bok— 
destined to become one of America’s most 
famous editors— into partnership, changed 
its title to “The Brooklyn Magazine,” and 
sold it, a prosperous and going concern, 
a few years later. That magazine is now 
the “Cosmopolitan.” . During this period 
of boyish enterprise, still in partnership 
with Edward Bok, he originated and 
copyrighted the present form of theater 





nationality, age or sex. 


A $4,000 PRIZE 


BOY’S LIFE has added to its many enterprises the offer 
of a $4,000 prize, in co-operation with Little, Brown & Co., 
the publishers, for the serial and book rights of an un- 
published story, minimum 40,000 words, submitted to 
them in the Contest between now and July Ist, 1928. 
The contest is open to any one without restriction of 
The only condition in regard to 
the story is that it should be based on the Scout Law—the 
spirit and implication of the Law, or any part of it, rather 
than mention of the Law is what is desired. The prize of 
$4,000 is in addition to the usual royalties on the sale of 
the book. 

It has been the aim of the Editors to maintain a high 
standard in the contributions they accept from professional 
writers, and BOYS’ LIFE readers, we know, will be greatly 
interested in this offer, for its incentive is bound to reflect 
in the development of new material and new authors to add 
to their monthly enjoyment. 


MANY a boy who reads the stories of 

the boys of another day, and the 
part they played as inthe days when our 
frontier was moving westward, has been 
known to sigh enviously. The great days 
of Puritan and settler and frontier scout 
are gone, he moans, never to return. 

But only the face of the world has 
changed. The American boy remains the 
same. Our day has its romance for those 
who are prepared to take advantage of 
their opportunity when it comes. 

Think of those boys in Vermont, 
Western Massachusetts and Connecticut 
who suddenly found themselves in the 
midst of a flood, a flood such as had 
never before been heard of in that part 
of the country. Ifthey were Scouts there 
was an organization ready to call them te 
the most thrilling of all services—the 
rescue of lives and property. From Ver- 
mont in the far north,down to where Con- 








programs and baseball score-cards. Later 
he was to found the magazine that is 
now known as “The American Magazine,” and 
leave the mark of his enterprise on many publica- 
tions, including “The Success Magazine,” “ Lip- 
pincott’s” and the “New York Times.” He 
organized the Periodical Publishers’ Association 
and served for many years as its President. 

Of his many enterprises in the publication field, 
we doubt whether any interested him as deeply 
as did Boy’s Lire. He was a boy’s man, a keen 
and interested friend of all youthful enterprise, and 
in forwarding the Scout Movement and its maga- 
zine he took a real delight. Under his management 
the circulation of the magazine climbed from 30,000 
to 175,000, and it must have been a source of deep 
satisfaction for him to see its influence grow, and 
its pages bring back a response of affection and 
loyalty from the boys of America. 

He built firmly in his chosen field, and the 
magazines that today are found in every house- 
hold stand as monuments to his labors. What 
greater reward could any publisher ask? 








is more important than the end, just as the race is 
more important than the prize. To strive—that 
is all that one can ask. 

Perhaps there is no better place to begin with 
one’s New Year resolutions—“ That I shall strive!” 

That aim should, of course, be big enough to 
extend you to your full capacity, and yet not so 
big that you will feel the quest is hopeless. 

To reach out for everything you are capable of 
and yet to have something a little beyond your 
present best—that is the art of life and striving. 

And these resolutions should cover the full 
man—body, mind, spirit. 

What is the strong man without mind to give 
his muscles direction, and spirit to control them? 
What is mind without spirit to show its goal, or 
bodily strength to carry it there? What is good 
intention without mind to show how it can be 
attained? 

New Year resolutions are the most intimate 
things. Each should make them according to his 
own strivings. The important thing is that we 
make it count in the new start we all will take. 


necticut touches the sea, boys lined up in 
the forefront of that battle of rescue and service. 
The story told on the Scout World Page is one 
worthy in every way to be placed beside the saga 
of Scouting that the boys of Florida, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, St. Louis, San Diego, and many other 
places wrote when their call came. These valiant 
youngsters did a man’s work, played a man’s part, 
and it is to their glory also that in an hour of a 
great need they were tried and not found wanting. 





The Coast Guard Tradition 


WweHat tradition can equal that of the Coast 
Guard in magnificent daring? 

Two ships floundering off the North Carolina 
Coast in mountainous seas, the wind blowing a gale 
from 60 to go miles an hour. Steamers answering 
the S.O.S. and standing by are unable to do any- 
thing. For twenty-four hours the Coast Guard, 
without food or sleep, pit their little craft against 
the raging seas, with tow-line and breeches-buoy, 
never faltering in their persistence, until every man 
on the doomed ships is brought safely ashore. 
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: The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 












reports received from Mr. Roy N. Berry, in addition to numer- 
ous routine services, were also able to render a conspicuous 
and out-of-the-way good turn. Wishing to inform a lady that 
her daughter had been found, they felled a tree to make a 
bridge to the island on which the lady was marooned. A 
Scoutmaster and two Assistant Scoutmasters made a survey 


HESE notes are written just before Thanksgiving. 
In the many wonderful things that have happened 
during the year, nothing rejoices us so much as the 
record of scout service in various communities during 
the year. Along the Mississippi, at St. Louis and in New England, 
sudden disasters found the scouts ready to play a man’s part. 











te Bell 


Three scenes of scout service in the New England floods. 
Spring field scouts bringing relicf by boat, and (oval) Pittsfield 
and Dalton scouts set up a temporary kitchen at Beckett 


The floods that raged over Vermont, Western Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut came without the slightest 
warning. These regions had never known anything like 
it before. Heavy rains turned brooks into torrents, 
overgrown rivers tore out bridges and railroad tracks, 
and many towns were swamped. Fortunately these are 
sparsely populated areas, else the toll in life and property 
would have been much greater. 








Pittsburgh, Pa., scouts operating a relief station following 
the great gas tank explosion 


In the Worst of the Flood 

COUTS sprang into ‘service in their own communities 

immediately, and the story if told in detail would fill 
a book. At Montpelier and Waterbury in Vermont, 
where the blow fell hardest, scouts began immediately the 
work of rescuing people marooned by the flood by the use 
of boats, and salvaging property. J. F. Wilson, the Scout 
Executive of this area, wired: “I took charge of police 
office and traffic. Put up health posters. Ran radio 
messages. Made food survey. Distributed food. Did 
orderly work for Red Cross and National Guard. Begin- 
ning to break up wreckage for firewood in addition to 
above work.” That last is in itself a whole story. The 
debris piled up against the bridges, and breaking up that 
wreckage became at once a dangerous but extremely 
valuable service. It was the scout touch to put that 
wreckage to excellent use as fuel for the marooned in- 
habitants. Lloyd Squier of Waterbury, a former Scout, 
in a report broadcast over the radio, was called the hero 
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of the farm area in the council to determine the loss 
of milk cattle. The Scouts of Proctor, Vt., were 
specially commended for their wonderful service in 
the devastated region. 

In Western Massachusetts the floods affected 
areas under two or three large councils. Mr. F. N. 
Robinson, National Publicity Director, in his 
report on conditions there while the floods were 
raging, said: ‘‘More than 1400 Massachusetts Boy 
Scouts volunteered and rendered effective service 
through the flood crisis according to an estimate 
given by Mr. J. Hamilton Lewis, Scout Executive. 
Fully seven hundred boys were in service in Spring- 
field, West Springfield, Woronoco, Russell, Hunting- 
ton and Chester, according to preliminary reports 
made to Mr. Lewis by Scoutmasters in his area. 
From Holyoke, Northampton, Greenfield, Becket, 





Scout Robert James Lee receiv- 

ing his Honor Medal for life 

saving at New York’s Annual 
Scoutmasters’ Rally 


of the Winooski Valley re- 
gion for the rescues he 
affected. The same stories 
are duplicated wherever, in 
those isolated hills, the in- 
dividual Scout or the Scout 
Troop had a chance to be of 
service. 

The Scouts of Rutland, 
Vt., Council, according to 


The blind Troop of Raleigh, N. C., that recently won the 
Council’s swimming meet 




















the Railroad’s Efficiency Cup to Troop 1 of 
Crystal City, Mo. 





Pittsfield and other towns in Western Massachusetts 
reports indicate fully as many more in action. In addi- 
tion hundreds of other Boy Scouts from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut volunteered their services in the 
emergency, but they were not required. For the first 
forty-eight hours, service by the Boy Scouts was con- 
tinuous.” Speaking of the services of these scouts Mr. 
Lewis said: ‘Boys have done traffic duty, serving as effi- 
cient aids to the police, they volunteered as messengers, 
they ran soup kitchens and they have helped thousands of 
people to high ground and safety in row boats. The 
furniture of hundreds of families has been saved to them 
through the efforts of the boys.” 

The following is taken from some of the reports received 
in the National Office to illustrate the manner of service 
scouts rendered in the flooded areas: 

(Continued on page 38) . 








The Crested Seas 


A Synopsis will be found on page 42 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 





HE Airlie on a Sabbath morning. 7 
Who would have dreamed that this H 
was the same wild-driving schooner t 
that early that season broke all ‘ \ 
records to the Western Ground! a 


Hushed and still in the calm of the early 
dawn, we lay with our jib fast to windward, 
helm hard down, coming up and falling off in , 
the long and lazy roll of the Atlantic. { j 

Through the haze, other schooners began | 
to appear, jogging back and forth, stringing 
out their dories for the first catch. But no 
lines would be baited, no trawls under-run 
by our crowd on the Sabbath morning. 

Coming on deck, I dropped a bucket over 
side, and after washing in the cold salt water, 
came aft to where Uncle Jock was leaning 
against the wheel. 

“Well, laddie, it’s a bra mornin’.”’ 

“Tt’s great to be alive on such a day,” I 
answered, breathing deep of the zesty, briny 
air. 

“‘T see Black Dan and the rest o’ them are 
out makin’ their sets.” 

“Aye, come day, come Sunday, it’s all the 
same to them. But it’s different wi’ our 
Hielanmen from Judique. We must remem- 
ber, as Father Donald says, that the sea is 
the Blessed Mary’s Treasury. For six days 
we get the good gifts, why then should we 
not have one day for thanks?” 

“But sometimes I wonder if it pays,” I 
objected. “After a long run of bad luck 
we’re right plumb on to a swarmin’ school of 
fish, we might make big money on this very 
Sabbath.” 

My Uncle shook his head in disagreement. 

“Nay, lad, there are other things to think 
of beside the money. Dinna forget that after 
Culloden, the English offered thirty thousand 
pounds for Bonnie Prince Charlie. Even 
though the clans were starvin’ in the glens, 
there was none to betray our Prince. We 
may be poor, Johnnie Angus, but there are 
things in the heart of a true Hielanman that 
silver can not buy.” 

That morning, many flippant and con- 
temptuous remarks were aimed at us by pass- 
ing vessels. 

““Why don’t ye get after it while the goin’s 
good?” 

“High-line Sunday or High- line Monday 
it’s all the same when the fish is runnin’.” 

“Hi, Jock, you don’t know a good chance 
when it comes.” 
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Such were the remarks aimed at our inex- 
plicable skipper, but aboard the Airlie, with a 
loyalty unlearned and an honor untaught, he struck his sails 
in devotion to things unseen. 

In the afternoon, some of us went to visit one of the Mac- 
Lehose vessels lying close by. 


ITH Louis for a dory mate, I set out like the rest. 

Rowing back, toward twilight I was in pensive mood. 
It always affected me that way in a tiny boat right down on 
the breathing bosom of the deep. Finally, we ceased from 
rowing. It is surely a fine view that one gets from a wee 
dory all alone in the lap of the waves. 

Like a cradled bird we rocked gently on the calm and sleep- 
ing ocean. Before us in the pathway of the setting sun, a 
flood of running silver, of shimmering molten gold, while 
all about were sparkling gems, and wealth untold. 

“Eh, Louis, d’ye see the riches?” 

“Aye, well I see ’em, Johnnie Angus. Riches, did ye say. 
Sure it’s the whole jewel-box o’ the Blessed Mary that She’s 
pourin’ out fer ye to-day.” 

The eye caught those low-lying clouds, upon the rim of 
the far horizon, which denoted land. Under that cloud bank 
was a world of cities and of men. It seemed to me as though 
Louis and I were some far-off gods, dwelling in another 
realm separate and remote from the discontented folk on 
shore. Ours was the peace of the sea; what more could we 
desire? 

From these meditative moments I was aroused by another 
dory bearing down upon us, and the sound of a Highland 
boat song stealing over the silent sea. It was Little Rory 
pouring out his lyric soul. 


What tho a lowly dwelling 
On barren rock I own, 

My kingdom is the blue wave 
My boatie is my throne. 


—— = 
The art of picking up a dory while under sail is a maneuver requiring aaihndlle skill 


His approach meant the end of day-dreams. Quickly 
picking up our oars, Louis and I, keeping time to the refrain, 
joined lustily in the chorus, 


Ho thou bonnie boatie, 

Thou bonnie boatie mine 

So trim and tight a boatie 
Was never launched in brine. 


At the evening meal a buzz of strange conversation sounded 
around our foc’sle table. 

Though unschooled, in the truest sense our Highlanders were 
educated men. They had few books and magazines, but their 
minds were stored with a wealth of legendary lore. There in the 
gathering gloom of the Airlie’s foc’sle there flowed a feast of 
old song and old tradition with beautiful legends of Iona and 
Oronsay, in keeping with the spirit of the day. 

As the talk flowed on no one noticed that the darkness of 
the night had fallen. When the moon came out, stealing 
with its softened ray through port and scuttle, our dim 
group below were dwelling in another world. The watch on 
deck hung by the companion, while the very sea’s refrain 
seemed to tune itself to the enchanted setting. 

“Tl tell ye,’ said Little Rory, “‘never a horn of the 
best whuskey distilled in a Hielan’ glen where the foot o’ a 
gauger never trod, could go to me heart like the spell o’ a 
Ceilidh on a night like this.” 

The hour, the mood and the night had started us willing 
voyagers to the dim shore of ghosts and fairies. 

The spirit land in a steam-heated apartment is one thing, 
in a darkened foc’sle surrounded by leagues of sea and night, 
it is quite another story. 

From ghosts and kelpies the talk shifted to spirits of the 
earth, and air, and water, and the deeds of Fionn and his 
warrior boat. 





None of us in that foc’sle wanted to 
remember that we were moving among 
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shadows. 
“Thomas the .Rhymer,” “The Fairy 
Whistle,” “The King’s Daughter,” ‘The 


Golden’ Boat with the Silver Oars following 
the path of the setting sun to the Land of 
Youth”; these were more real than the hard 
portion ‘of wresting a living from a northern 
ocean. 

When the shadowy foc’sle with the spirit of 
the whispering wind gave way to slumber, the 
last sound was a voice crooning the old night 
blessing of the Isles, 


King of the elements, 

Our guide across the sea, 
Grant us now soft sleep, 
Beneath thy Guardian love. 


ONG before sun-up the following morning, 
Cap’n Jock bellowed thro’ the fore 
scuttle, 

“Come on, tumble out from below there, 
we’re goin’ to make a berth.” 

It was pitch dark and biting cold. We 
came on deck stamping and shivering from 
that chill which is bitterest at the hour when 
vitality is lowest. 

“The worst o’ this here goin’ 
tumblin’ out in the mornin’ early.” 

“Wish I was in the barn milkin’ the cow.” 

““Why’d we ever think o’ leavin’ the farm 
anyway?” 

There followed the inevitable remarks on the 
attractiveness of agriculture. Farms never 
look more alluring than they do when viewed 
from the wallowing deck of a banker in the 
midst of a grim ocean at some unearthly hour 
before the dawn. 

Aft at the wheel the skipper swung the 
vessel up into the wind, calling out as he 
did so, 

“Give us a cast o’ the lead there.” 

Louis took charge of the sounding; after 
running considerable line, he called back, 

“One hundred fathom out an’ no bottom, 
Skipper.” 

“ All right. ” 

Later, the sounding-lead was ont again. 

“Seventy -five fathom, and hard bottom.” 

“A bit deep; we'll stand on a bit yet. But 
the rest o’ ye git yer lines over the side an’ 
see what’s stirrin’!” 

Having baited up and cast over, there 
followed a speil of waiting. By and by some- 
one began hauling. 

“‘What ye got there?” 

“Nothin’ but a wee snapper.” 

‘Small stuff,” grunted Jock; ‘‘no use makin’ a berth here. 
Perhaps we’ll strike it better to the eastward.” 

Day creeping on apace revealed the crests of the breaking 
seas extending farther and farther into the gloom. With the 
sun at last peeping over the kindling skyline, the cook shoved 
his head up and hollered, 

“Breakfus! Breakfus!” 

All hands, with the exception of the skipper and deck 
watch, vanished below with an alacrity eloquent of what the 
tang of the briny can do for appetites. 

Around the foc’sle table the talk was mostly the season’s 
fishing, which was nearly ending. 

I was objecting on account of the school which we had 
missed the previous Sabbath, but Little Rory cut in: 

“‘Dinna ye fear, ye can leave it to the Skip to find ’em now. 
He’s got the high-line scent to his nose at last. I was watchin’ 
him just before we come below, standin’ there Ly the wheel 
like a man in a trance. When he’s like that he’s after fish 
all right, just as if he was a-smellin’ o’ their tails.” 

“‘Tow does he know where to find them?” I inquired. 

This question drew a contemptuous grunt from Little Rory. 

“He knows how to find them because it’s born in him. Ye 
can’t make a great fish-killer by teachin’. That’s something 
that’s got to come natural. Either a man’s got it or he ain’t.” 

Jock was certainly thoroughly abstracted, as we came up 
from the morning meal. He saw no one; heard no one. 

As Little Rory put it, he was “after the fish with all his 
soul.” 

Each man returned to his handline over the side, while the 
schooner jogged on at a fair clip. 

I was the first to feel a bite, as a mighty tug was apparent 
at the end of my line, I sang out, 

“‘Here’s a real one, at last.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Soon several of the others were also hauling away with 
might and main. 

‘Guess we’re onto ’em now,” said the skipper. 
another go with the lead.” 

Sixty,” came back the hail. 

‘Sixty fathom, an’ by the looks o’ what ye lads are now 
pullin’ in, there’s somethin’ better than sardines this time. 
Bear a hand for’ard and drop the anchor before she drifts 
away from it.” 


“Give us 


ORWARD on the port side there lay coiled up a huge pile of 

Manila cable, a half a mile in length, used as a riding haw- 
ser; this now went over the side after the anchor. 

‘Give her enough to let her ride easy,”’ was the order. 

For the next hour, after the vessel was “clubbed down” 
there was a tattoo of knives all along the quarter, cutting up 
chunks of herring, and baiting trawl hooks. 

The trawls consisted of tarred cotton lines, fifty fathoms 
for a tub. Each dory set six tubs, so that a set formed a 
long string when extended in one direction. The hooks were 
placed a fathom apart. As to the trawl itself, each end was 
attached to a buoy line, to connect it with the surface. 

Most of the fishing in our fleet was done in dories with a 
crew of two men each. The Airlie carried ten dories, and 
twenty dory mates. 

When each crew had his complement of six tubs of trawls 
baited up, the skipper ordered, 

‘‘Get ready your dories.” 

This set the MacEacherens on the one side, and Louis and 
myself on the other, jumping to it. The two top dories 
were hoisted over the rail, on port and starboard, and were 
left to hang there until the next were ready, when they were 
lowered into the water. 

Between the dories, as between the parent vessels of the 
fleet, a spirit of keenest rivalry existed, which meant that 
the minute a dory touched the water it was drive her like 
fury in order to make the largest catch in the shortest order. 
Top dories held the place of honor by dint of ceaseless 
striving. 

Dropping aft on the quarter, Louis jumped aboard, while 
I handed him our trawl tubs and gear; then 
joining him the pair of us started away to 
windward. 

As the others were ready, they followed on 
the course assigned, and the work of setting 
the trawls commenced. Each dory took a 
different direction. The vessel thus formed 
the hub from which the trawls radiated like 
the spokes of a mammoth wheel. 

After rowing out to the place where we were 
to commence operations, I ‘pitched over the 
buoy, with buoy-line attached. Before the 
buoy-line was all out, a tub of trawl was 
lifted on the after thwart and secured to it 
with the anchor, which was also thrown over- 
board. 

While Louis rowed away, I let the trawl run 
out, hook after hook, throwing each one clear 
30 that they could not become fouled. When 
one skate went, another was bent to it, and the 
performance carried on until all the trawls 
were disposed of. 

When the end was reached, the second 
anchor and buoy were let go. This left over 
a mile of baited line anchored on the bottom, 
each end marked out on the surface by float- 
ing buoys. 

With this task completed, Louis and I 
rowed back to the vessel to wait for a suffi- 
cient time to give the fish a chance to bite. 


FTER dinner all dories put off again and 
+ 4 rowed or sailed back to the end of their 
re-pective trawls, guided thither by high-flyers 
attached to the outer buoys. These were easy 
to pick up in fair weather, but it was a 
baffling task in fog. 

In underrunning the trawls, Louis stood up 
in the bows and commenced hauling away. 
At last, after an endless amount of pulling, 
the anchor hove in sight, followed by the 
baited trawl. 

“Hullo, here’s luck,” he exclaimed, as a 
good-sized cod appeared on the first hook. 

“All right, me lad, come right aboard here 
and shake hands wi’ yer Uncle Louis, an’ its 
right glad we are to see ye lookin’ so fat.” 

Silence for a moment, then, 

‘Don’t see no more comin’.” 

“Yes, here’s a haddock. That’s right, had- 
dock’s always tumble aboard easy, ain’t got 
the kick that some of ’em has.” 

‘Hi, what hae we here? A rock, eh, right 
up from the bottom. Well, back ye go to 
the bottom again, and worse luck to ye fer 
cloggin’ up me trawl.” i 

“But stop, I feel a halibut tuggin’ away. 
There he blows!” 
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“All right,’ I yelled; at the same-instant, picking up a 
gaff, I secured the halibut by the head, and then with a flap 
he was in the dory, a big flat fish weighing nearly fifty pounds. 

Halibut are always a terrifically lively fish; as he kicked up a 
great fuss, I seized a maul and clubbed him into insensibility. 

“Fits right into the bottom as if he was made fer it,” said 
Louis, opening up again on his monologue, as continuous as 
the trawl he was pulling in. 

“T see one, two, three cod comin’ along next.” 

“Just look how lazy that there big feller rolls up alongside. 
Yea, I can hear him sayin’ ‘Whip out yer gaff, there, Louis, 
an’ help me over the gunnel. Sure I’m homesick fer the taters 
an’ the gravy. Well, aboard wi’ ye me lad, an’ ye’ll soon have 
a cook a servin’ ye up in state.” 

“Now, look at that snapper! Just like ye, Johnny Angus, 
never quiet a minute. Kickin’ up a racket all over the 
bottom. Yea, snappers is the bra young lads o’ the sea, ye 
can’t keep ’em from kickin’ their heels so long as there’s a 
breath left in ’em.” 

Passing over numerous codfish, and an occasional halibut, 
Louis hauled on at the trawl until he came to a fish that was 
no stranger on the Middle Ground. 

“‘A dog-fish, so help me! A thousand curses on ye, an’ yer 
clan, ye dirty green-eyed varmint!” 

“Take that!—ugh—and that! fer meddlin’ with an honest 
trawl.”’ With cruelest vehemence, Louis nigh wrenched the 
jaw out of this hated wretch, and flung him back into the 
water. 

To show how much respect he had for rough-house and 
abuse, the dog-fish swam lazily aroud, turning up his nose 
in fine contempt for Black Louis and all his kind. 

“Save us, here’s a queer lookin’ critter comin’. What ha 
we here? A fish skeleton! A cod wi’ nothin’ but the skin 
and bones left on him. He’s been eaten since he got on the 
hook, eaten by the sand-flies. Sure an’ they done a mighty 
good job on ye, Mister Cod, polished ye right down as clean 
as a whistle. Nothin’ left fer yer fishin’ friends but yer teeth 
an’ tail.” 

So Louis kept up with his endless talk following the end- 
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From ghosts and kelpies the talk shifted to spirits of the earth 
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All the while, I was seated midship, baiting up the hooks 
as they came back to me, and passing the freshly baited end 
of the trawl over again into the sea, on the opposite side from 
which it was coming aboard. 

Hauling the vast weight of a trawl line, running inboard 
at one side, and outboard at the other, requires no little skill 
to prevent the tiny craft from capsizing. Here the long ex- 
perience I had had with Louis in boatmanship came into 
play, as we both swung into it with the ease and rhythm 
of trained dory mates. . 

“Well, there goes the last hook, and we got a fine load 
aboard, eh?” 

“Hope MacEacherens won’t beat us,” I remarked. 

“Beat us,” snorted Louis, “no fear, with your luck, we’ll 
show ’em.” Louis was very supesstitious and had an infalli- 
ble faith in my good luck. 


RACING toward the vessel under a tiny sail, we encoun- 
tered our rivals rowing up from the opposite quarter. As 
we drew nearer, they sang out, 

“‘Here’s where we'll show ye how to do it. Got to get 
up early in the mornin’ to beat the MacEacherens.” 

“Aw, quit yer blowin’,”’ answered Louis. 

From the deck, Cap’n Jock eyed our two dories with 
apparent satisfaction. 

“Well done, me lads, it ’ud take a fine gauge to tell 
which 0’ ye’s high-line this time.” 

Coming alongside, I passed our painter to the attending 
cook, and seizing the forks we began to pitch our load on 
deck. After which we clambered aboard and went below for 
a mug up from the shack locker. This snack was wolfed in 
speediest manner and then we were off again for another 
underhauling of the trawls. 

It was toward dusk when the last dories came back, at 
the completion of the day’s fishing. 

Stiff and sore in every muscle, we pulled against a rising 
sea in the gathering gloom. After clearing our load, as usual 
the dories were paid astern, and all hands went below to 
supper, after which, in the darkness, by the light of kerosene 
flares, we set ourselves to the task of dressing down the day’s 
catch. 

When the last fish had been headed, gutted, 
split and salted, Allan MacEacheren bellowed 
from the hold, 

“Not much more room, here, Skip.” 

‘Well, that’s the way it should be. Give us 
another day or two like this an’ there ain’t 
goin’ to be room enough down there fer a 
louse.” 

With the “dressing down” completed, the 
mess was cleared away, everything was made 
ship-shape, the decks were soused with buckets 
of salt water, the dories were paid up from 
astern, swung inboard and nested in the waist. 
After that, there was a rush for foc’sle and 
cabin, as every one was dog-weary from the 
exactions of the long hard day. 

It was ten o’clock at night. All of us had 
been at it since three o’clock that morning. 
But for me there was still another two hours 
on deck as it was my turn to stand watch till 
midnight. 

The stars were shining brightly. It was 
the season that I loved to spend alone on deck. 
But this night I saw no beauty in the stars; 
every sense within was dulled by sheer ex- 
haustion. 

In a sort of stupor, I marched around the 
decks inspecting the riding hawser at regular 
intervals, and keeping as bright a lookout as 
glazed eyes would permit. 

At last, the longed-for hour of midnight 
sounded from the cabin clock. After due 
warning, Allan MacEacheren, pulling on his 
reefer, came up from below as my relief. 

Allan said something to me about a “‘nine- 
fathom slumber,” but I heard nothing. I was 
already on my way for’ard. In another 
minute I had rolled in; as fishermen say, “all 
standing,’ and in a twinkling was fast asleep 
in oilskins and sea boots, with the strap of my 
sou’wester still fast beneath my chin. 

“‘What’s the matter? I only just went to 
sleep.” 

“Three o'clock, shake a leg, ye drowsie 
body.” 

The friendly hand of Louis was shaking me 
back into consciousness, a task none too 
easily accomplished. 

“‘Believe me, Louis, this here fishin’ is no 
holiday,” I said, rising languidly. 

“‘No, there ain’t any easy times a-sailin’ wi 
yer Uncle Jock. It’s drive her, drive her, 
drive her, wi’ him so long as there’s a pinch 0’ 
salt in his hold that ain’t been wetted.” 

“Well, I feel as if I could sleep fer a week 
and never wake up. But the best o’ this 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ELL meaning merchants in the town of Addison 

were the cause of all the trouble. Up to the 

time that they became excited over Addison 

High’s chances for winning the basketball 
championship of the county, the home five had played a 
dazzling game. But, with the posting of a list of prizes to 
be awarded the highest scorers on the team at the end of the 
season, the quintet suffered a sudden and startling reversal of 
form. 

At first no one had been able to account for the marked 
falling off in Addison’s play and followers of the team had 
ascribed it to the five’s having gone stale. There were some 
who thought that Coach Yarnell, in developing what had 
promised to be the finest team in Addison history, had pushed 
his men too hard and that this going to pieces in mid-season 
was the inevitable result. Yet such a deduction hardly 
seemed consistent with reason. Addison High had certainly 
encountered enough experience under fire to be immune from 
cracking open in the heat of battle. No, this quite obvious 
demoralization had come about in another way. One would 
hesitate to express an out-and-out opinion but it actually 
appeared as though the five had abandoned all thoughts of 
team-play and that each player had become, over night, an 
individualist! 

Take Steve Hardwick, the backguard. Who had ever heard 
of him letting loose as many as eleven long heaves from past the 
center of the floor in one game? And, of course, he had con- 
nected with but one! Not that Steve wasn’t conceded as a 
crack shot, but his shooting, heretofore, had been confined 
to times when the games were close and fellow players had 
been covered. Under such circumstances, the big back- 
guard’s efforts had been entirely justified. His recent rash 
of long distance tries, however, had won him only censure. 

“Hardwick must have gone out of his head and imagined 
he was playing a forward position,”” commented the Addison 
Herald. ‘“‘He shot for the basket almost every time the ball 
came into his hands regardless of how many team-mates were 
stationed more advantageously and waiting for passes.” 

But other members of the quintet came in for a panning. 
The Herald assailed Sanford Kleder, right forward, and his 
running partner, Bert Roscoe. 

“Our two lightning flashes at forward,” went on the paper, 
“apparently tried to flash by themselves in last night’s game. 
The result wasn’t striking enough to raise a clap of thunder. 
Bert registered seven field goals, it is true, but he did so at 
San’s expense. On half his shots, San was nearer to the basket 
and free for a try at goal, but did he get the ball? Ask Bert! 
A fine individual performance, you say. And we should worry 
because we won! Good folks, it’s time we were reading the 
handwriting on our basketball floor! A few more such 
exhibitions as our boys gave last evening and we won’t have 
any basketball team. Incidentally, whether it means any- 
thing to you or not, Bert passed San in the high scoring stand- 
ing—his seven field goals putting him out in front by four 
points. San could collect only three baskets on half as many 
chances. He was obviously off his game. But WHO wasn’t? 
Let’s hope our home hopes, whom we were about ready to 
christen our Wonder Five, snap out of their depression and get 
back into the swing that’s been carrying them along, with such 
promise, toward the game with Melburn and a possible 
championship! If they don’t, we’d better resign ourselves to 
swallowing some bitter medicine because Melburn’s got a 
mighty sweet team this year which’ll never be beaten by five 
fellows playing the game for themselves!” 

There were those who warmly criticised the 
Herald’s article at first reading only to calm 
down in the light of further reflection. Every- 
thing the Herald had said was true. And, after 
all, a dig in time might save the team’s digging 
its own grave! 

Meanwhile, in the big display window of 
Charles Hutton, jeweler, reposed a fascinating 
array of prizes as a constant reminder and in- 
spiration to members of the Addison High team. 
A large placard in the center contained these 
alluring words: 





YEA, ADDISON! PLAY TO WIN! WE 
WANT THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP! 
Addison Merchants Association 


H, a clever. wording, this! What a subtle 
double meaning to the “Play to Win!” 
phrase. Play to win the prizes offered! There 
were handsome gold watch-fobs with dangling 
gold basketballs to be presented each member if 


the team won the championship. Addison had 
never captured a championship. Such a 
victory would be good for the town. And this 
year’s team was worth encouraging. Addison 


merchants were loyal boosters as well as good 
advertisers. Behold, dear public, the gifts to be 





The Losing Victory 


showered upon certain popular youths of the town! Look at 
the marvelous sweater, the new suit, the leather traveling 
bag and the beautiful gold watch which would go to the center 
or forward of the Addison team who led in scoring*at the end 
of the season! And witness the camping outfit, the rifle, the 
boxes of hosiery and diamond stick pin which remained for the 
highest scoring guard to claim! Of course, the merchants 
appreciated that winning for the sake of their school was 
incentive enough to the players, but they felt that these prizes 
presented substantial evidence that the community was 
solidly behind the team. And so, in fact, they did! Too 
substantial evidence! 

If there was one thing, above all else, that Bert Roscoe had 
wanted for a long time, it was that gold watch. And San 
Kleder—well, that leather traveling bag would come in 
handy on his trip west next summer! As for Kinky Hayes, 
lanky center, a new suit that would fit would be twice accept- 
able. Pop Mercer, running guard, had his eyes on the 
diamond stick pin which he could see himself wearing at the 
Junior Prom. Steve Hardwick? The camping outfit, 
please, and wrap up the rifle for good measure. He didn’t 
care so much for the hosiery and the stick pin but if he won 
them, along with the rest, why should he refuse? The 
substitutes? There was naught for them but to cast covetous 
eyes on the assembled prizes and hope that the merchants 
might repeat such generosity next season when they might be 
playing as regulars. 




































San leaped into the air as the 
ball bounced off the backboard 
tipping it back through the ri 


BOYS’ LIFE 
By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Seymoor Ball 


And thus was the battle carried within the ranks of the 
Addisonians by an innocent-looking window display much as 
the ancient Greeks had been carried within the walls of Troy 
by an innocent-looking wooden horse! History was now 
about to repeat itself. No band of warriors, however strong, 
could hope to withstand simultaneous attacks from without and 
within. Especially when the attack within took the form of a 
fight among themselves! 

“‘Why can’t the interests in this town leave my team alone?” 
Coach Yarnell protested to himself. “‘Of course I realize that 
the Merchants Association thinks it has done something 
magnanimous and they’d feel greatly offended if I suggested 
that their action had thrown the five off its stride. But if I 
can’t get around this situation some way, the merchants as well 
as the whole town, are going to lose the very thing that they 
seek. We can’t win the county championship with every 
fellow on the team shooting for himself. Looks like I'll 
have to play the substitutes if I want any more real team 
work!” 


HE following Saturday evening Addison journeyed to 

Craven, and Coach Yarnell, diplomatically refraining 
from reprimanding his first-string men, simply pulled them as 
they took unwarranted shots at the basket. In seven minutes 
after the start of the game, the entire second 
team was on the floor and the regulars were 
eyeing each other with wondering sheepish- 
ness. What was the grand idea? 

Each had sought to mask personal aspira- 
tions. Surely the coach couldn’t be wise! 
Besides, even with individual work, they were 
staying out in front! And what, then, was 
wrong with that? Anyhow, if they found that 
they were hard-pressed, they could always go 
back to team work and pick up points. In 
this way, Addison would never really suffer, 
and, by this system, each fellow had a chance 
of “having his cake and eating it.”’ A sort of 
unwritten, unspoken gentleman’s agreement 
which each regular instinctively adhered to. 
A case of live and let live in the strife to win 
games as well as prizes! 

The substitutes finished the half and kept 
Addison in the lead, though they did not do as 
well as the regulars. Score: Addison, 24; 
Craven, 21. Almost too close for comfort! 
The regulars went back at the start of the 
second half to a situation that called for team 
work. In five minutes the small margin had 
been widened to a gap—36 to 23. Safe enough! 
Bert Roscoe shot from far out. The draperies 
swished. 

“What a basket!” shrieked the Addison 
contingent. 

“All right, Benton, go in for Roscoe!” 
ordered the coach. 

Bert left the floor, his face flushed. 

“‘What’s the matter?’”’ he asked, feigning 
an injured and innocent expression. 

Coach Yarnell smiled. ‘‘Ask me another. 
You know better than that, Bert!” 

“Know beiter than what?”’ insisted the star 
left forward. 

The coach turned his attention to the game, 
scorning answer. 

“Can you beat that?” Bert complained to 
Hawley, substitute backguard. ‘Coach yanks 
me for dropping one in!’’. 

At this instant, backguard Hardwick scored 
a sensational basket from three-quarters the length of the 
floor. 

“Hawley!” barked the coach, 

“Yeah,” said Hawley to Bert as he left the bench, “here J 
go in for Hardwick! You guys are too good, that’s all! 
Coach wants to save those shots till he needs ’em!” 

“Go chase yourself!’’ growled Bert. 

A disgruntled Hardwick s",uffled to the sidelines and crawled 
into a sweater, slouching down beside his ousted- team- 
mate. 

“What’s up?” he queried under his breath, with a sly 
glance toward the coach. 

Bert shook his head, guardedly. Oh, it was a grand game 
every one was playing! No one was supposed to realize that 
the other had any designs outside of giving his all for Addison. 
To accuse a fellow team-mate would be to accuse one’s self. 
And this would cause at least a minor insurrection! Hot 
denials! Counter charges! Everything but bloodshed! Con- 
sequently, none of the regulars knew why they were being 
pulled! Ridiculous? Yes. Outrageous? Yes. All accord- 
ing to the side from which you looked at it! 

But the thing that hurt Bert most, in his last removal, 
was the sight of San Kleder, being fed the ball by substitute 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Benton, running up a total of five baskets which put him 
back into the high scoring lead! 

‘What a lucky break he got!” mourned Bert. “I’m not in 
there where I can defend myself. But I'll 
catch him next game!” 

The Addison Herald, in commenting on 
this contest, said: ‘Coach Yarnell, obviously 
out to cure Addison’s streak of individual 
play, first replaced the entire five with 
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The timers bent over the watch. 


substitutes and later sent in Benton and Hawley for Roscoe 
and Hardwick. It was evident, with the absence of Roscoe 
and Hardwick from the line-up, that the coach had singled out 
the two leading offenders, for Addison’s brand of play picked 
up atonce. Flashing brilliant teamwork and exhibiting the 
smooth-running power of old, our five piled up a top-heavy 
score against Craven, winning out at the finish, 55 to 34. Need 
anything further be said in justification of our words of caution 
issued last week? This early calling of a halt to Addison’s dan- 
gerous tendency toward individualism has, in all probability, 
kept the county championship within the team’s reach.” 


"Pyne YARNELL waited patiently the result of his 
experiment. It would take another game or two to 
tell definitely whether or not his treatment had taken effect. 
But he was certain of one thing—he had given his players 
plenty to think about! And if he could clear up the trouble 
without coming into the open about it, so much the better. 
A coach had to compromise considerably to hold the good will 
of a community. Imagine the fuss that would go up if the 
word should go out, ‘“‘Coach Yarnell opposes awarding of 
prizes. Censures Merchants Association. Says only incen- 
tive team should possess is to win for the school. Brands 
prize offers as contrary to spirit which should be developed 
in youth and a factor absolutely ruinous to team play!” 

All this the coach felt that he could say and more, with the 
danger, however, of antagonizing many. Especially since the 
merchants had erred on the side of good intentions. No, the 
boys must be led out of the wilderness of their desires as subtly 
as possible. If they still thought the coach was not aware of 
the reason for their individual tactics, they were simply 
kidding themselves. A couple more doses, similar to. those 
administered in the last game, should thoroughly convince 
them of that. 

The wisdom of Coach Yarnell’s procedure became in- 
creasingly apparent as Addison continued through her 
schedule of games, undefeated, and approached the season’s 
last contest with Melburn an equal claimant of the county 
championship. With the exception of the quite noticeable 
wavering in mid-season, the five had re- 
covered strongly. Only occasionally did 
one or another of the regulars break out 
with an indiscreet shot and, just as a re- 
minder, the perpetrator 
was brought to the side- 
lines in a hurry. 

And yet, if the truth 
be known, it was more 
the disciplining of the 
players than the curbing 
of their desires that had 
brought about the “#/ ¢& 
change. There _ still 
lurked the strong long- 
ing for leadership in 
scoring and what that 
leadership would bring, 
but the team members 
reasoned there was less 
chance of 
winning out 
on the bench 
than in play. 
This thing of 
being taken 
from the game 
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One of them raised a gun 


and giving the fellow who was your rival an opportunity of 
improving his score, was not so good. Better, by far, to tone 
down a bit; take as many shots at the basket as you could 
reasonably get away with and thus stay 
in the running with the rest of the gang. 
Bert Roscoe’s example had been lesson 
enough. It had taken him two games to 
catch San Kleder after his removal that 
time when San had hung up five baskets 
with him out. Stood to reason that 
Bert, instead of feeding to San when he 
got the ball as substitute Benton had, 
would have taken some shots himself. 
After all, from the team standpoint, 
what did it matter who did the scoring 
just so the scores were made? 


HERE was great excitement in the 

town of Addison on the day of the 
game with Melburn. And Addison, after 
years of striving, was at last to challenge 
Melburn’s supremacy. Melburn had 
turned out championship teams with 
monotonous regularity. Here was Addi- 
son’s chance to break the monotony by 
defeating what was admittedly one of the 
strongest teams in Melburn history! 

By mid-afternoon, still hours before 
the game, the public square of Addison 
was thronged with Me!burn rooters who 
had brought their band along to contrib- 
ute to the noise. At least no Addisonian 
in hearing would credit the band with producing music. But 
every one was happy, and both sides were claiming victory 
at the top of robust lungs. 

Occupying a prominent position on the public square, 
one of the display windows of the Charles Hutton Jewelry 
Store came in for widespread attention. Centered above a 
most attractive array of merchandise was a red-lettered 
sign: 


WHO WILL WIN? 


Season’s Total 
San Kleder, right forward............... sou 06 
Bert Roscoe, left forward.... . cece Se 
Dy BONN, ONO. oico nc ceen esa ce cctme 96 
Steve Hardwick, backguard... .. eee 
Pop Mercer, running guard................. 31 


At a glance one could tell that, for Kinky Hayes and Pop 
Mercer, the race was over. Hayes could not hope, with his 
96, to catch Kleder and Roscoe, with their 114 apiece, in the 
one game remaining. Neither could Mercer expect to over- 
take Hardwick with his 31 points against the 42. Obviously, 
then, the competition was narrowed down to a neck-and-neck 
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fight between San and Bert, star Addison forwards. The 
one of them leading in scoring this evening would capture the 
prizes offered. And such prizes as they were! The crowd 
“Oh’d” and “Ah’d” over them. 

“* No wonder Addison’s played like a house afire this season!” 
remarked a Melburnite, dryly. ‘I would, too, with such 
awards to shoot at!” 

““They’ll need those awards for consolation after we get 
through with ’em!” predicted a second Melburn rooter. 
Then he added, punningly: ‘For what does it profit a team 
if it gains all the awards in the world, only to lose the county 
championship?” 

Bert Roscoe had fought an uphill battle'to reach a tie with 
San Kleder going into the big game of the year. The breaks 
had been against him, too. He had been taken out more 
often than San, which meant that San had played his hand 
more craftily. But Bert had not exactly registered zero in 
skull work. The last three games, when he had gotten the 
ball and was in no position to shoot, he had passed to Kinky 
instead of to San because Kinky was practically out of the 
race. Kinky could improve his score without endangering 
Bert’s. The Addison left forward laughed up his sleeve at 
this strategy, wondering that San had not thought of it. 
As a result of this feeding, San had been low scorer of the 
three and Bert had cut down the earlier season lead with 
Kinky still far enough in the rear not to cause trouble. This 
was real master-minding! And Coach Yarnell couldn’t 
accuse him of not playing the game, either! 

Late that afternoon, despite the fact that the streets were 
crowded, Bert could not resist the temptation to wander down 
past the jewelry store and worm into the mob in front of the 
window for a last lingering look at the handsome gold watch. 
The new suit was nice, the sweater was fine and the traveling 
bag was swell—but that gold watch! Words failed to de- 
scribe it! He’d seen it in his dreams. He'd heard it ticking in 
bed. Yes, he was absolutely sure it hadn’t been bed ticks. 
He’d all but had the watch in his hands! And he would have 
the watch in his hands after to-night! He was going to play 
as he had never played before to get it. Of course, he was 
going to play for Addison to win, but he was also going to 
play for him to win! And this meant that Kinky was going 
to get every pass he couldn’t convert into a shot at goal if 
Kinky was at all in position. He’d just pass enough to San 
so that the coach wouldn’t get on. 

Coach Yarnell had advised that the team members lie 
down for an hour or two of rest at home before reporting at the 
gymnasium at seven o’clock. The game was called at eight. 
This period of relaxation was calculated to calm nerves and 
relieve a tension which usually developed shortly before game 
time. Bert, anxious to be in the best possible condition, 
obeyed the coach’s command implicitly. In fact he obeyed 
it so implicitly that he overslept a half hour. It was seven- 
thirty when his mother, thinking he had gone, looked for him 
upon a telephone inquiry from the coach. 

“Bert!” she called, shaking him, ‘‘Wake up! Do you know 
what time it is?” 

And Bert, sitting up dazedly, grabbed for his watch pocket. 

“Gosh!” he cried, ‘‘ My gold watch—I lost it!” 

“What’s that?” asked his mother, sharply, “I don’t know 
anything about a gold watch but I do know it’s seven-thirty 
and—!” 

“Good night!” gasped Bert, coming to his senses, “I’m 
GONE!”’ 

And so he was, on the double-quick across town, cutting 
through alleys and side yards until he came to the back 
entrance of the high school gym guarded by Tony, the 
janitor. 

“‘Get a move on, young feller!” razzed Tony. “The game— 
she’s due to start in ten minutes!” 


ERT missed whatever last words Coach Yarnell said to 
the team. He was too busy jerking off his clothes and 
jumping into his basketball togs. And, of course, just because 
he was in a hurry, he had 
to snap both shoe laces! 
By the time he got up to 
the playing floor and had 
forced his way through an 
overflow crowd which lined 
the boundaries, the Melburn 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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San took the ball and flung it to 
the place where Bert should be 
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ARTIN McCAFFERTY, fourteen-year-old New York boy (right), recently 
established a new world’s record by eating four doughnuts in two minutes and 
Jorty seconds 
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AMMY RESHEVSKY, world famous as a chess 

champion at five, when he defeated forty players and 
drew two games out of forty-two played simultaneously, 
now at the age of fifteen is a senior at the Detroit 
Northern High School after two and a half years 


LBERT SPENCER, fourteen years old, spent: five months in making this replica 
~+ of the famous Santa Barbara Mission. Everything is modeled to scale and 
more than 3,000 miniature bricks were used 


4 VIOLIN, bearing the name of the master crafts- 
++ man, “Antonio Stradivarius 1691,” and valued 
at $10,000, was recently given to Harry Braun, eighteen 
years old, by August Heckscher, philanthropist, in rec- 
ognition of Braun’s proficiency on the instrument 





ILLIAM MEARS, fifteen years old, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
bought a pig for $20.00. In ten months he raised his poundage 
of ham from 250 to 2,832 pounds. Pork chops should be plentiful 


around Lawrence, Kansas, this winter 


IIE new world’s novice speed typewriting champion is 

Chester Soucek, of Coraopolis, Pa. He is shown with the 
“Al Smith” Cup he won at the twenty-second International 
Typewriling Championships held in New York 


* HALDEMANN-JULIUS, noted publisher, interviews 

* Noble Ballentine, boy sculpture, in quest of a boy or girl who 
will measure up to the standards of a modern young Aristotle, 
whom he will train as a future world thinker 
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4ta N E. LEFCOURT, thirteen-year-old son HE “best birler” in the country, Wilbur 'AGLE SCOUT LLOYD LILLIE, nine- 
. A. E. Lefcourt, realty operator and Marx, sixteen years old, of Eau Claire, Wis., teen years old, has been made a chief of the 


THE happiest boy in England is James 
Watson, age eighteen, who won a free trip of 


to the United States for delivering the best 
oration in a contest of more than 500 British 
students 


builder of New York, has been given a sky- 
scraper worth $10,000,000. He’s probably the 
only schoolboy who owns a cloud buster 


holds the four trophies won as a champion log 
roller. The cups are for the fancy and trick 
world’s title and the world’s championship 


Send in Photos and Information about Outstanding Boys You Know 


Blackfeet Tribe and is the only white other 
than President Coolidge to be given this honor 
by the Montana Tribes of Blackfeet Indians 
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Buffalo Boy By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 
PART V military posts established, an’ we ain’t through with the Injuns “An’ it’s a great life, Jerry, out in the open. Beaver 
yit. There’s the Sioux Nation, the Absarokas. Powerful Bill don’t hold with killin’ buff’ler the way we do. It’s 
FFAIRS at the "Dobe Walls trading-post went on strong an’ proud. Govinmint has given ’em a big territory, right we waste a lot of meat. I hear they’re talkin’ of cannin’ 
briskly. The great herd still stayed with them, but sooneror later it, savin’ all the carcass, meltin’ down the 
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split up by now into smaller bands under the 

leadership of various aggressive bulls, grazing along 
the rich bottom lands in the verdant coulées and by the 
tributary creeks. 

“You see,”’ said Billy Dixon to Jerry, ‘when we find a band, 
we clean it up. The plains up this way are more rollin’ an’ 
broken up than they are south. Thet’s what separates the 
herd, to commence with. The Injuns hev’ bin handlin’ them 
in the mass an’ chasin’ ’em till they’re plumb loco. So, Jerry, 
I’m goin’ to take you erlong an’ see if you’re as good at a live 
mark as you are at a target. I don’t want to git you nervous, 
but you want to remember missin’ is expensive. First you 
wound "Il stampede the bunch. So I’ll do most of the shootin’ 
an’ give you a chance to’ards the last.” 

Jerry thrilled with excitement and gratitude. 

“‘T don’t see why you’re so mighty good to me,” he said. 

Billy Dixon considered, chewing a stem of sweet grass while 
he squinted through the barrel of his Sharp’s “fifty.” It was 
fleckless, and he began to oil the lock with a feather. 

“Good gun ‘Il last you a lifetime if you treat it right,” he 
said. ‘“Gittin’ used to a weepon makes a lot of difference in 
bein’ quick an’ true in shootin’, Want to know why I’m what 
you call good to you? I'll tell you. 

“They call me Silent Billy Dixon. It ain’t a bad habit not 
to talk too much. Kep’ me out of trubble heaps of times. I 
talk to you considerable. But, when I was a kid like you I was 


the railroad ’ll be 
pushin’ ercross an’ 
there’ll be settlers 
to foller. Cattle 
ranches startin’ up, 
minin’ goin’ on. 
There’s gold in the 
Black “Hills, up 
Colorado way. I’ve 
seen it. Jim Bridg- 
er’s seen more. 
“This United 
States is growin’ 
fast in population. 
They’re pushin’ 
West. They’ll 
crowd the Sioux, 
an’ there’ll be "heap 
bit trubble! I 
reckon the Injuns 
hev’ got to go. 
But they'll fight. 
Those Sioux chiefs 
are proud, an’ 
they'll fight. 
“Scouts are goin’ 































taller, usin’ horns an’ hoofs fer glue. There’s 
some Germans who are workin’ erlong those 
lines, but we’re too furon the frontier for them 
to organize yit. Most of the buff’ler ’ll be 
gone time they git goin’, mebbe. I’d ruther 
trap beaver an’ mink, but the trade in beaver 
has slumped. We used to git plenty fer the 
pelts, but some one started makin’ tall hats 
out of silk an’ the big end of it has gone. 
The fur trade-ain’t picked up yit sence the 
war. But it will,an’ you an’ me, mebbe, ’!l 
go up North an’ into the Northwest an’ see 
what we kin do. Unless I sign up with the 
soldiers, an’ I ain’t overstruck with thet 
idee. Some one ’Il hev’ to doit. Few of ’em 
know anything erbout Injun ways. They 
ain’t bin trained to it. An’ they run inter all 
sorts of trubble. The officers can’t afford to 
let the men know they’re ignorant. It’s up 
to us scouts. The military hev’ got to pro- 
tect the settlers. The gov’mint does the best 
they kin, I reckon. They’re hampered by 
politics. Too many votes to run it fren 
people who don’t sabe the West. So the 
gov’nmint sort of jollies the Injuns erlong, 
givin’ ’em land thet’s bound to be taken up 


one fixed so there warn’t any chance fer me to do any talkin’ to help settle the an’ makin’ trea‘ies thet can’t be kept. Thet’s 
ke without bein’ told to shut up. Then I went trappin’, mos’ly country, find the why they say _ talk with fork-tongues. 
Detroit by myse’f, an’ I kep’ the habit, not havin’ anyone to talk to. trails, guide the Gov’nmint don’t want to exterminate ’em, 
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“I didn’t hev’ many chances when I was yore age, an’ 
younger. What chances there was I made fer myse’f. Same 
as you did when you stowed erway out of Dodge City. You 
showed pluck. Kit Carson was younger ’n you when he killed 
his first Injun. Jim Bridger was runnin’ a ferry at St. Louis 
when he was twelve. Beaver Bill was trappin’ minks an’ 
beaver an’ makin’ it pay when he was a year older. 

“General Fremont—he was a cap’n when I knew him— 
said one time a scout hed to be born. You’ve got a lot of scout 
qualities. You’ve got independence. You find things out fer 
yorese’f. You listen oftener than you talk, an’ when you ask 
questions, it’s becos you reelly want to find out somethin’, 
an’ don’t fergit what you’ve bin told. You keep fit an’ clean. 
You don’t loaf on the job. O’Keefe ses you’re reel handy 
pickin’ up a trade. Ascout has to be able to do a lot of things. 
He’s got to depend on himse’f an’ he’s got to learn to be 
thorough. 

““You’ve got a good eye an’ yore nerves are steady. Good 
health ’s got a heap to do with thet. You’re a growin’ lad an’ 


emigrants, in peace 
as well as war. 
Aid in buildin’ up 
the nation. A 
good scout can’t 
afford to make a 
mistake. He’s 
got to learn to 
handle himse’f 

first of all an’ 

he’s got tomake 

the most of 

himse’f. Know 
how to find game 
an’ water, to 
make out in all 
kinds of weather, 
how to find his 
way anywhere an’ 





























but it don’t take into account the way folks 
are goin’ to come out here. You'll see farms 
all out this way before you pass over the 
tange, Jerry. Jim Bridger c’ud tell you 
what he’ seen. Movin’ out West all the 
time. 

“T don’t want you to be a skinner. Any- 
one with a strong wrist kin larn how to 
skin beef, but it’s rough work an’ it ain’t 
what you’d call elevatin’s But shootin’ 
buff’ler is good trainin’. 
A scout lives off his rifle. 

“T’ve talked myse’f out 
fer a month, I reckon. 
Bin stored up, mebbe. 
But, if you want to be 
ascout, here’s yore chance. 
T’ll teach you what I 
know. How erbout it, 


you need food, but I notice you don’t bolt it an’ you ain’t everywhere. Know young pardner?”’ 

greedy. You don’t gossip what you overhear, an’ you don’t lie. the stars an’ the 

You don’t drink an’, if I was you, I’d stick to thet. You might weather signs. Lots ERR Y 
ion is hev’ an appetite fer it. I hev’ an’ I leave it erlone. You of these emigrants couldn’t say 
th the don’t git sore when you miss yore mark at shootin’, but you are plumb ignorant anything. His 
tional try harder next trip. Better’n thet, you try an’ sabe what was in Western ways. throat swelled 








wrong. I w’udn’t tell you all this, though I’ve bin watchin’ 
you, if you was the conceited sort. It never did a man any 
good, no matter how smart he was, to start thinkin’ he’s got 
the world by the tail. First thing you know you lose yore 
grip an’ go flyin’.” 

Jimmy sat silent, shy of hearing himself praised. 

“T’ve took a fancy to you becos you remind me of myse’f. 
You’re pritty well liked in general, outside of thet 
skunk, Carey, an’ he don’t count. He’s jest a 
blank card in a deck. 

“You've made friends here jest becos of the way 
you’ve acted, an’ the way to keep ’em is to keep on 
actin’ the same way. Money’s a good thing, an’ it’s 
necessary, I reckon, but the best assets a man’s got 
is his friends. Beaver Bill likes you, an’ so does 
Masterson, an’ Ol’ Man Keeler. I mention them 
special becos they’re good jedges. They might 
lose their good opinion of me if they heard me 
talkin’ so much. Mos’ men’s talk is ninety per 
cent. unnecessary an’ fifty per cent foolish. I 
reckon mine ’ud be the same way. Wisest man I 
ever met, ’cordin’ to popular talk, was a’most 
dumb. He never made a mistake. On’y the ones 
who talked. 

“Tm aimin’ to take you erlong with me becos it’s good 
trainin’ to be a scout. I reckon thet’s what you’d like to be. 
There’s some ses scoutin’ is goin’ out with the railroads, but I 
don’t agree with ’em. Take a hundred years fer the railroads 
to make more’n a few scratches ercross the western ha’f of the 
States. . 

“T’m hide-huntin’ right now, it’s true. I need money fer 


Tt’s up to the scouts 
to teach ’em to keep 
’em out of trubble 
or git ’em out 
of it. 


Jerry couldn’t 
say anything. 
But he looked 














up. But he put 
his hand into 
Billy Dixon’s 
strong grip and 
looked at him 
with shining 
eyes. The 
scout grinned 
back, clapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“We'll start out termor- 
rer, pardner. I’m goin’ to 
be proud of you.” 

Jerry had hard work to 
sleep that night. His 
greatest ambition had been 
aroused and the way opened 
for its fulfilment. But one 
question troubled him. He 
went with it to Billy Dixon 
as soon as he rose, well be- 
fore dawn. 

“Billy? What erbout 
Pete, my dorg? I can’t 
leave him behind. He went 
erlong with Beaver Bill an’ 
me to git Milly an’ he said 
he was a good dorg. He'll 
do anything I tell him.” 
Dixon stopped greasing the 
wheels of his wagon and 


of the my folks. Mebbe they was sort of hard on me, but the kindest at him with stood up, looking at Jerry 
other thing they did was to start me out on my own hook, an’ now shining eye with kindly eyes. 

honor they’re plumb old. I figger later on scoutin’ fer the army. A dorg kin be a 
dians Not jest as a fightin’ man, but there’s goin’ to be a lot of useful or a nuisance,” he 


wary 
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said. “Depends on the ermount of brains he’s got, how he’s 
treated an’ how he’s trained. I don’t figger breedin’s got so 
much to do with it. Heap of them thorobreds are jest 
stupid. I don’t blame you fer not wantin’ to go back on a 
pal. He might fuss the buff’ler an’ they might fuss him, 
but you see we make a permanent camp an’ go out from it 
to find our buff’ler, sometimes a mile or so. The shootin’ 
comes first an’ then the skinners git busy. They git through 
an’ the wagon hauls the hides to camp fer peggin’ out. The 
cook’s in camp all the time. Pete c’ud stay there, I reckon, 
though we’d mebbe hev’ to tie him up while you an’ me 
We git through first, you see. He’d be comp’ny 
So I guess 


was erway. 
fer the cook. 
he kin come.” 


HEY made camp on 

rising ground close toa 
little creek, about five 
miles south of the post. 
There were trees there, 
and it was a pleasant loca- 
tion. Dixon had three 
skinners in his employ, 
working on piece-wages, 
earning good money. He 
never failed to keep them 
busy, and men were eager 
to work for him, not only 
on this account but be- 
cause of his good nature 
and general capacities. 
He knew the places where 
the buffalo were most 
likely to be found, where 
they would go after being 
disturbed, and his shoot- 
ing was deadly. 

They found buffalo the 
first morning. Jerry and 
he rode out together, 
keeping to the lower 
levels in case they might 
be sighted, working up 
wind towards the spot 
Dixon thought the like- 
liest. He halted in a 
coul‘e and they staked 
out the horses so they 
could graze. Each carried 
a notched stick besides 
his rifle and went at a 
good pace, bending low, 
crawling on hands and 
knees and sometimes on 
his belly as they crossed 
the low ridges, Jerry imi- 
tating the scout’s move- 
ments, trying not to 
make the grass wave. 

“They ain’t so long-sighted as they are long-scented,” 
said the scout. “But it’s a good idee toallus train yours’ef 
to go like a snake through brush an’ tread soft an’ chancy 
where they’re twigs or needles. Good scelp medicine.” 

They flushed ground-nesting birds, grasshoppers whirred 
away, soaring on gauzy wings, now and then a cottontail 
scurried off or a jackrabbit sat up, watchful, the light showing 
pink through the membranes of its long upstanding ears. 
Once a blacktail deer bounded off from a neighboring ridge 
where it had been lying down. Jerry blamed himself for that 
and went more carefully. 

Dixon stopped, lying flat, and Jerry crept up beside him. 

“There they are,” said Dixon. ‘‘We’ll figger out the best 
way to git close up.” 

Jerry saw what he thought at first were clumps of low-grow- 
ing trees. It was still a little hazy, the early sun sucking up the 
dew. Then he saw them moving slowly; grazing buffalo; and 
his heart pounded like a trip-hammer; steadied again. He had 
to keep cool. Dixon was quietly studying the lay of the land 
before they crawled off, with the wind, taking advantage of 
every hollow. They stopped in a marshy place where willows 
gave them cover, and set up their crotches. Jerry had not 
dared look up. Now he saw they were close to the beasts, 
within a hundred and fifty yards of them. 

““Comin’ this way,” whispered the scout. 

The unsuspecting buffalo moved closer and closer, their 
heads low to the ground, nipping right to grass roots with 
jaws especially provided by Nature for economical feeding. 
Now and then one looked up, chewing its cud, stowing it away 
for later enjoyment, but they were not alarmed. 

““Thet’s the leader,” said Dixon. ‘The big bull thet jest 
looked over this way. He ain’t spotted us. He’s jest bein’ 
sentinel. Looks all round. I'll git him first, soon’s he’s 
broadside to. See where his shoulder works under the hide? 
Right back of thet, not too low.” 

The heavy rifle roared. The herd looked startled. The big 
bull slumped and the next one nosed at him. But they re- 
sumed their grazing. 


“Plumb stupid,” said Dixon. “Funny the smell of blood 


don’t stampede ‘em, so long’s the ones you shoot lay still. If 
they kick it’s different. Thet’s why a hide hunter has got to be 
a dead shot. Take all the bulls first. Then the cows. We’ve 
got a prime stand.” 

Again and again the Sharps barked, and every time. a 
buffalo went down—to stay. 

“Now, then,” said the scout, “you try yore hand. Squeeze 
slow an’, if yore hand ain’t plumb steady, wait. You’ve got a 
rest. Be sure you’re beaded on the right place. Don’t pull if 
you lose it. Wait. Keep the trigger set to the last ounce. 


You'll git the feel of it. Take thet one to the right. Git him 
when his head goes down, an’ he ain’t so li’ble to move.” 





The driver set his screeching brake. He had but one word—“Injuns!” 


For a moment Jerry had buck fever—bison fever. He saw 
two bulls, then a wavering outline of one. It was excitement 
coupled to anxiety to make good with his first shot. His vision 
cleared, his pulse was steady and he looked between his sights 
to where the muscles moved on the shoulder underneath the 
hump as the beast stretched forward to graze. 

“Boom!” The smoke drifted back with the reek of powder 
in his face. But the bull was down, without a quiver. Dixon 
clapped him on his back. 

“Plumb center, pardner! Told you you’d make good. 
We'll show ’em up to the post. Now we'll take every other 
shot. Skinners ‘Il be comin’ in with the hawsses soon. 
They’ve bin watchin’ us.” 

Between their own shots Jerry heard the far off reports of 
other hunters, but he hardly noticed them. He downed five 
buffalo before he missed his exact mark. The bison had 
swerved aside for a tempting tuft at the last moment and, while 
he killed it, it only fell to its knees at first, snorting before it 
rolled, kicking and bellowing, on its side, then collapsed and 
lay still. The remnant of the band gathered round it and 
finally took fright, galloping off with-tossing heads and stiff 
tails. Jerry was heart-broken. Dixon grinned at him, his 
sound white teeth flashing in his dark-tanned face. 

“You did fine, pardner. I missed my third shot when I 
started in. Miss ’em now,.once in a while. It moved on you. 
We’ve got enough to keep the boys busy with their knives. 
Here they come. We'll watch’em fer aspell an’ clean our guns.” 

Jerry admired the dexterity with which the skinners fleshed 
the pelts but he grew tired of it after a while, of the sight of the 
skinned carcasses. Dixon showed him how to get at the lock 
of his rifle, careful of dust on any parts, wiping, oiling sparely, 
replacing. Suddenly the scout looked up at the sun. Their 
shadows had dimmed, the sky was slightly overcast. The wind 
had fallen and he sniffed, stood, turning north. 

His cry brought Jerry up beside him, halted the skinners in 
their gory toil. A long line of smoke was rising, smoke that 
lifted in gusty waves above a dull belt of orange, far to the 
east and west. It was advancing swiftly. 

““They’ve set the prairie afire to drive the herd back south,” 
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said Dixon. ‘We've got to git out of this. Hev’ to backfire. 
We'll git the hawsses first.” 

They grasped their rifles and ran, the skinners with them, 

to where the frightened horses were tugging at their stakes. 

- They saddled swiftly, watching the fire that came on in leaps 
with a low roar like breakers on a distant beach. Now and 
then a fiery mass leaped up and was carried ahead. 

“‘Wind’s changin’,” said Dixon, “or they w’udn’t hev’ started 
it. The crafty devils. It makes its own draft. Here comes 
cookie with the wagon. Too hot fer him. Camp’s gone.” 

‘Pete ain’t with him!” cried Jerry. ‘‘He’s forgotten him! 
He was tied up! He'll be burned!” 

He drove his unspurred 
heels into his horse but the 
scared brute reared 
and plunged, refusing to 
be forced towards the 
thing it dreaded most, 
the rolling furnace whose 
heat was now manifest 
as it came on with giant 
stride, roaring louder and 
louder, the belt of orange 
stabbed now with jets of 
vivid red, the curling 
smoke mounting, the 
flames devouring the dry 
grass with eager, scarlet 
maw. 

The horses 
manageable. Jerry slid 
from the saddle and 
started to run towards 
the camp. He _ heard 
Dixon calling him back 
but he did not heed, 
choking down dry sobs 
as he thought of Pete, left 
tied, Pete, who was his 
pal, who trusted him, 
would be waiting for him, 
straining at his leash 
while the fire rushed on! 

The heat beat against 
him, puffs of smoke made 
his eyes smart and run, 
his flesh began to blister. 
A flaring tuft sailing 
ahead, dropped to one 
side of him and started a 
fresh fire. He paid no 
attention to it but raced 
on, every brezth more 
and more difficult, half- 
blinded. The creek would 
not stop the fire It was 
too narrow, too shallow. 
Fire would leap it in its 
frightful stride. He 
reached the trees where smoke was already driving through, 
heard Pete’s sharp bark that changed to a welcome note of 
relief. He slashed the rawhide thong with his knife and 
Pete leaped on him, licking his face. 


were un- 





HEN he turned back, staggering a little, with the raging 

fire almost to the creek, smoke wreathing and twisting all 
about him in a fog. Pete kept with him as he blundered on, 
barely sensing direction, unsure of it, breaking through the 
trees, to find fire ahead of him where the tuft had fallen, 
a leaping lane of it, licking along the ground, spreading. 

His eyes were scorched, he stumbled, fell, got up again, while 
Pete ran about him with anxious whines. He was gasping now, 
winded, breathing smoke, with the monster coming on like a 
line of fiery dragons. He was blind! 

A voice came to him. Dixon’s. 

“‘T’m here, pardner. Stand still. Now, then.” 

The scout, with superb horsemanship, had forced his 
mount towards the fire, its terror mastered by confidence in 
its owner, with whom it had shared many perils, none worse 
than this. 

Dixon reached down and grasped Jerry under one shoulder. 

“Jump,” he said, and Jerry obeyed with the last of his 
strength, dragged up, across the saddle in front of Dixon, 
astride, leaning faintly against the broad chest of the scout. 

“Pete?” he gasped. 

“‘He’s all right, pardner. May git his pads burned a bit. 
Grease ’Il fix it. We're goin’ strong.” 

Jerry did not see Dixon’s set face and anxious eyes. They 
went at the horse’s top speed, spurred by the nearing flames, 
to join the rest. 

“Think you kin set yore own saddle, Jerry?” 

Jerry summoned his reserves. He was to be a scout, like 
Dixon, who had saved him, delayed their chance of safety, 
too long, perhaps. 

“You bet,” he managed. Dixon helped him.to mount. 
He could see a little now. His will had cleared his faculties. 

They had started a backfire, which was creeping slowly in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Bean Hole Barbecues 


S MOST of my readers know I spent some 
time last year in the far South and was 
much interested in the splendid Scouts 
we have down there. I also remember 

with great pleasure the cabbage-palm they gathered 
for me and which when cooked was the first I had 
ever tasted. 

I listened to the talking of these Southern Scouts 
and this is what many of them said: “Sir, why is it 
that you do not tell Southern Scouts something that 
they can do in winter without the help of cold 
weather, snow and ice? Down here, you know, 
we have very little of cold weather, no skating and 
no sleighing or coasting. Why not write, once in 
a while, about something we Corncrackers can do 
in the winter time?” 

Honest Injun, that seems to be a reasonable 
request, for when we get down to facts what use are 
toboggans, sleds, ice-skates, snow-shoes, skate-sails, 
to the boys of Texas, Florida and other Gulf States? 
Even in the South, however, the boys must eat and 
good things to eat seem to be most particularly 
appropriate for New Years’ Day. Still I would hesi- 
tate to take up the space allotted me here to tell the 
Northern boys how to cook cabbage-palm and 
alligator tails, although, I can vouch for the fact 
that both are delicious foods when properly cooked. 
I know, because I have eaten them. 

Neither would it be fair to take this space to tell 
the Southern Scouts how to cook ptarmigan, snow- 
shoe rabbits and reindeer-moss. Such things are 
not to be found in the South, and cabbage-palms do 
not grow in the North, neither do alligators frequent 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes, Columbia 
River or the Ohio and upper Mississippi and they 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 




















beans were spread in a big baking pan, the bacon 
was sliced but not all the way through, and I can 
see it now as it looked when taken from the oven, 
brown as a cinnamon bear, bacon standing up a bit 
above the beans brown and crisp on top. I never 
tasted sweetened beans until I came to New York, 
but to prove that I am not bigoted I will tell how 
to use both molasses and onions. 


Beans 

After you have parboiled two quarts of white 
beans until the wrinkled skin splits while cooling, 
take an onion about the size of a good apple, slice it 
and spread the slices on the bottom of the jar, 
Fig. 1. Pour beans on the onions until jar is half 
full and on the beans place another layer of onions; 
* on top of the onions put two cubes of fat pork each 
about five inches square. Pour in the rest of the 
beans and spread a teacup of molasses over them; 
now pour in enough water to cover the beans, Fig. 1. 
While the beans are being prepared a fire of small 
wood has been blazing merrily in the bean hole and 
now it is a mass of glowing coals; shovel enough 
ashes and embers out to make room for the bean 
pot. Take a clean wet cloth, a piece of clean damp 
paper (not printed) or a thin piece of birch bark 
and place if over the top of the beans; then force the 
lid down and place the pot in the bean hole, Fig. 1, 
cover the pot entirely with the glowing embers and 
pack them all around the pot and then say your 
prayers and go to bed; in the morning you will have 

the finest baked beans you ever ate. 
It may be that you are not fond of baked beans; 
if that is true you are indeed to be pitied; neverthe- 
less, we will give you something else in place of the 


will not be found around the waters of Bangor or ” \. beans. How would you like roast mutton, venison, 
Duluth. Therefore, we will this time try to confine ae - i VOY or pork? Did you say lamb? Well, it makes little 
ringhon to _ topics and ee _ as — ” Ze N SS AEE EE i Gon Seer. difference; we would cook them all the same, that is, 
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maybe the day before that, the principal character- 
istic of New Years’ Day was the abundance of free 
lunches, and I do not refer to bar-room lunches, but 
regular, sit-down-to-the-table-and-order-what-you- 
like feeds, so it seems that on the day when every 
one formerly kept open house and every one ate all 
day long we should have a Scout feast. 
When the redoubtable and genial Captain 
Marryat visited New York he described Broadway 
as being five miles long and five miles of roast pig! 
Maybe that was Fourth of July, I do not remember, 
but it was five miles of roast pig I know. Now 
down in Ohio, Kentucky, I also remember that the New Year 
tables groaned with their load of boned turkey and turkey 
stuffed with oysters. “I declare!” “Yum Yum,” “I-want-to- 
know!” “I swan!” All of which translated means that this 
was princely food, and this leads me to our subject of 


Bean Holes, Burgoos and Barbecues. 
AYBE that we “frozen turnips” up North will be unable 
1 on New Year’s Day to dig bean holes through a foot of 
snow into the frozen ground, but what of it? If we have an 
open fire-place we can use that as a bean hole, 
or forget our pride and cook over the coal stove 
or even the blamed new gas stoves or out- 
landish electric heaters; if not, we can sit by the 
fire and suck our fingers until the bean hole 
season arrives and Fathers and Sons Day! 
Since the barbecues and the burgoo are 
equally popular both North and South and 
because I want to do a good turn for the 
Southern boys, I will tell them how to have a real 
old-fashioned honest-to-goodness Barbecue and 
Burgoo and 


Bean Hole 

To make the latter, dig a hole big enough to 
contain your earthenware jar of beans and at 
the same time to leave plenty of room on all 
sides for the hot coals, ashes and glowing embers. 
Fig. 1 shows section of a bean hole bean pot and 
adjoining land. 

When the hole is dug prepare the beans; some 
folks like them Boston style sweetened with 
molasses, some folks like lumberman’s style 
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flavored with onions, but all like them seasoned with fat pork. 
Did Isayall? Well, most all; but in the part of Kentuck where 


I lived the beans were not baked in a pot, neither were they 
sweetened; and in place of fat pork they used bacon. The 
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barbecues. In Europe they barbecued oxen whole 
‘ four hundred years ago, and I have the picture of it 
made four hundred years ago, but we barbecued 
a couple of sheep last summer. 

It was at the late Homer Davenport’s place in 
New Jersey that I last attended a whole-ox barbecue. 
Homer Davenport, your daddies will remember, was 
a famous cartoonist, but Col. David Abercrombie, 
of Abercrombie Camp, 311 Broadway, was the one 
a~, Who was “chief cook and bottle washer.” At the 

Dan Beard Outdoor School barbecue, Col. Dave 

brought with him a young man who dug the roasting 
pit, Fig. 2, and in which were three firepits, as you may see by 
referring to the diagram. 

After the fire had been burning quite a while and the pit 
was as hot as an oven, the sheep were trussed up on wooden 
frames made of freshly peeled green 
maple sticks, Fig. 3. 

On each side of the pit, Fig. 3, fresh 
green leaves were thickly strewn so that 
the meat could not possibly touch the 
earth, when turning it. In spite of this, 
one lady, with her nose high in the air, 
declared that it was a dirty way to cook! 
Why, bless her poor innocent soul, no 
meat ever cooked in a hotel, restaurant 
or home kitchen was as absolutely clean 
as these two roast sheep. 

Col. Dave first baked the inside of the 
sheep, Fig. 3, and then turned them over 
and baked the outside; it takes about three 
hours to cook a sheep. I forgot to say 
that at a barbecue the meat is not placed 
over the fire where it would be all 
smoked up, but over the space between 
the fires. Col. Dave is showing you with 
the rod, Fig. 2. It was Captain Bartlett 
Beard, just in from Syracuse University, 
who cooked the 


Burgoo 


for us on that wonderful Fathers and 

Sons Day at camp in the mountains of 

Pike County, Pennsylvania. Eagle Scout 
(Concluded on page 53) 





Amateur Requirements 

What are the requirements for an amateur license to operate 
a voice transmitter on the 83.28 to 85.66-meter wave-band? I live 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Get in touch with the Federal Radio Supervisor at the 
Custom House, New Orleans, La. He has supervision over 
your district. You might also write for a copy of the Federal 
Regulations governing amateur radio. Address your letter 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Changing Tubes 
Can I use two UX-199 tubes in a Radiola III in place of 
WD-11 tubes—Paul H. Dortch. 
No; the set is designed to operate most efliciently with the 
WD-11 tubes. 


Three Tubes for Loudspeaker 
Please send me instructions for using a loud- 
speaker with a crystal set-—Richard A. Strafer. 
A loudspeaker cannot be used with a crystal set. 
At least three vacuum tubes must be employed to 
give satisfactory loudspeaker operation. 


St. Paul in Chicago District 
I live in St. Paul. Where should I apply for a 
license? —A. R. Debbert. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, Chi- 


“Sp arks”’ 
Chard 


Hears Marconi 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





License for Telephony 
Does radio telephony require the same operator’s license as 
wireless telegraphy?—William Downes. 
Yes; for amateur stations. 


Lightning Arrester 
Is a lightning arrester needed with a crystal set?—Edward 
Smail. 
Yes, it should be used to protect the set, the same as with a 
vacuum tube outfit. 


Adding a Power Tube 


1. I already have a license to transmit by code. Do I need 


% another license if I use voice transmission on the proper wave 
lengths? 
2. Where can a power tube be added to a six-tube sct?—Jack 
Prineman. 
eM) 1. No; but be sure that you send out the voice on 





the waves specified for amateur broadcasting of 
voice. You can send voice on the wave-band from 
170 to 180 meters and from 83.28 to 85.66 meters. 

2. The power tube goes in the last audio ampli- 
fier socket. 


Woven Antenna 
Is a flat ribbon woven antenna better than a round 
woven wire?—Louis F. Camp, Jr. 
The results will be equal. 





cago, Il. 






what “‘Sparks” Chard wrote in his note boqk during Marconi’s 


B wie experimenting with short-wave radio may be interested in 
lecture before the Institute of Radio Engineers: “For long dis- 


Tube Replacements 


New Jersey District 
I live in Camden, N. J. Where must I apply for 
an amateur license?—Ilomer J. Letier. 


If one tube in our five-tube set goes dead does that 
mean all tubes should be replaced with new ones?— 
John Carter. 

No; one tube may have more current applied to 
it than the other tubes because of the rheostat 
arrangements and therefore its life will be shorter. 
If all tubes have been in steady use for a year or 
more and the set is not functioning up to standard 
it is generally good practice to replace all the 
tubes. 





rcduced below 92 meters. 


tances the daylight range steadily increases as the wave length is 
e 32-meter wave is received with ease at 
Beyruth, Syria, from England, over a distance of 2,100 miles, while the 
92-meter channel fails over this track in daylight and scarcely covers in 
excess of 1,000 miles. 

“Tests show that the 60-meter wave is slightly better than 92 
meters during daylight; 47 still better and 32 very much better. 
naturally assumed and experience confirms that still shorter waves 
will span even greater distances during daylight hours. 
short waves may be ineffective at night.” 


But the very 


Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, Balii- 
more, Md. Northern counties of New Jersey are in 
the New York district and must apply to the Super- 
visor in New York City. 


It is Crystal Set Data 


Where can I get information relative to building a 
crystal set?—William M. Freck. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Marconi Lauds the Radio Amateur 


UGLIELMO MARCONI was found, not many weeks ago, 
sitting in his comfortable suite in the Ritz Carlton, 
while outside a heavy autumn rain was washing the pavements 
of New York. He said that he marveled at the rapid advance 
that radio has made on this side of the Atlantic since he last 
visited the United States in 1922. 

“T am particularly impressed to find that the younger 
generation has such a wide knowledge of radio. The fathers 
and mothers have been drawn into radio because of the 
entertainment value, but the boys, I mean the youthful 
amateur radio experimenters, are enthusiastic about it because 
they are fascinated with the possibilities. That is a fine 
thing for radio, because youth has the punch and the go, and 
that is what will tend for further progress in radio,” said the 
inventor of wireless 

“Do you think that radio field is still one with many oppor- 
tunities for boys who are interested in experimenting with 
amateur wireless?’’ Marconi was asked. 

“Radio- offers an excellent opportunity for youth to-day,” 
answered Marconi. “But the young man must have plenty 
of perseverence, patience and originality. He must study 
electricity from A to Z, because that is the foundation of 
radio. There are many problems yet to be solved. The 
field is open for the young man who does not attend college 
as well as for the college graduate.” 

“‘Are there any special phases of radio that are more fertile for 
amateur experimenters than broadcasting?” 

Marconi quickly answered, “‘ Yes, short waves, beam trans- 
mission and television. I believe television is finally emerging 
from the laboratory stage. 

“Short waves and directional transmission are very im- 
portant fields. Short waves were neglected up to a few 
years ago and we got rather into a rut by confining all our 
researches and tests to long waves. Yet I have felt all through 
the history of wireless that short waves were still likely to 
develop into many unexpected directions and to open up new 
fields of profitable research. 

“The results obtained by amateurs by means of short 
waves do great credit to them, especially if we consider that 
most amateurs possess only limited facilities for experimental 





work. Their observations have frequently been of value in 
helping us to arrive at a better understanding of the very 
complex phenomena involved, but care should be exercised in 
accepting their observations, especially when they concern 
what I might term negative results,” said Senator Marconi. 

‘Some short time ago I read a statement by an eminent 
English authority that, according to amateur observations, 
the daylight range of a 100-meter wave did not exceed 200 
miles and for a wave of 50 meters 100 miles. These distances 
were very far short of those ascertained by myself and my 
assistants, but it may very well be that the location of their 


Photo, Radio Corporation of America 


Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of wireless who sees great 
possibilities for amateur experimenters in the short wave field 





stations was not favorable to reception, or that they lacked 
operating experience. 

“T have always found that for reliable comparative ob- 
servations and deductions in regard to transmission over 
different and varying distances there is nothing so good as 
a receiving station installed on a suitable steamship. On a 
ship one can have the advantage of using the identical aerial 
system, the same receiving apparatus and the same observers 
throughout and at all distances. This is, I believe, a most 
reliable way of testing the behavior of these waves. 

‘Short waves are also beginning to show unhoped for resulis 
in improving broadcasting and making it workable over great 
distances even during the hours of daylight. And directive 
methods, I feel confident, will soon be utilized for broad- 
casting by enabling programs and speeches to be transmitted 
over large portions or sectors of America and to distant 
countries with much greater strength and freedom from 
interference than is possible with existing methods. Further- 
more, short waves will assist in rendering more practical the 
systems of picture and facsimile transmission, including 
television. The big problem to-day is to overcome fading. 

“T think we all know that static has all along been the bug- 
bear of radio,” said Mr. Marconi, “but one of the most salient 
facts that we have noticed in working long distances by means 
of short waves is that, particularly when receiving reflectors 
are employed, static has been generally conspicuous by its 
absence, but, when noticeable, the signal strength has mostly 
been well above the disturbance strength level of static.” 

Senator Marconi said that a fact of great practical value 
has been observed in connection with the short wave beam 
system, and this is that even in the tropics the static is much 
less troublesome and severe when receiving short waves than 
with the much longer waves, which until recently were 
exclusively employed for long distance wireless communi- 
cation. 

“Our results so far and the progress of radio shows us what 
can be done by the combination of a great number of workers all 
intent on securing improved results. 

“‘ And how many, who began as amateurs, have contributed 
in one form or another to this purpose and this success?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Did You Write This? 
This is typical of a number of letters received. 
Dear Sir: 
Have been reading the Scouting Section and wish to 
ask a question. 
Thank you very much, in advance. 
Very truly yours, 
(U Insigned).. 


No, I am not a mind reader. Try some one else. 


Eagle Certificate 
How may I replace my Eagle Scout Certificate, which has 
been either lost or destroyed?—Scout VERNON V. VINE. 
See your local Scout Executive or ask your Scoutmaster to 
write to National Headquarters B. S. A., giving date when the 
certificate was issued. 


Schools of Forestry 

Tell me the names of some Forestry Schools near my home.— 
Joun G. Ross. 

School of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; Yale School of Forestry, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Motors 

Where could I get a catalog on motors for bicycles?—Scout 
Joun W. NIcHoLs. 

Mail order houses carry such motors. 
Warner & Co., or Montgomery Ward, Chicago, IIl., 
a sporting goods or department store in your town. 


Write to Sprague, 
or try 


The Scout Uniform 

Are Scouts supposed to wear uniforms only at hikes, meetings, 
etc.?—JAMES Kors. 

Wear the uniform at official Troop meetings, trips, rallies 

and public events when Scouts attend in a body; when taking 

tests or appearing before Court of Honor; 






ah && 
. 
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ness. A Scout should earn, but should do this in civilian 
clothes. The uniform should not be worn as overalls to work 
in, neither when hunting or drilling with a gun. These 
things are not a part of Scout work. 


For Mercy to Animals 
Please tell me where I can join the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.—Scout ROBERT FRASER. 
Write to that organization, 25th St. and Madison Ave., 
ae a pa 


No Never 
Do you answer questions in any other magasine?—Scout 
WALTER REED. 
No. 
Gun Caps : 
Where can I get caps for a muszszle-loading gun?—Scout Ws. A. 
McKnicur, 
Joe Kendig, West Philadelphia Ave., York, Pa., and 
Bannermans, New York City. 


Staff and Totem 
Our troop are much interested in the staff idea and totems, 
and just at this time I should appreciate some information along 
this line—J. T. SUMNERS. 
See article in October Boys’ Lire. 
are adaptable to staves. 


Many of these totems 
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A Danish Veteran 

I have been an active member of the Boy Scouts of 
America since 1925, and before that I was in the Boy 
Scouts in Denmark as active member since 1922, until 
the time I came to this country in April, 1925. Will I 
now be able to become a member of the Veteran Scout 
Association, since I have had five years of service in the Boy 
Scouts, even if it is in two different countries?—AAGE FELDT- 
MOSE, ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER. 

Since you are a member of the Boy Scouts of America now, 
your service in the Danish Boy Scouts Association may be 
counted for Veteran credit. Send to your Local Council, or 
write to the National Office for Registration Blanks. Fill 
these out carefully and send with your Danish credentials 
to the Local Office. 


Cleaning a Turtle Shell 

What way is the best to clean and polish a dried-out turtle shell? 
—“DantEL Boone” Moroso, 

Use pumice stone, sweet oil and a chamois skin to polish 
up the outside of the shell. Take a cup of quicklime and water, 
use a stick with a rag tied on the end to paint the inside of the 
shell and get rid of what particles of fat and meat may be 
adhering thereto. 


No Bead Work Merit Badge 
Is there a Merit Badge for Bead Work concerning Scouting 
activities?—OtHo FE. Tomas. 
No. 


Good Scouts Do Not Smoke 
What do you think of a Boy Scout who smokes? What do you 
think best for us to do? Ask them to withdraw from the Troop or 
should we, the Troop as a whole, make an attempt at putting a stop 
to their smoking so that they will drop the 





when upon Scout service or duty; it is per- 
missible also for schools, church or special 
occasions; it is worn always during Anni- 
versary Week. 

The Scout should not wear his uniform 
when engaged as an individual in any busi- 





Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2 One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
= Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
Questions which have been be ignored. 
PS Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


repeatedly will 


habit for good? 

Try to break them of smoking. If they 
have got any nerve or will-power they can 
quit. I know what I am talking about. 
I smoked for forty years, but when the 
women commenced I quit; I am no sissy. 








The Readers’ Page 


Why Advertising? 
By Edwin Boeger 


PannArs you have asked yourself that question many 
times. If you have, it is a sign that you are not interested 
in the thing that makes possible the printing of this magazine. 
Do you ever stop to think of the time, money, and care that 
companies spend in preparing their advertisements? Possibly 
not. In fact, I’ll wager that considerably less than one 
per cent. of this magazine’s readers stop to consider that! 

The amount of money that a manufacturer spends on adver- 
tising would be a fortune to the average person. He must 
pay a large salary for a man to prepare the ad. Then he 
must pay a huge sum to have the ad printed in various news- 
papers, magazines, etc. Then, if he distributes books, 
pamphlets, or other matter to his customers, he must pay to 
have these printed and prepared, and perhaps spend a great 
deal on postage to mail these. 

Now, then, what does the manufacturer get in return? 
More customers? Perhaps. But how can he get more 
customers if the people don’t read the ads? And when I say 
people I mean readers of this magazine. The advertisements 
in this issue, or any issue, are placed there for the benefit of 
the readers. In this case, they are boys. Do you boys take 
advantage of this benefit? Most of you don’t. 

To illustrate my point, open a copy of Boys’ Lire 
Almost the first big ad you see is that of the Remington Arms 
Co. They try to make their ad of sufficient interest to catch 
all boys’ eyes. And yet, do you stop to look at it? Hardly. 
You are anxious to read the fiction. Recently they printed 
their ad in semaphore. Did you stop to figure it out? If 
you know semaphore you probably read it right off, while 
those who don’t know the signals don’t know what it’s all 
about. If they were interested they would send for the booklet 
giving the code. 

Almost every boy’ has some hobby. There are advertise- 
ments concerning articles, hints, etc., about every hobby. 
Do you read these ads and take advantage of them? For 
instance, stamps. Do you buy stamps from people adver- 
tising in Boys’ Lrre? You will always find bargains there. 
Do you want to learn more about foods, guns, boats, etc.? 
Read those particular ads. 


Please give some attention to the people who help push 
your favorite magazine ahead. Pay them your interest and 
they will repay you with their products in more ways than one. 


Getting Used to Things 
By Max Hubbuch 


A NERVOUSLY puffing little coast steamer brought us— 


meaning bag, baggage and human beings—from the port 
of Cherbourg out on the sea where the SS. President Hard- 


My Radio 
By Bobby Giuld 


You may sing of lordly ships, 
And the wonders of the deep, 
Where the dashing spray, of the waves so gay 
Their tryst with the ocean keep. 
Or the locomotive iron-bound, 
With pulsing heart to go, 
Through the stilly night, it flashes bright, 
I sing of the radio. 





The motor car goes swiftly by, 
Along the winding way, 

And the friendly tone in the telephone, 
Brightens a weary day. 

The wireless so wonderful, 
Flings messages to and fro, 

And the plane sails high through the sunny sky,— 
But give me the radio. 


Here isolated in the wild, 
Away from friend or kin, 
The night winds damp, howl round my camp, 
A roaring fire within. 
I hear the sweetest music, 
And plays, and news, and so 
The world’s within, when I tune in 
My wonderful radio. 


ing lay at anchor, gently rocked by the waves. “There 
she is!” ran round the boat inside a half-minute when the ship 
was first sighted, and everybody hustled astern. 

My, but we were anxious to get aboard! You should have 
witnessed that scramble! ... At first it looked like hope- 
less confusion on mid-deck—the whole mob just milling 
around and around. I could make neither head nor tail 
of it any more than of a bull dog chasing a stubborn flea at 
his north pole. But presently the ship’s officers interfered, 
singled the passengers out and stowed them away in their 
respective cabins and staterooms. 

A whistling roundish fellow -7ith merrily dangling legs sat 
on his bed when I entered my cabin. He introduced himself, 
and I was honestly “tickled” that an American was to be 
my room-mate. Mr. Arthur Geddup, I learned, was com- 
pleting the last instalment of a round-the-world trip. Being a 
kind-hearted man, he didn’t make any more fun of my un- 
American English than was indispensable, and we became 
good pals during our week’s companionship. 

It was not purely accidental that I had chosen an-American 
boat. I had my ticket made out for the President Harding 
because I was going to America. Now, prior to reaching 
a foreign country, you should try to learn as much as possible 
about that land’s language, people and customs. At least so 
I figured. And I tell you, Buddy—mighty glad I was to have 
decided thataway! 

My first step in American education was to speak American 
English, so as to be able to make myself intelligible on board 
ship. Although I was better acquainted with American than 
with British English on the printed page, I hadn’t talked 
twenty words “‘American” any time before. With the help 
of my room-mate I made, however, good progress, and at the 
end of our trip even contrived to be served potatoes—and 
not some other dish—when I ordered them. 

Speaking of dishes—I was dumbfounded when I scanned 
for the first time the menu card in the dining room. Naturally 
on United States ships American dishes are served, and 
equally matter-of-course I knew about as little of them as 
any spaghetti-devouring lazzarono of Naples. Switzerland 
has magnificent lofty mountains, clear and cold water and 
splendid air, but when it comes to cereals, grapefruit, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Great Imitator 


IDING behind a mask, 
man’s most dangerous en- 
emy strikes in the dark 

and adds two out of every thir- 
teen deaths to his score. 


Just so long as men and women, 
and boys and girls approaching 
maturity, are not taught to rec- 
ognize the cruelest of all foes to 
health and happiness—just so 
long will many lives be wrecked, 
lives which could have been 
saved or made decently livable. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of 
thousands of victims of this in- 
sidious disease (syphilis) are ut- 
terly unaware of the fact that 
they have it and that its malig- 
nant poison is steadily robbing 
them of health and strength. 


No other disease takes so many 
forms. As it progresses, it may 
mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous 
breakdown. It may appear to 
be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There 
is practically no organic disease 
which it does not simulate. 


It is the imperative duty of each 
man desirous of protecting his 
own health—and more espe- 
cially the duty of every parent 
anxious to safeguard children— 
to know its direct and indirect 
results. Syphilis is responsible 
for more misery of body and 
mind than any other disease. 
It destroys flesh and bone. Its 
ulcers leave terrible scars. It 
attacks heart, blood vessels, ab- 


wi ator 


dominal organs—and most tragic 
of all are its attacks upon brain 
and spinal cord, the great nerve 
centers, resulting commonly in 
blindness, deafness, locomotor 
ataxia, paralysis, paresis and in- 
sanity —a life-long tragedy. 
Because of fear and ignorance, 
countless millions of victims 
have been wickedly imposed 
upon and hoodwinked by 
quacks, charlatans and worse— 
insidious blackmailers pretend- 
ing to practice medicine. 


The United States Government 
took a brave step forward during 
the Great War and told our 
soldiers and sailors the truth 
about this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked 
or improperly treated. 


It can be cured by competent 
physicians if detected in time 
and if the patient faithfully fol- 
lows the scientific treatment pre- 
scribed by his doctor. After the 
disease has progressed beyond 
the first stages, cures are less 
certain, but a great deal can often 
be done to help chronic sufferers. 


Men and women 
should learn the truth 
and tell it to those de- 
pendent upon them. 
It is a helpful sign 
that the best edu- 
cators deplore the old 
habit of secrecy and 
urge wide-spread 
knowledge and frank 
instruction. 





It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
persons in the United States have or at 
some time have had syphilis. 


From 5% to 40% of all the cases in the 
general hospitals of this country are found 
to be suffering —directly or indirectly — 
from this disease. The variance in the 
figures nds upon the character and 
location of the hospital. 


According to Government statistics, the 
deaths of 200,000 Americans, each year, 
are directly caused by syphilis and asso- 
ciated di But th ds of deaths 
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charged to other causes are actually due 
to this disease. 


Hospital and clinic records show that early 
infant mortali in 
by pre-natal treatment of syphilitic in- |: 5 % 
fection. ‘ 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
will gladly mail, free of charge, its 
let, “The Great Imitator’”. You are 
urged to send for it. 


lity can be reduced one-half 


HALEY FISKE, President. - 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Minimum Requirements 
for Chartered Amateur 
Boy Scout Publications 


MATEUR Scout Publica- 

tions shall be chartered 

by the Boy Scouts of America 

only upon compliance with the 

following minimum standard 
requirements. 

The scout must edit, man- 
age, and personally supervise 
the printing, binding and 
mailing of at least three issues of the following 
described publications. 

Makeup. Publication must contain at least 
four pages. Covers may be included in the 
four. 

Each page must be at least 5 x 7 inches. 
Must be set up in 6 


Lone Scout 


BOYS’ LIFE 





scout leader, or other respon- 
sible citizen. 

3- Present a clean record of 
business-like conduct of pub- 
lication for a period of at least 
three months. 

Journalism Merit Badge. 

Every First-class Rural 
Scout or Sagamore Lodge Lone 
Scout who produces evidence 
that he has complied with the 
requirements for a chartered 
publication and has also met 
the requirements for a merit badge in jour- 
nalism by the publication of five chartered 
issues is entitled to the award of a merit badge 
in journalism. If in council territory applica- 
tion should be made to the proper officials of 
the local council. If outside of council territory 

direct to Boy Scouts 


























to 12 point type. If 
eight or more pages, 
back must be pasted, 
stitched, or stapled 
except when the pub- 
lication is strictly a 
newspaper in form 
and character as dis- 
tinguished from a 
magazine. 

Must be set up in 
an effective, work- 
manlike manner. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF THE 


Bop Scouts of America 
in consideration of the terms of this application 
duly prepered and filed, does hereby grant to 


|} of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
City. 

National Boy 
Scout Amateur Press 
Association. (a) All 
scouts who have 
qualified for the 
merit badge in jour- 
nalism shall be en- 
titled to membership 
in the National Boy 
Scout Amateur Press 






Appearance must —Russelll Paxton. Editor —_ Association, upon 

be attractive. eg ON application theref 
‘sare Che American Leader e ena 
Publication must ona - — or all Lone Scouts in 
good standing who 


be printed on paper 
at least suitable for | 
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; '// Certified al Headquarters, | , ae 
reproduction of the || W/ aaa year og, eae of \/)}| Quill are eligible to 
newspaper cuts. \! Wi ——January_1927- I] become members of 

Name. Name of {71 . 2, scoutDivision (| the National Boy 
paper must be suit- |"(}< ‘AN| Scout Amateur Press 
able to a chartered || 3 * || Association. 

Boy Sccut publica- (b) All Lone 
tion as approved by Scouts who, of 
the National Com- course, are Boy 
mittee on Boy Scout a : : Scouts, may beco 

Chartered Publica- 74e above charter is the new Boy Scout Charter issued GoldQuillown ers oar 


tions and must not 
duplicate the name 
of existing chartered 
publications. 

A Chartered Publication. Must be pub- 
lished regularly on a monthly basis, with a 
regular publication date. 

Contents and Advertising. Must be approved 
in Charter Application by Scoutmaster, Patrol 
Scoutmaster, Lone Scout guide or other scout 
leader. 

2. Be in harmony with standards of Boy 
Scouts of America, i. e. free from matter of a 
destructive nature and conforming to the high- 
est ideals of Scouting. 

3. Be of such character as to appeal to 
scouts—be interesting and helpful to them 
containing items as follows; contributed ar- 
ticles by scouts in good standing, troop and 
patrol news, stories of life-saving, Court-of- 
Honor meetings, helps in scout crafts, good 
turns, stories, poems, cartoons, sketches and 
news notes, original photos and drawings. 

4. Show at least one page of scout news, 
original (not clipped) matter. 

5. Show at least one-half column of editorial 
comment. 

6. Be varied, well expressed, and show good 
judgment on the part of editors in selecting 
material. 

Retaining Siandard. The National Com- 
mittee on Boy Scout Chartered Publications 
will have power to revoke the charter on thirty 
days’ notice if required standard is not main- 
tained. 

Advertising. 
provided: 

1. Such copy contains nothing out of har- 
mony with Boy Scout ideals. 

2. It does not occupy, in all, more than 25 
per cent. of the entire space of the publication. 

3. No advertising allowed not in accordance 
with Boy Scout ideals. 

Finances. Those responsible for the publica- 
tion shall: 

1. Have worked out an efiicient budget and 
method of procuring funds to cover cost of 
publication and distribution. 

2. Give evidence of having financial back- 
ing, sufficient for one year.» Such support may 
consist of guarantee by parent, guardian, adult, 


give on this page 


Advertising copy may appear 


to editors of chartered amateur Boy Scout publications; 
available to all Lone Scouts who mect the requirements 





are eligib!e to charter 
membership of the 
Boy Scouts Amateur 
Press Association. 

(c) All editors of standard Chartered Boy 
Scout Publications, past, present and future, 
may become members of the National Boy 
Scouts Amateur Press Association. 

Apprentices in Journalism. Local Councils 
of the Boy Scouts of America may, as an en- 
couragement of amateur journalism, grant a 
local council charter to patrol, troop or Lone 
Scout tribe publicatilons complying with the 
following requirements. 

1. Publication of a printed, typed, mimeo- 
graphed, or multigraphed scout paper. 

2. Issued regularly for a period of at least 
three months. 

3. At least four pages 5 x 7 in size. 

4. Complying with the general requirements 
for scout magazines, as to subject matter and 
style. 

Publication of such paper, cannot, of course, 
entitle its editor to membership in the National 
Boy Scout Amateur Press Association, but it 
can give valuable and interesting experience 
in Journalism for scouts who have an inclina- 
tion for such work and may train the scout 
to become an amateur journalist and help 
him later to secure and develop a Chartered 
Amateur Boy Scout Publication, and will be 
of real stimulus and worth to any Scout, Patrol, 
Troop or Tribe. 

Out of a mimeographed or typewritten 
paper, a printed one may grow when facilities 
and finances warrant. 


Region Three Yearbook 

ONE SCOUT TACCHINO, the newly 

elected Council Chief for Region III, has 
produced a very attractive and interesting 
Yearbook for his region. This book carries a 
story on Lone Scouting in Pennsylvania by 
Chief Scout Executive James E. West, tw> 
contributions of Walter A. Yanovich which 
maintain his high standard; other stories on 
Scouting by outstanding Scouts in Region III. 
One page is devoted to photographic repro- 
ductions of Lone Scouts and the entire centre 
two pages are given to poetry in memory of 
John Lucas. The book is a credit to Scouting. 
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Completing Your Work Bench 


By “Uncle Bill” Wood 


Meet ‘‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 


VERY boy wants to make things >f wood—to learn the proper 
way of using a saw, chisel, plane, and other tools. ‘‘Uncle Bill’’ 

is 0ing to show you each month how to make some useful article, 
and will, on request, send you a pamphlet on the proper use of tools. 
“Uncle Bill’ is an old hand at the game and can show you many a 
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BACK APRON 
AND BACK BOTTOM 
RAIL SCREWED TO 
ENDS Fig. 1 





T DOES seem a long time since we started 
our work bench. But I guess with Christ- 
mas and all coming on you haven’t lost 

any sleep worrying about when you were going 
to get it finished. I was certainly surprised to 
have a lot of you write in for plans for going 
ahead before the rest because I thought every- 
body would be busy writing letters to Santa 
Claus and window-shopping in the big stores 
for what he wanted the old boy to leave him. 

There were a lot of fellows, though, that were 

what I call ambitious and I hope they got their 
plans all right and went ahead. Now you 
regular fellows better get to 

work too, so you won’t be - 
left too far behind. Be- 
tween the holidays when 
there’s no school you can 
catch up, I guess, and we’ll 





WIOTH OF NOTCHES 
MARKED FROM RALS, 


new wrinkle. 
shows you how to finish it. 


Last month he started his work bench. Now he 
Watch this page, for these “How to 


Make”’ suggestions provide not only you but the troop and patrol 
with projects that might earn something for the troop treasury.— 


The Editors. 


usually chisel with the flat side of the blade 
nearest the work, but in long grooves it may go 
too deep, so put the bevel side to the wood. 

When you’ve fixed] these \joints on each leg 
you’ll have to mortise out the hole for 
the vise lock on the left-hand front leg. You 
need an expansive bit in your bit-brace and a 
sharp chisel. Measure up 2% inches from the 
bottom of this leg and square a line across 
one of the wider sides. Now measure up 24 
inches from that line and square another line 
across the face of your board. 

Find the exact center of the leg and measure 
% inch of each side of it. When you have 
done this draw lines up and down at these 
points to cross the first lines you made and 
you have a square marked out for the vise 
lock to fit into—2% inches up from the bottom 
and 2% inches by 134 inchesasshownin Figure 1. 

Mark out the same figure 
on the opposite side of this 
leg so when you cut it through 
you can be sure you’re coming 
out right. Start now to make 
a habit of doing this. When- 











get through in jig time. ap 

You know [I kind of wish 
we hadn’t had to begin 
with a work bench. This 
time of the year we could have been making 
some dandy presents, but, I reckon, we couldn’t 
have done much without the old bench, so 
there’s no use crying. We just better dig in 
so’s to finish and get on to something else. 

Next month we’re going to make a book 
tack. Here, here, I’m giving out secrets. Now, 
Mr. Uncle Bill Wood, you’re as bad as anybody 
trying to go too fast. You say yourself you’ve 
got to take it easy in wood-working—haste 
makes waste. 

Well, all right, I won’t say another word 
ahead of time. We'll get one thing done and 
then see what comes next. By this time every- 
one is sure to have his lumber fixed for putting 
together to see what he can make out of it, 
but there’s some jointing to do first. 

Figure 1 shows you how the rails are fitted 
into the legs, and that’s where 
we’ve got to do some fancy cutting. 
Well, it won’t take long so we 
needn’t get discouraged. Clamp 
all the legs together as in Figure 3. 
If you haven’t any clamps, nail a 


CLAMP ALL FOUR PIEC TH 
Soe" as: ECES TOGETHER WITH SHE, 


Fig. 2 





ever you are going to saw or 
chisel through a board, mark 
both sides. To cut this out 
take your expansive bit set for 
1% inches and make a line of holes as shown in 
Figure 5. Then chisel out the scallops and you'll 
have a clean square hole where you want it. 
In chiseling take small chips. Don’t forget. 


OW the putting-together business can speed 
up. Lay a top-end. stretcher in the top 
notch of one leg. Clamp fast and bore through 
them both with a 34-inch auger bit. When the 
screw end of the bit comes clear through with- 
draw it and turn your piece over to finish the 
hole from the opposite side. Keep the leg and 
stretcher square to each other all this time. 
When the hole is finished bolt the pieces to- 
gether with one of the bolts I told you to get 
last month. 
Then take a second leg and put it on the 
other end of your top-end rail in the same way. 
‘ 


FINISH MARKING NOTCHES ON EACH PIECE 


SEPARATELY « 
3% 


ce 
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pieces, a nail in each piece. By 


testing with your try square, as h— 6 
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told last month, make sure the 











ends are even. 

Then lay a top-and bottom-end 
stretcher across the legs, the first 
stretcher at one end and the 


SAW 





CHISEL 


SAW 
SAW 








second six inches from the other 

end. Mark the width of the 

stretchers on the edges of the 

legs. Then unclamp and square the lines on 
each individual leg, also marking down % inch 
on two sides of each leg for the depth of the 
bottom stretchers and 34 inch for the top 
ones. Be sure you mark both sides of each leg 
so when you saw and chisel your cuts will be 
the same depth all the way through. 

Sawing comes next. Figure 3 shows all you 
need to know about this, if you saw carefully 
and not farther on one side than the other. 
Then chisel. Here we ought to stop and get 
some dope on how to chisel correctly. 

See that your chisel is sharp. After that is 
done the most important thing to be sure of is 
that you take small chips. Here are some fine 
points: 1. Cut with the grain instead of against 
it whenever you can. (Figure 4 shows why.) 
2. Hit a chisel with a mallet not a hammer. 
3- Hold the chisel at an angle to the cut instead 
of straight—because a sliding cut is easier to 
make and leaves the work smoother. 4. Al- 
ways chisel from the line toward the waste 
wood. 5. On straight cuts and outside curves 
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Fig. 3 


Drill only one hole at a time and then use the 
bolt or screw that goes in that hole before 
boring another one. If you do this you will be 
sure to have each hole where you can fasten 
the parts together squarely. 

After the top stretchers are bolted take the 
bottom-end stretchers and make two %-inch 
or 3/16-inch poles in each four screws. These 
are to be 7% inch in from the ends of the 
stretchers and 3% inch from each edge. The 
placing of the screw and bolt holes is shown 
in Figure 6. After the holes are drilled 


countersink enough for the 
heads. When you have these 3 
ew 


four holes finished in each bot- 


tom rail place them in the 
notches you’vemade, so you can 
bore pilot holes. These want 
to be smaller than the threaded 
part of the number 12 screws 
you are using. The shank of a 
number 12 screw is % inch in 
diameter, the head is larger, Fig. 4 


and of course the end is smaller so the pilot 
holes for these screws should be about 1/16 
inch. The softer the wood you are using the 
less hole you will need because the screw can 
push through pretty easily. 

Here’s where some tools could be used that 
were not listed last month. A _hand-drill 
and this 1/16-inch drill are two, or you can 
use a scratch awl. The substitute for a scratch 
awl is a nail. I shouldn’t be recommending 
such things but I know well enough what it is 
to do without the proper tools, and I guess it’s 
pretty nice to have some one tell you what’s 
going to give you the best job. At the same 
time you bet I’m hop- 
ing every one is equip- 
ping himself as fast as 
he can. Very soon 
every boy should have 


BORE ALL THE 





THROUGH FOR BOLTS 4 

















and then screw the collar to the jaw and the 
nut to the back of the leg. We’re almost ready 
to put the top on and call it finished. I’m as 
excited as any of you, but let’s not hurry and 
spoil it the last minute. Take a deep breath 
and a drink of water while you straighten your 
back and look it over. 

Put the 34-inch bit back in the brace and 
make a few holes about % inch or 3% inch 
apart through the vise lock. Use a bolt for the 
vise-lock pin. The vise lock is used to keep 
the jaw parallel to the leg when in use. With- 
out it they would draw together at the base 
and not hold well, but with it can be set for 
narrow and wide work. 

Now for the top: Set the planks on 
evenly and mark when the bolts go. 
These should be as follows: on each of 
the outside boards, a bolt 3 inches in 








a complete set of good 
friends for his work PORE AS SHown 


OWMETER 
bench. Then we'll see "£0 uncer seen, hae 
what work can be Li i} 


turned out. 


FOR now use the 

1/16-inch drill, 
scratch awl or small wire nail to make a little 
pilot hole for the thread of each screw in the 
legs of the bench. Make these one at a time, 
inserting screws as you goalong. Soap each 
screw a little before using to make it enter the 
wood easier and test with your try square to 
see that your two pieces are going together 
squarely. When they’re set square make them 
fast with your screw-driver bit. 

Drill similar holes in the back apron and 
screw this on. There should be three screws 
located in the middle of each leg 1 inch, 4 
inches, and 7 inches down from the top. 
It is easy to put on the aprons. Be sure they 
run even with the top of the legs and stretchers 
so you will have an even, firm setting for the 
top planks. Put the bottom back stretcher on 
in the same way you did the bottom end 
stretchers. Then your work will look exactly 
like Figure 1. 

Next put on the front apron and the bottom 
front rail. Now we’re ready for the vise. If 
you haven’t the vise screw already, get one at a 
hardware store eighteen inches long and 1% 
inches in diameter. It will cost about $1.50. 
It will have a loose collar behind the handle and 
a vise nut on the end as in Figure 7. 

Here’s where we’ll have to be as careful as 
anywhere. At the small end of the vise jaw 
mark out an open mortise 134 inches wide and 
2% inches deep. Cut this out with your saw 
and chisel and fit the vise lock into it as in 
Figure 8. Bore a 34-inch hole through both 
and fasten together, but do not draw up tight. 
Then put the vise lock into its mortise in the 
leg. Figure 8 shows the vise on a smaller scale 
than ours, but you will see just how it goes to- 
gether. With your vise lock and jaw fastened 
and the vise lock in the leg the top of the jaw 
should be even with the top of the bench. 

If it is, take it away and measure down 74 
inches from the top of the jaw. In the exact 
center bore a 14-inch hole with your expansive 
bit. Here again sure to stop when the 
screw point of the bit comes through the 
wood. Turn the jaw over and start back to 
complete the hole. 

Then make a distinct line on the apron 
over the center of the vise leg. When that is 
done put the vise lock back into its place and 
the jaw up against the apron. Now you can 
see the line through the hole in the jaw and 
by stricking the bit through this mark where 
you should continue the hole for the vise screw 
clear through the apron and left-hand front leg. 
Bore this hole. Did you remember to stop 
when the spur went through and drill back to 
finish? If you did, you made a clean hole. 

Now put the vise screw where it belongs, re- 
moving and replacing the nut. Draw up tight 
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COUNTERSING TO 


2 PILOTY HOLE 
Fig. 6 SMALLER DIAMETER; 
THAN THREADED 
PART OF SCREW. 


from the edgeand anotherone 7 inches, 
or 4 inches from the first, making it 
come 1 inch from the inside edge. On 
the middle plank mark for a hole an 
inch from each edge. Before boring 
the holes for the bolts themselves take 
the 34-inch bit and drill holes three- 
quarters of an inch deep only. These 
are for the heads of the bolts so they wont 
stick up on the top of the bench. 

With the 34-inch bit you can now bore all 
the way through the top and stretcher at each 
end. Make one hole at a time, dropping the 
bolt through each hole as it is done and making 
sure the planks are on straight. 

When you get all the holes done and the 
bolts in, tighten up the nuts with the monkey- 
wrench. I told you you’d need that before you 








got through. You know the wrench was 
named after the man named Moncky who 
invented it and not the funny little animal you 
see in the zoo. But I bet you'll look like a 
monkey when you're getting at those nuts for 
the top. 


THERE, it’s done. Callin Dad and Mother, 

scouts and scoutmaster, aunts, uncles, the 
fire and police, one and all. If you followed direc- 
tions you needn’t be ashamed. If you stuck 
at it that’s something to be proud of. Every 
feat is on the same principle. Didn’t Lind- 
bergh stick at his job; and Byrd; and your 
football captain? That’s one way this is good 
for us fellows. It teaches us to stick. 

Well, now the fun’s begun. I'll see you next 
month. We still have some of those Tool 
Booklets left if you want one free. They 
tell all about tools, give pictures and a lot of 
valuable information. Write to me care of 
Boys’ Lire and let me know if you have any 
trouble with your wood-working. 
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Contains the New Requirements 
A Boy’s Book—Full of Illustrations 


FAS Y to find! 


This new book has all Tenderfoot material in one section. 












TRACKS of scores of animals in- 
cluded. 


WONDER STORY of migratory birds. 
MODERN STAR CHARTS. 
MAP-MAKING, new chapter, by gov- 


ernment authority. 

IMPORTANT NEW CHAPTER on 
citizenship. (I get—but what do I 
return?) 


NEW EMPHASIS on Oath and Law. 
SONGS with music have been included. 


WEATHER, plant charts, insects, 
fishes, reptiles are but part of the 
new scientific chapters. 


AUTO-INDEXED—Each right hand 
page heading is an index to the Re- 
quirements. 

INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE — 
(From Tompkins’ “Universal Sign 
Language”). 

NEW SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES by 


government experts. 


RURAL BOYS will find material for 
them. 


FIRST AID has been revised and 
simplified. Bleeding control made 
easy to understand. 


SIGNALING has been made easy to 


learn. 
















Price 


50f 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK 583 Market St. 


The New Boy Scout Handbook can also be purchased thru your local dealer 
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As an Executive Saw It 

HREE incidents that happened during the 
emergency will give somewhat of an idea 
During the 
flood it was necessary to send a messenger to 
Hartford, Connecticut, about forty miles away, 
with valuable papers and instructions for those 
fighting the flood at that point. An Eagle 
Scout, Charles J. Crowley, was selected. In 
spite of flooded roads, washouts, weak bridges, 
and the like, this Eagle Scout delivered the 
message and returned twelve hours after he 
had started out. 

Another case which is rather interesting, is 
a Scout, Henry Kilian, who less than a year 
ago, on entering the movement had to put on 
rubbers and a muffler every time he left the 


Three scouts, passing from one post to 
another, stopped to investigate noises coming 
from a flooded barn and discovered that on a 
desk floating within there was a dog beset by 
several large rats, grown bold with the fear 
of death. The dog was rescued and his 
slight injuries from rat bites treated—Hampden 
Council, Spring field, Mass. 


From Other Areas 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY Scouts did mar- 

velous work. At Adams 77 Scouts 
assisted the police in keeping autos from the 
flood area. At North Adams t1so0 Scouts 
warned people to leave homes, helped move 
furniture and valuables. Helped women get 
home from mills, served as messengers, col- 





Three Hawoiian Eagles, with the President 


At camp this summer, in the year of 
the deluge, he discarded both muffler and rub- 
bers and took the weather like a regular Scout. 
Last Saturday afternoon, he removed both 
coat and shirt in the struggle to fill sand 
bags to save one of the principal bridges in 
Holyoke. 

Another troop, number 13 has a Pine Tree 
outfit earned by themselves. Saturday morning 
this outfit was rushed to the flood section, the 
wheels taken off and a sheet of tarpaulin 
slipped under the body of the cart. It then 
functioned as a row boat to save quite a bit of 
property. 

The work of the Scoutmaster on the field 
directing the reliefs and the scouts on duty, 
and that of members of the Executive Board 
at Scout Headquarters, keeping tabs on the 
situation at all times and enabling us to keep 
track of every boy at all times, made this 
service record possible—Payson T. Newton, 
Scout Executive. 


Some Hampden County Scout Services 

EOPLE in the Merrick Street section, which 

was hastily abandoned, were not allowed to 
re-enter houses until identified by Scouts re- 
siding in that district, since the State Police 
in charge of the situation were not able to tell 
the rightful owners. In this way it is thought 
that looting was prevented. 

Still another instance of disaster prevention 
occurred when scouts discovered floating 
through a street a huge tank which was leaking 
a two-inch stream of gasoline. Two thousand 
gallons of gasoline spreading over the flooded 
surfaces. Immediately ‘‘no smoking” signs 
were manufactured by Mr. Farnsworth and 
Scouts stood by and warned people in passing 
boats until the danger was over. 

A scout with an interpreting merit badge 
was greatly instrumental in solving the 
problems of a group speaking only French. 

Mary Blake, a child of six, was returned to 
her parents by scouts after having been lost 
for several hours. Not only did the Scouts 
effect the reunion but also kept the child 
amused during the period. 

In attempting to dismiss his cohorts after 
having worked with them during the night 
hours of the flood and later at the Howard 
St. Armory in setting up bunks, Mr. Wralf 
Farnsworth was deferentially informed that 
“as long as there is anything to do, we'll 
stick right on the job.” Later on in the 
morning he discovered these same boys on 
boat duty. 
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lected and delivered clothing, supplied drink- 
ing water, 2,700 gallons a day; cleaned mud 
out of houses after flood subsided, carried 
away debris, milked carloads of cows and 
gave milk to Salvation Army, helped Western 
Union deliver telegrams. At Becket, 75 
Scouts and leaders set up two field ranges and 
fed 150 people for three days and distributed 
clothing to refugees. Scouts also served as 
messengers and guarded property at night.— 
George P. Goodrich, Scout Executive. 

Two troops were taken to Mount Tom and 
another troop very efficiently directed two 
heavy streams of traffic on Bridge Street until 
6 p.m. Another troop went to the Hadley 
Bridge where they procured a number of 
pike poles and did what they could to divert 
the masses of debris that were threatening the 
piers; and still another troop was stationed 
around Williams Street which was badly 
flooded. The Scout office was left in charge 
of a Scout who handled all telephone calls 
excellently and stayed at his post from 
8:30 Saturday morning to 8:30 Sunday 
morning. For night duty an all night watch 
composed of several other Scouts was or- 
ganized. 

While a number of Scouts began traffic 
duty at various points in the city others were 
assigned to general service at Memorial Hall, 
the Elks Home and at boat headquarters on 
Pleasant Street. An all night telephone watch 
was also established at this point. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster and the Scout 
Executive kept their cars running all day, 
moving Scouts from places where they were 
not needed to places where they could be of 
service. 

The hardest work done by the Scouts was 
undoubtedly the saving of the cattle. Two 
Scoutmasters and a number of Scouts worked 
until after dark without taking time off for 
eating, paddling a rickety raft back and forth 
rescuing marooned cattle. They took one 
trip after dark but decided that the risk was 
too great to continue.—Christian Henricksen, 
Scout Executive. 

Scouts in Windsor did an excellent piece of 
work during the flood period. They manned 
five life-boats and two canoes and rescued a 
number of people from flooded homes, were 
on guard duty around the flooded area, helped 
on food distribution and fumigation squads, 
and co-operated with the Red Cross and 
Western Union throughout the entire period. 
—John T. Dizer, Scout Executive. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





The Pajama Patrol 
comes down to fight! 


When Lieutenant Paddy 
M’Canlon of the early morning 
“Pajama Patrol” came down in a 
shell crater full of mud and water, 
he made one of the funniest land- 
ings known. Then Paddy con- 
scripted a pompous general and 
the two grimly fought back ad- 
vancing grey hordes, This flying 
corps story of Laurie Erskine,“The 
Man Who Reformed a General,” 
starts the January issue of THE 
AMERICAN BOY with a bang. 
DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING AN OUT- 

DOOR DURATION MODELAIRPLANE. 
One of the articles in this issue gives 
you easy-to-follow directions for 
building a plane of the type that 
makes flight records. Of balsa wood 
and bamboo, with wings of Japanese 
imperial tissue, similar planes have 
flown fully ten minutes. The kind to 
fly in local and national outdoor con- 
tests and for the Mulvihill Trophy, 
the national official prize. 

DRUMBEATERS ISLAND, by Kent 
Curtis. A lone island in the Bahamas 
and a haunted castle. Good old Pine- 
apple Jim Turbyfill held prisoner 
inside of it by the dervish-like Ali 
and a mob of blacks. Lex Brassgat 
and Hoppy Clarke stumbling through 
dark passages, onto a great snake. 
The thudding of drums and the moan- 
ing of the mob outside while they 
unbind Pineapple. A chance for free- 
dom—and then—a blunder brings the 
mob on them. Plenty of action in 
this mystery story. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE RIVER DAM, by 
Paul Annixter. When Tunawa, leader 
of the otters, commits the offense 
that to old Keeonek and the other 
beavers is unpardonable, the two 
clans battle. Glimpses of otters and 
beavers at work and play in the ice 
and snow will fascinate you. 

The second instalment of James 
Hendryx’s fine story, “Connie 
Morgan Hits the Trail,” takes you 
among dogs fighting on the edge 
of an icy cliff. Then among sea- 
soned sourdoughs who can’t be 
licked by heavy odds. In “Barrett 
of the Air Police,” Thomson Burtis, 
a student of aeronautics and its 
probable development, writes a 
yarn of 1980. Coach “Nibs” Price, 
whose teams have won the Pacific 
Coast Championship four years 
in succession, writes a basket-ball 
article. 

Go adventuring with THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Mail the coupon 
today. 


20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year 
by mail. Two years for $3.00. Subscribe for 
two years and save a dollar. 
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packages in his hand to make sure of ’em and I 
guess his fingers were so numb he didn’t 
notice that he only picked up two of ’em. I 
was so worked up about the stir at the jail that 
I didn’t think any more about your story until 
I heard of the loss of the registered mail. By 
that time you were delirious, but I told right 
away what you had said about it being picked 
up by George Rogers. Well, George denied it. 
No one believes him because everybody knew 
he was about broke and yet he paid most all his 
bills quite unexpectedly two days after he found 
this package. It’s bad business, but they 
haven’t arrested George because all the proof 
against him is your word, and you’ve been too 
sick to talk. But, of course, George won’t get 
any more contracts. Ben Andrews is laid off 
until the package is located, and he said that no 
man under such suspicion ought to be a scout- 
master. So he’s resigned until it is cleared up. 
It’s a muddle, ain’t it?” 


jt SURELY was a muddle. It almost made 

Jerry sick again to think of it. Safely back at 
home he sat once more in the room that faced 
on the street and looked out of the window. 
With the aid of his pencilled notes he tried to 
reconstruct the events of that morning. He 
could see Ben coming down the street. He 
could see him stop. He could see exactly where 
he laid the packages of mail. It still was winter 
and snow lay on the piles of construction 
material just as it had done that morning— 
some of it the very same snow, for there had 
been no thaw. He could see Ben pick up the 
packages. He could see those who followed. 
He could see George Rogers come—see him 
pick something up—see him put it in his 
pocket! Yes, but he could not see what it was 
that went into the pocket. He never had seen. 
Perhaps 

Jerry left the window and suddenly became 
very busy. From an old trunk he took a lot of 
letters and tied them into packages with light 
string. He got a basket from the kitchen and 
stacked the packages up in it. Three of them 
he carried in his hand. Then he opened the 
door and was just starting to cross the street 
when his mother appeared. 

“Jerry, whatever are you doing with that 
basket and those old letters? Don’t you feel 
well? Have you a headache? Whatever is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing at all, Mother. I’m perfectly 
sane, but there’s an awfully important matter 
that I must try out right away. You come 
over with me and I'll let you in onit. When we 
reach the other sidewalk I’m Ben Andrews all 
loaded down with mail. Now I’m on my way 
to the Court House. Here’s where I stop to 
rest. I lay these three packages of letters in 
my hand right down on this pile of bricks. I 
see there is a board on top of the bricks and it 
slants away from me. Now I shake up the 
bask— Mother, do you see what’s happening? 
The weight of these letters on the snow that 
covers the board is letting them slip over so 
that a package might fall between this pile of 
bricks and the wall of the jail. Here, Mother, 
take this basket and the old letters. I must 
search!” 

He tossed the basket and the now useless 
letters to his mother and began eagerly pulling 
at the pile of material. There was a space a 
foot wide between it and the wall. He did not 
have patience to tear the pile down to its base, 
but the minute it was low enough he plunged 
in his arm to reach to the depths. 

“TI can feel something, Mother. I can’t 
quite reach it, but it’s there!” he shouted 
excitedly. 

Now he began to tear the pile down with a 
crash, regardless of any attempt at system. 
Another minute and he plunged his arm in the 
hole up to the shoulder, and this time it came 
back in triumph. The package of registered 
mail was found. George Rogers would not 
have to lose his contracts. Scoutmaster Ben 
Andrews would not forfeit his position. 

“You hurry right back home and get 
warm, Jerry. You'll be having pneumonia 
again,” warned his mother. “Don’t you dare 
think of going out. Stay right in the house.” 

“T will, Mother. But when you call Ben 
Andrews to tell him the good news, won’t you 
please invite him to have scout meeting at our 
house tonight; and tell him I want to try to 
pass my observation test.” 
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Ready right now! 
New PERSONAL 


SCORE 
BOARDS 


for the 8,438 boys who kept 
them last year...and for 


other boys, too 



















AST year we launched a new 
idea—and 8,438 boys said, 
“Yes Sir, that’s my score board!” 

A month-by-month score board 
of height and weight. Hang it in 
your room. Mark up your gains 
each month. And watch yourself 
pile up the beef and brawn you 
need to be a husky man! 

If you are among the thou- 
sands who kept this record last 
year, you'll want a new score 
board for 1928. Fill out the re- 
quest card on the back of your 
present chart and we’ll send 
you another. If you didn’t 
keep one last year, send in 
the coupon —for you'll cer- 
tainly get a big kick out of 
watching yourself grow! 


And any boy who hasn’t 
“something wrong with him” 
can chalk up steady progress! 
It’s easy. Just follow the rules 
that athletes the world over 
have found keep them in fine trim. 

Get lots of fresh air and exercise— 
plenty of sleep. Eat wisely. Avoid 
things that don’t belong “on the 
training table.” Which means, pick 
yourself a drink that helps your score. 

A splendid drink for that job is 
Instant Postum, made with milk. It’s 
a hot, delicious drink that you'll like 
—and it certainly is a score builder! 

It does not contain caffein—the 
harmful drug that makes coffee for- 
bidden on athletes’ bills-of-fare. It’s 
made of natural grains—whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to a 
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rich, fragrant drink and one that 
helps you grow because it brings 
you the nourishing milk, plus the 
wholesomeness of Postum. 

Let us start you out! We'll send 
you a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum free and with it your personal 
score board. Drink Instant Postum, 
made with milk, for a month. Then 
see what progress your score shows 
and learn for yourself that this is 
your drink. 


One last word about the board— 
it’s also a world’s record score board. 
The very latest official records of all 
important sports, ready for instant 
reference. A mighty handy thing to 
have! Send in the coupon today, for 
both the Postum and the score board. 


THIS COUPON NOW! 





rich brown. Just add hot milk 





and a little sugar to Instant 
Postum. Like magic, you havea 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


P.—B. L.—1-28 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 


which include aleo Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, es 





Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City 
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Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lt 


$12 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 














but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 





* Play the game—with Smith Brothers * 


Se PLAY any game skilfully you must be 
well. To be well you must head off 
coughs and colds. That’s why Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops are such faithful allies 
—they stop trouble before it starts. 

Check that cough before it gets to your 
“king row”. Keep Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops handy! Slip one into your mouth when- 
ever you are exposed to dust, germs, or raw 
winds. And you'll like them as candy, too! 
“The cheapest health insurance in the world”. 

5c—S. B. or MENTHOL 
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: Getting a Start 


Here are some of 
the advantages of 
being a Western 
Union messenger: 

Good pay 

Bicycles at cost 

Vacations with 

pay _ 

Athletic events 

Free lessons in 

telegraphy. 


The boy begins learning now—gaining confi- 
dence, self-reliance, business knowledge—gets the 
lead on the others. 

That’s why the Western Union Messenger Service is 
known as the “Prep School of Business.” In it you learn 
the elements of business success. You even pick out the 
work you like best and by your ability attract the attention 
of some man who will want you. Then our recommenda- 
tions and good wishes go with you—an “up and coming” 
young business man. 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


Ask the nearest Western Union office man ge about it 
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and Addison teams were receiving instructions 
from the referee. A scattered applause came 
from the Addison section as he was sighted 
reporting to the coach. Substitute Benton 
was on the floor in his place. 

“What do you mean _ over-sleeping?” 
snapped Coach Yarnell. 

“T—I couldn’t help it, sir!” apologized 
Bert. “When I laid down I told myself I was 
going to wake up at six-fifty but I guess my 
subconscious mind didn’t hear me!” 

“All right, sit down and pinch yourself a 
few minutes,” ordered the coach, amused. “I 
want to be sure you’re awake before I send 
you in there.” 

“But, coach .. . !” begged Bert, glancing 
out on the court at San. 

It was no use. Another break against him. 
Out of the game again, with San having things 
hisown way. This was apt to be a tight game. 
Every basket would count, both in the scoring 
against Melburn and toward the winning of 
those prizes! And here he was, sitting help- 
less on the sidelines! 

Bert actually groaned as the Addison 
rooters went into hysterics of joy when, in the 
first play of the game, Kinky secured the tip- 
off, tapped the ball to Benton and San took it 
under the basket for a short overhead shot. 

Addison, 2; Melburn, o! 

“He’s ahead of me!” cried Bert. ‘“‘One- 
sixteen to one-fourteen!” 

Melburn counted on a long throw from 
center after Addison had put out a strong 
defense, thwarting a close attempt. 

“This is going to be a gamel” raved a 
Melburnite. 

“She already IS!” shrieked another. ‘‘Come 
on, team! Get through, there! Eat ’em up!” 

Melburn got through but she did very little 
eating. Addison was showing more fight 
than the team had shown all season. The 
ball flashed up and down the floor, a beautiful 
exhibition of team work. It was quite natural 
that the team work would be good with Bert 
Roscoe out of the line-up. That is, if the 
prize awards actually made any difference. 
With Steve Hardwick conceded the other 
prizes, he would receive no opposition from 
Pop Mercer. And, if Kinky Hayes had been 
tempted to play a lone hand before, he was 
now so far behind that he’d think only in 
terms of the team. As for San Kleder, having 
only Bert to fear, and Bert being out of the 
game—well, things were decidedly San’s own 
way and he could be depended on to forget 
any ambitions he might have for himself. 
Oh, for a sad-faced young man seated on the 
bench, this was a fine dish of oysters! 

“Yea, San! Yea! Yea! Yea!” 
Addison. 

“There he goes again!” moaned Bert. 
“Two more points! Gee, I’ve got to get in 
there, somehow! Say, coach!” 

But Bert’s appeal was lost in the din. The 
ball was black in play and Melburn had fought 
it down under Addison’s- goal where several 
shots narrowly missed. Steve Hardwick took 
the ball off the backboard and dribbled down 
the floor. Amid mad cheering he whizzed the 
leather across to San who poised for a shot. 

“Miss it!” cried Bert, involuntarily. 

But San didn’t shoot. He passed to Kinky, 
who came loping in from the side and Kinky 
tapped the ball through the rim. 

Addison, 6; Melburn, 2. 

“Great work, Kinky!” shouted Bert, 
wiping the perspiration off his face. Then, 
to himself, ‘Gee, I thought San was going to 
sink another, sure!” 

The half was four minutes from the finish 
when Coach Yarnell waved a greatly agitated 
youth in. 

“‘He’s out in front by six points!” repeated 
Bert as he rushed out on the floor. 

The left forward was not so much concerned 
that Addison was now three points behind, 
trailing after a great rally by Melburn, 15 to 12. 

Reporting to the referee, Bert was conscious 
of Benton’s slapping him on the shoulder, 
wishing him luck and trotting wearily to the 
sidelines while the stands roared. ‘ 

“All right, Bert, old boy!” welcomed San, 
ac the team went into a huddle. “T'll get the 
ball to you—you put her in—the old criss- 
cross!” 

Bert gazed at San dazedly. What was that? 
He. must still be asleep! San get the ball to 
him? What a laugh! 

But, sure enough! There was Kinky’s 
signal . . . the criss-cross. Bert swung 
over on the run, the Melburn guard following. 
He stopped dead and cut back toward the 


roared 
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basket. San took the ball from center and, 
scarcely seeming to look, flung it over his 
shoulder to the place where Bert should be. 
And Bert was there. A second later the ball 
found a hole surrounded by a rim, only it 
never touched the rim as it went through. 

“‘What do you know about that?” Bert said 
to himself, as the Addison stands went wild, 
“San DID get me the ball! He must be 
crazy!” 

The scorer made the necessary alteration on 
the board: Melburn, 15; Addison, 14. 

“Good boy, Bert!” complimented the 
fellow who was now only four points ahead of 
his rival in the grand high-scoring Derby for 
the prizes in the jewelry store window. 

And now Kinky was calling the reverse 
criss-cross with San on the receiving end of the 
ball in the try for goal. Bert captured the 
tip-off, debating hazily. If San got the ball 
and made good he’d be'six points ahead again. 
There’d be no catching him at this rate. 
Bert held the ball a moment longer than he 
should have. 

San had flashed into the open at the re- 
quired time but Bert’s delay allowed him to be 
covered. Bert dribbled, then shot to Kinky, 
whose basket try went wide. Melburn took 
the ball and raced it down the floor but was 
effectively stopped by heroic work on the part 
of Hardwick and Mercer. Addison’s running 
guard recovered for his team and passed to 
Kinky, who relayed the ball to San. The 
highest scorer glanced at the basket, then 
spied Bert, closer in, and streaked the ball on a 
line. Here was a chance to cut San’s lead to 
two points but Bert, over-anxious, missed, 
and San, following in from the side, leaped 
into the air as the ball bounced off the back- 
board, tipping it back through the rim! The 
Addison stands gave a mighty whoop. San’s 
wonderful shot had put them out in front once 
more. : 

Addison, 16; Melburn, 15! 

“The lucky stiff!” mumbled Bert, “now 
he’s back to six points! Looks like it’s good- 
bye watch!” 

And then the gun banged, ending the half! 


It HAD been a great game so far and Coach 

Yarnell was highly pleased with the work 
of his team. He cautioned Bert Roscoe for 
having been slow in his pass back to San on the 
criss-cross and emphasized the importance of 
working the ball well down toward the basket 
before shooting. Otherwise everything was 
going nicely. Melburn was finding that 
Addison was anything but soft this year and, 
as Addison had always gone stronger in the 
second half than the first, Melburn could 
hardly look forward to a let-down. 

“Go out there, fellows, and come off that 
floor with the county championship!” ordered 
the coach. 

“Gee!” said Bert, gloomily, “I'll have to go 
some to top San! I ought to be getting the 
breaks pretty soon!” 

The first tip-off in the second half went to 
Bert. He dribbled to one side and whirled, 
eyes toward the basket. But he didn’t dare 
shoot. He was too far out. 

“Here, Bert! Here!” shouted San. 

The Addison right forward was uncovered 
in the left corner of the court, near the Melburn 
basket. But Bert, pretending not to hear or 
see, threw to Kinky. The Melburn guard, 
dashing in, struck the ball down, pursued it, 
grabbed it up and passed down the floor to 
his right forward who shot for the basket. 
The aim was perfect—a sensational toss from 
the side. 

Melburn, 17; Addison, 16! 

San ran up, grabbing Bert by the arm. 

“Keep your eyes open!” he warned. “ Didn’t 
you hear me yell? I was down there—all 
alone!” 

“Were you?” asked Bert, dumbly, feeling 
his face grow hot. 

Melburn, encouraged by this shot, put on a 
frenzied rally and rang up three field goals in 
rapid succession. Addison called time out. 

“We've got to stop that!” said Kinky. 
grimly. “I’m getting the tip-off most of the 
time. What’s the matter with you guys?” 

Bert felt San’s eyes upon him. Yes, there 
was no question about it. He had gummed 
up the plays. But he hadn’t been in position 
where he could shoot and, rather than pass tc 
the fellow who had him headed in the battle for 
that gold watch! 

“Come on, Bert! 
back!” entreated San. 

And Addison thence proceeded to put on a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


rally of its own with Bert scoring twice on 
lightning passes from San and backguard 
Hardwick tossing in a long one for his first 
counter of the evening! Talk about hair- 
raising contests! 

Score—Melburn, 23; Addison, 22! 

Then Kinky was fouled and added the point 
to even the count at 23 all! 

Seventeen varieties of pandemonium! 

The next few minutes were dizzy ones for 
both teams. The most frantic sort of playing 
caused the score to see-saw upward slowly, 
first one five going ahead, then the. other, 
until—with two minutes of play remaining a 
long shot put Melburn in the lead, 28 to 26. 

“T’m still two points behind!’ figured Bert. 
“We've got to pass them! I’ve got to catch 
him!” 

It was terrific, fighting for two victories at 
once! Almost everywhere Bert looked he 
seemed to see gold watches, gold watches that 
blurred out in a-mass of wildly waving colors. 

There was Kinky at center, dragging his 
tired legs off the floor to take the tip-off from 
Melburn, the ball going to San. Every second 
was as golden as a watch now and time- 
keeper’s watches were ticking off victory and 
defeat, methodically and unemotionally. Per- 
haps a watch would keep him from winning a 
watch! 

‘ Wide-eyed, Bert saw San wheel, looking for 
im. 

“SAN!” he yelled, somehow making him- 
self heard above the maddened sound. 

The ball came to him swiftly, struck his 
outreached hands with a loud smack, and was 
deflected: upward toward the basket. 

7 m even!’ shouted Bert, joyously, “And 
we’re even!” 

Melburn, 28; Addison, 28! 

San, trotting back into position, slapped his 
rival on the back. The scene about the court 
was one of frenzied disorder. A minute more 
to play! And then, Melburn, rushing the 
ball down the floor, was fouled by Hardwick 
who made a desperate effort taprevent a score. 
One foul try. They made it! 

“Yea!’’ screamed Melburn. 

Forty seconds left. Addison couldn’t catch 
them now. All Melburn had to do was to get 
the ball and stall. 

Melburn, 29; Addison, 28! 

“TI wonder how they’d divide the prizes if 
San and I tied?” thought Bert, dazedly. 
“Tt don’t look like—SAY, we’ve got to win 
this game, somehow!” 

As though in a dream, Bert saw the fellow 
he was trying to beat out for high-scoring 
honors, shout something in Kinky’s ear and 
glance sharply his way. Then he saw Kinky 
step into the center circle, giving the signal 
for the old criss-cross. Bert started, wide 
eyed. The last piay of the game, in all like- 
lihood, and he was being put on the scoring 


end! He’d purposely muffed that play when - 


he’d been called upon to take the tip-off and 
pass to San—but San had delivered every time. 
No doubt San felt this play was the surest 
fire of any and had told Kinky to use it. But 
why should he? Winning those prizes must 
mean just as much to San as it did to him! 

In that instant a sense of shame swept over 
Bert. Here he was, trying in every way to 


‘crazed opponent. 


take advantage, and San was repaying him 
by being more than white! In addition, he— 
Bert—was jeopardizing and had jeopardized 
his team’s chances of winning! A fine sort of 
fellow he was! If there was anything more 
contemptible than that which he had been 
doing, he couldn’t imagine what it would be. 
Bert bit his lips. He hadn’t realized before 
how unfair his tactics had been. Besides, he 
had never seen where this striving had actually 
hurt because Addison had always won out. 
But now Addison was in grave danger of losing 
—losing not only the game but, with it, the 
county championship! 

With a last, lunging effort, Kinky did his 
part. He tipped the ball to his right forward 
who came racing in ahead of a frantic Melburn 
guard. Bert crossed over, dogged by a 
Melburn man. He whirled suddenly, found 
an opening and, in that brief moment, San 
whizzed the ball to him. Mad shrieks went 
up. Bert dribbled to the side to elude a 
His eyes sought the 
basket. 

“Shoot!” begged the stands. 

The timers bent low over their watches, no 
longer following play. One of them raised a 
gun. 

Bert bent at the knees, taking deliberate 
aim. Why didn’t he hurry? It seemed as 
though the whole Melburn team was dashing 
athim. It would soon be toolate! What was 
the matter with him? Was he paralyzed? 

A great gasp escaped the lips of the throng as 
Bert finally released the ball. His throw, 
however, was not toward the basket but to a 
form which whizzed underneath it. And that 
form, taking his perfect pass, flipped the ball 
upward and back. The meshes of the basket 
rippled and the timer’s gun banged! Then 
delirium raged! 

As the scorekeeper chalked the final figures, 
Addison, 30; Melburn, 29, Bert hurried across 
the court to embrace the season’s high-point 
winner. 

“Congratulations, old boy!” he cried, 
grabbing San’s hand. 

“For what?” asked San, perplexed. 

‘“‘For—for winning the prizes!” 

San stared at Bert a moment, unbelievingly, 
as though he were being kidded. Then, 
assured of Bert’s earnestness, he laughed. 

“Didn’t you know? Didn’t coach tell you? 
The athletic board got a notice from the state 
association and held a special meeting this 
afternoon, prohibiting the merchants from 
awarding the prizes!” 

Bert looked at San, blankly. But San, un- 
noticing, continued excitedly. 

“Say, there’s something J want to know! 
Why the Sam Hill didn’t you shoot that last 
time? It was your play! About gave me 
heart failure! I didn’t expect.” 

Then the crowd surged out on the floor and 
surrounded the star forwards, showering them 
with praises on their spectacular play. 

As for Bert, his feelings were mixed. But 
he was glad of one thing—glad he hadn’t known 
about the calling off of the prizes. Because, 
if he had, he might never have felt impelled to 
lose a victory he had desired very much in 
order to win a far more important one—a 
victory over himself! 
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drivin’ is that we’re that much nearer to beat- 
ing the fleet with a high-line catch.” 

“Now ye’re talkin’.” 

This morning the trawls were already set, 
so we pushed off almost as soon as we came 
on deck. 

As the tiny dories vanished into the gloom 
of a starlit ocean, Louis was moved to explain, 

“ Aye, it’s a grand business is this deep-sea 
fishin’, two pair o’ wee hands and a wee boat 
alone ‘against the giant night and the giant 
sea.” 

That day, under our tireless, slave-driving 
master we made four underhaulings. 

On the last trip, the aggregate was falling 
off. We had been at it ceaselessly for four- 
teen hours, but the merciless Jock sent us off 
again with the admonition, 

“Guess they’ve moved on, so hustle out 
and make yer last haul, and bring yer gear in 
wi’ ye.” 

When the dories: had returned with their 
trawls, the Airlie broke ground and got under 
way once more. 

All through the night we sailed in a southerly 
direction, toward the edge of the bank, and 
on the following morning Cap’n Jock sang out. 
: “All right, we’ll try a few flyin’ sets along 

ere.’ 
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In making a flying set, the vessel is kept 
under way during the process of fishing, while 
in the other method she comes to anchor. 

Soundings having been taken, and a place 
decided upon for setting the gear, Cap’n Jock 
called out: 

‘All right then, get out your dories 

Each dory with trawls and crew was paid 
astern, and belayed, until the whole string 
were towing merrily from the after rail. With 
the foam and spray soaring over us, toboggan- 
ing across the waves, we were indeed a head- 
long, joyous gang. 

When the proper time had arrived, the 
skipper sang out to the first boat: 

““Heave out yer buoy!” 

The buoy marking the position of one end 
of the trawl was shot overboard, and as the 
buoyline was running out, there came the 
order, 

“Number one dory set nor’-nor’-east,”” which 
was to leeward, at right angles to the course 
of the vessel. 

“Let her go!” With that, number one 
crew were cast adrift. 

Further on, the same order was given for the 
setting of the second trawl at a suitable 
distance from the first. This was repeated at 
intervals until the whole fleet of dories had 
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been dropped astern at their respective 
positions. Spread out in this way, the gang 
of trawls dropped from the Airlie covered an 
area of about three square miles. 

Louis and I, in number one boat, had com- 
pleted the setting of our gear by the time the 
Airlie let go her last crew, so Cap’n Jock re- 
turned, and, starting with us, picked up the 
string of dories in succession as he sailed back 
again down the line. 

This done, the schooner lay to long enough 
to give the fish a chance to bite, when she ran 
along from buoy to buoy dropping each crew 
near their own gear. 

As usual, Louis stood at the roller, hauling 
in the catch, while I attended to the gear, 
coiling the trawls up neatly in tubs as they 
came back to me. 

Finally, with over half a ton of fish aboard, 
and the last of our gear in, I held up an oar 
as a signal to the schooner to run down and 
pick us up. 

Lying on our oars, Louis and I fell to dis- 
cussing what we would do with our share of 
the catch. Louis said he expected it would 
amount to a hundred dollars a man. This 
sounded like a fortune to me, and I was deter- 
mined that the first thing I would buy with it 
would be a fine present for my mother. 

We were talking about the stores in Glouces- 
ter, when our discussion was cut short by the 
sight of the schooner bearing down upon us. 

“Here she comes, look sharp now, Johnnie 
! — 

The art of picking up a dory while under sail 
is a manoeuvre requiring considerable skill. 

On this occasion, Cap’n Jock had turned 
over the wheel for a short spell to the cook, 
whilst he went below to consult his chart, 
preparatory to running off the bank. 

The skipper had no sooner gone below than 
various dories began signalling to be picked up. 

The cook negotiated all the others success- 
fully, and now came bearing down in our 
direction. Running the vessel to leeward of 
us, he put down the wheel, intending to tack 
short of us and lay to, to windward, whilst we 
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came up. 

The schooner, however, ranged farther ahead 
than calculated for, and struck our dory a glanc- 
ing blow, smashing the frail craft like match- 
wood, and plunging both of us into the water. 

Feeling myself going, I made a flying jump, 
and catching the vessel’s rail came in over the 
fore chains. 

On deck, everything was in confusion. The 
jib had been caught aback at the time of the 
collision, and the skipper, running to the 
wheel, rolled it down hard, shouting, 

“Man the lee dory, there.” 
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As a dory was being paid astern, to leeward, 
two of us jumped into it and started out in 
search of the unfortunate Louis. 

We found him clinging to an oar, with his 
teeth chattering from the cold water. . Coming 
from Martinique, one of the West India 
Islands, Louis did not have the endurance of 
our northern breed. 

When we got the poor fellow aboard, he was 
thoroughly chilled, but the idea of letting a 
man knock off for a-.mere wetting was not 
according to the iron code of Cap’n Jock, and 
so the poor fellow remained on deck, wet 
clothes and all, assisting at the dressing down. 

I noticed when at last we all went below 
that he had contracted a sort of chill, and 
heard him tossing about feverishly in his bunk, 
but was too dead tired myself to attend to 
him, and was soon fast asleep. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 


Synopsis of ‘‘The Crested Seas’’ 

OHN ANGUS MacPHEE tells this story 

of the Gloucester fishing fleets. Between 
his father and his uncle, Capt. Jock Mac- 
Phee, and the Campbells, represented by 
Capt. “Black”? Dan Campbell, there is a 
feud of long standing. John, his father and 
mother, set out from their home in Nova 
Scotia for the States. At the last moment 
Black Dan comes aboard to replace one of 
the crew. Through his insistence on being 
the Captain during a great storm and his 
reckless handling of the vessel, she is wrecked 
and the father and crew are lost. John and 
his mother escape to a rocky coast. 

John discovers that they are on an island, 
and while his mother sleeps he swims to the 
mainland. He reaches a town and learns 
that his uncle’s ship is in port. His mother 
is taken from the island and in her 
hatred of the sea she decides that John must 
live by farming. When he is sixteen years ot 
age he, with a negro farmhand who had 
been a sailor, hears that the fleet is in the 
harbor and unknown to his mother both 
he and the negro, Louis, go to town. 
“Black”? Dan Campbell’s ship, the Dundee, 
comes in boastfully with sails set and is 
followed much later and more carefully by 
Jock MacPhee’s ship, the Al/ure. John 
and Louis row out and meet the boy’s uncle. 
Overstaying their time they find themselves 
on a storm-tossed ship that, crashed into 
by another ship, in turn crashes into 
“Black”? Dan Campbell’s ship. 

“Black” Dan cuts both anchor cables of 
the Allure, and to save the ship the captain 
has to put out into the open sea, taking 
John and Louis along. 
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both directions. It might help but it would not 
save them. 

“We'll hev’ to leave the wagon an’ the 
hides,” said the scout. “No time to waste. 
If we kin make Bent’s Crick at the bend, we’ll 
git through.” 

It was a wild ride. They had to trend to the 
west, to cross the line of the fire at a tangent. 
The backfire was merged in the main conflagra- 
tion that barely checked it. Twice the smoke 
enveloped them. Their clothes scorched, their 
flesh and the horses’ hides, their tailsand manes. 
Burning flakes dropped ahead of them as they 
flew. The fire was gaining. The frenzied 
horses were sweating continually, and the heat 
licked it up, leaving them lined with salty 
residue. Their eyes were starting, their tongues 
lolling. It seemed certain they were doomed. 
To the east the fire had gone ahead, curving 
towards them. West it held even. 

They tore up a slope, and there were the 
trees of Bent’s Creek, dim in haze, miles off, 
it seemed. But Dixon uttered a shout. 
Hoarse and inhuman, his lips cracked and 
bleeding. Jerry barely made out the words. 

““We’ve hit it. The Sink!” 

It was an alkali flat, for which they had been 
heading. A space of barren soil on which 
nothing grew but scattered clumps of sage. 
Half a mile wide by about a mile in length. 
If they had missed it, it would have been 
the end. The fire could not cross it. It 
would burn around it but it gave them a 
chance, crossing it, keeping it directly back 
of them. 

Trees, comparative coolness, the gleam of 
water! The horses slid down the pitch on 
their haunches. The cook was on one of the 
wagon teams, leading the other. The water 
was not cold, but: it felt wonderfully sooth- 
ing. They got out of their saddles, the 


: horses up to their necks, staring and snorting, 
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but standing still, conscious of their chance 
for life. 

The sky darkened. The fire had rounded 
the Sink, joined again, regaining strength in its 
weakened line. It came up roaring, devastat- 
ing, attacking the trees, that wilted, crackled, 
began to burn, became flaming torches. Fiery 
flecks descended upon the water, hissing, sting- 
ing. Ashes showered down, flames leaned 
out towards them under the pall of vapor. 

On the opposite bank there was sand for a 
space, and the fire crept back sluggishly, patch- 
ily, burning out. 

The bison south of it must have fled, though 
they saw nothing of them. There was a wide 
stretch of malpais five miles away that, with the 
bluffs, would see the end of the fire. The 
braves had planned the coup cleverly, studying 
the terrain, noting the change of wind. They 
had regained their herd. They had no scalps 
but they hoped that white men had perished 
in the flames. They would have started it 
north of the post if that had been practical, 
but what they wanted surely was the return 
of the buffalo, and this they had accomplished 
in large measure. There were some left in 
scattering bands north of the path of the fire 
and they would stay there unless they were 
shot, not caring to cross the burned-out belt 
until the grass grew again, which it would not 
until the fall rains. 

It was a scorched and sorry-looking caval- 
cade that came up at last from the scummy 
pool and ventured to ride over the ground 
where fire still worked in the roots of the 
bunch grass. Jerry carried Pete on his saddle 
because of scorched pads. Billy Dixon was 
the Silent Scout once more, but he was not 
despondent. The loss of the wagon and hides 
did not amount to much. He had made money 
already, he could afford a new wagon. He 
was wondering what else the Indians might 
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attempt, dreading to hear that lives of his 
comrades had been lost. 

None had. There had been two more 
narrow escapes, some loss of horses, but it was 
all taken philosophically. 

“They’ve made coup,” said Old Man 
Keeler. ‘‘Mebbe thet’ll satisfy ’em fer a spell. 
An’ we’ve had a good season. It paid to come 
down here, an’ I reckon there’s quite a few 
bands left. We’ll clean them up an’ come back 
later on, after the rains.” 

It began to look as if he was right. The 
hunters went out again, Jerry with Dixon, and 
found buffalo enough to keep them busy for a 
while. The traders did not have any more 
goods brought back from Dodge City, that 
was all. Another two weeks would see the 
buildings closed. They might not be standing 
when they returned later on, but that was not 
matter for the present. 

But the bucks still lay in the river bottoms. 
They had plenty of meat, they had sent back 
the herd. They were “strong” and they 
waited impatiently for the medicine men to 
complete their incantations and divinations, 
and set the day. Young braves planned more 
coups that would bring in scalps. Spies told 
that the hunters were again leaving their 
skinners in camp when they took in the hides, 
relying on close proximity to the post for 
immunity. 

The first news came in from Chicken Creek. 
Jerry was at the post, with Billy Dixon, trading 
green hides for supplies and ammunition. He 
saw the wagon come clattering in, the tired 
team streaked with sweat and dust, wealed 
with whiplashes. 

The driver set his screeching brake and 
hauled on the lines as the men greeted him. 
He had but one word for them. 

“Injuns!” 

He reeled as he left his seat, almost fell, his 
grim face set in a mask of horror. They had 
to take him into Hanrahan’s and give him 
whisky before he could manage a coherent tale. 

“T druv back to camp from here yestiddy, 
got in at sunset,” he said. ‘‘My two pardners 
—they, the Kiowas, ’d killed ’em, scelped ’em, 
pegged ’em out like green hides. Jed hed a 
stake through his chest an’ they’d stuffed 
Ed’s belly with grass. Looted the camp, of 
course, but thet don’t count. 

“How'd you know it was Kiowas?” 

“‘Ed was stuck full of arrers. I know a 
Kiowa arrer when I see one. Killed ’em first 
with bullets, but, boys—if you c’ud hev seen it! 
Gimme another drink, will ye.” 

Three days more and the next man came in 
with evil tidings. A war party had crept up on 
his camp in his absence. They had killed 
both his skinners and mutilated the bodies with 
horrors only to be spoken of with bated 
breath, the work of bloodthirsty beasts—of 
fiends. 

The hunters who were trading at the post 
sped back to their camps and brought in their 
men as fast as they could. 

There was a council, considering a proposal 


to leave the post, to go back to Dodge City 
satisfied with what they had made. But the 
hunters were of stubborn type. The majority 
voted to wait. It was considered that a roving 
band of Kiowas had done the killing and passed 
on north to their own Nation. If this was 
true it might mean that Quanah had accepted 
the return of the herd and that his pow-wow 
had decided against open war. The returning 
warriors might have resented the decision, 
killed as they sullenly left the Staked Plains, 
where they had expected to fight in united 
battle. 

It was still five days to the new moon. 
No wagons were coming from Dodge City. 
There was no news of military activity. No 
more casualties in the next two days. The 
alarm dissolved. On the twenty-sixth of June 
they commenced to stock up their wagons, 
ready to start for the stands in the morning. 
Some had weakened, or decided there were not 
enough buffalo left to offset the risk. These 
started in a train for Dodge. 

There were twenty-eight men, not counting 
Jerry, in the post, among them a score of the 
best rifle shots in all the West. 

Half an hour before midnight, the figure 
of Beaver Bill showed in the doorway of Han- 
rahan’s to be hailed with glee. They had been 
celebrating more than usual and they hauled 
him to the bar. He took one drink and wiped 
his lips and beard, refusing another. 

“You’d better shet down on the licker,” he 
said gravely. ‘“ Hell’s goin’ to be poppin’ here 
before long. The Injuns air on the warpath 
an’ they’re after yore scelps.” 

Jerry had meant to turn in early, but they 
had insisted on his dancing for them. Now he 
stared wide-eyed at Beaver Bill. Dixon, 
beside him, laid his hand on his shoulder, 
attentive. 

“You see ’em, Bill?” he asked. 

“T ain’t seen ’em, but I’ve sure seen plenty 
sign. An’ I heard their drums. They ain’t 
drummin’ an’ dancin’ round here fer fun. Not 
as close in as I heard ’em. They’re headin’ this 
way. I warn’t sure I’d git here in time ahead 
of ’em.” 

“Wal, you are. There’s bin some trubble, 
but it’s past. They’ve come an’ gone. We’re 
startin’ out termorrer.” 

Beaver Bill turned to the speaker. 

““Mebbe,”’ he said mildly. ‘You know yore 
own affairs. But, if I was you, I’d stay in the 
post a spell longer.” 

They laughed him down, though Billy Dixon 
backed his warning. 

“Lyman knows what he’s talkin’ erbout,” he 
said. M Better man than I am, on Injun sign.’ 

But they would not listen. Some one hinted 
that Beaver Bill was “teched” with age, 
beginning to imagine things and magnify them. 

The old scout shook his head at last. He was 
played out with a forced march, and his worn 
body demanded rest. His warning was passed 
by. He unrolled his blankets on the floor and 
laid down. By midnight they were all asleep. 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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river, on shelf-rock between wastes of deadly 
quicksand. On the other side they found 
where a band of horses had gone up the bank 
onto the prairie. 

“Indians?” the youth asked. 

“‘No—Tokane’s party. They’re ahead of 
us.” 

“Then we can’t trap up in the branches?” 

“T don’t know. It’s a big country. They 
might let us,’’ Walton replied, really in doubt. 

That night they camped where the trappers 
had slept. And the next day they came to 
other tracks mingled in the trail of twenty- 
four horses ahead. 

“Indians?” the youth exclaimed. 

“Yes—studying them,” Walton _ said, 
thoughtfully surveying the horizon. 

* Cheyennes? . 

“No—it’s that same big party crossed away 
down b’low.” 

‘How in the world do you know?” 

“‘T was noticing one rangy horse, particular— 
big, long stepping and a twist every left hind 
hoof step, or jump. There ’tis!” 

“They were down there afterwards?” 

“‘No—these are fresher. We better be 
keerful! Looks bad. Soon’s they hit these 
tracks, they turned from heading for their 
country—following here. We better ride 
kind-a northerly. I don’t want-a go into this 
valley with that band there. Reckon there’s 
fifty or so in’t.” 

But three hours to the north they came, 
close to the mountain wall, to where a band 
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of Indians had gone out the wide-mouthed 
basin. 

“‘Here’s that long-stepper!” Katydid ex- 
claimed. 

“‘That’s so,” the trapper nodded, absently. 
“Le’s back track a way.’ 

They rode on the Indians’ back tracks. 
They came into the narrows of the Dusty 
Creek mountain head valley. Down by the 
stream in some scattering trees they rode into 
what had been a trappers’ camp. 

Six or seven dead ponies, with coyotes and 
buzzards and magpies eating at them were out 
around. In closer, where a fire had been, were 
the stripped, gashed bodies of four men— 
scalped and mutilated. One rifle, with broken 
stock and bent barrel lay where it had fallen. 

“Tokane’s,” Walton shook his head. 
“‘Look’t that horse he split in the head. Last 
whack he gave I expect. Must-a killed some 
Indians. Course, the scoundrels’d hide out the 
carcasses. Well, we’ll bury the boys. They’re 
worth it, Katydid. Good men, all of them— 
died fighting!” 

“You knew them?” the youth asked. 

“Yes—pity you didn’t, too.» They'd liked 
you, if they’d known. They were in too much 
of hurry. Lots are thataway. So you’n 
me’ll have this country. Plenty of game,a good 
fur pocket. You ain’t no idea how much it 

meant to me, picking you up! One consola- 
tion, they wa’n’t took alive.” 

“T feel kind-a sick!” the boy gulped, but 
turning to, at that. 
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the secret of 
power and speed” 


says a world’s 


~. champion athlete in a 


NDOORS and out- 
doors —on the hard 
wood of the gymnasium 
floor as well as on the 
grass or clay of the tennis 
court—in every game 
where you have to cover 
ground fast—the saying 
of this great player holds 
good: “Shoes must be 
exactly right.” 


It’s no wonder that 
this great athlete plays in 
Keds! And that most 
champion players in many 
sports—championship teams from strains. And there’s the special 
coast to coast—choose Keds. Feltex innersole to keep your feet 


This new Keds special basket- always cool and comfortable: 
ball shoe has a sure grip on the Ask for Keds by name. But be 
fastest floor. Its sole is non-slip- sure the name Keds is on the shoe. 
ping, light and springy. It is There’s a model for every kind of 
specially built to absorb shocks sports wear,indoorsand out. Keds 
that tire muscles. come in all popular styles at prices 


Keds uppers are light, too. But from $1.25 to $4.50. 
they’re strong, to protect against United States Rubber Company 


On the handball court or the basketball floor — 

indoors and outdoors—fast, sure play depends on 

footwork. And Keds are built for speed! There’s a 
model for every kind of sports wear 


NON- CHAFING 


FLARE TOP SECK_STAY 


Here’s the shoe 
that’s built for speed! 


“SPRING-STEP”’—This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s most famous basket- 
ball coaches. The diagram shows you why. The 
“Spring-Step” has a tough sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your feet. Comes in white 
with black trim, 
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they don’t know how to start. 


We have just published a new book 
—*“The Writer’s Guide”—which you 
can have without charge by mailing the 
coupon below. Send for it now. It tells 
how to plot a story or play, how to 
prepare and submit a manuscript—just 
the things a young writer should know. 
With the free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide, we will send you full informa- 
tion about Corona, the Personal Writing 


Machine. 


r 


ere 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
104 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me a 


free copy of The Writer’s Guide — and 
complete information about Corona. 


Name 





Address 





OU MAY have a natural talent for 
writing. Many people have — but 
fail to become successful writers because 


Do you wish to 


be a writer? 





You can 
own this fine new 
CORONA 


Every writer needs a 
typewriter and Corona is 
the choice of most suc- 
cessful authors. This new 
modelis the finest Corona 
we have ever built, with 
standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, twelve-yard rib- 
bon, variable line spacer 
— all the advantages of a 
big typewriter. Yet it is 
portable. 

You can buy this new 
Corona on easy terms 
and trade in an old ma- 
chine if you have one. 





Choice of Black or 
Six Duco Colors 
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to play brilliantly. 
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Your Place in 


If you go to college able to play 
instrument you won’t have 
~ to wait long for recognition. And 
sie to play a King Band 
everywhere 
as the leader of them all, the success 
of your college career is assured. 
King Band Instruments offer you 
the quickest, easiest way to learn 


They are unqualifiedly guaran 
ect in de- 
» mechanism and 



















That Band 


_, you realize it you’ll be ready for 
college. What are you doing NOW to 
make sure that you'll “stand out” in that big 
class of Freshmen? To make the higher class- 
men accept you into their clubs and fraternities? 


King Instruments greatlyimproved 
the tone and intonation of his fa- 
mous band, that’s proof that a King 
will insure your musical success. 
Start now! Tellus theinstrument 
you want. We'll ship it to you to 
try— FREE. The price will be no 
more than you’d pay for a less per- 
fect instrument. Deferred pay- 
ments will e owners easy. 
Why handicap yourself? You 
can ofleed to own a King—the in- 
strument of i 


gua: superiority. 
Mail the coupon today for our 


2% workmanship. That’s why they’ll 
> help you to learn faster and play Handy Reference Catalog and 
>" er. other interesting booklets. Start 
? rs A When a great musician like nowto make a place for yourself 
%, 7 & Edwin Rake Goldman saysthat in that College Band! 
The 6,2 The H. N. WHITE Co., 5220-95 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
a. , Fo 
ey 1c 
hr NCR 
‘ > @ 
i "ee, 
Qe 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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SAY, THERE'S SOME CATCH 
IN THAT—"“THE NEW YEAR 
WILL HAVE TO WAIT.” I 









APPY NEW YEAR everybody. 1928 
is just peeping up over the horizon and is 
bringing to us all wonderful opportunities to 
open up the ways to a very happy year. An 
opportunity is something that must be taken 
hold of right away and used to best advantage. 
The opportunity does not do things but it gives 
you the chance to get things done, and getting 
things done is the way to have a happy time. 
Getting things done is not always easy, 
particularly when a certain lazy old scout 
comes along. OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES 
is that individual and—look!—what’s that 
speck on the horizon coming right over along 
withthe New, Year? It’s the flyin theointment, 
the monkey wrench in the machine, it’s OLD 
IDLE FIVE MINUTES himself! 

Get busy, boys, so busy that he will walk 
right into a barrage of busyness. Any of you 
who care to try and knock him back into 1927 
by throwing some of his own old jokes at him 
or some of the snappiest and newest of your 
own may do so. To all scoring hits—that is, 
getting them accepted and published here— 
will be sent a copy of the Boy Scout Diary for 
1928. Let’s go! 

Jarring the Editor 

DEAR Sir: “I am enclosing twenty-five 

cents, please send me a jar of Trafiic Jam.” 
—Er 
Q: “What word may be pronounced quicker 


by adding a syllable to it?” 
A: “Quick(er).” 
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Overhead 


Brx: “That’s the fourth umbrella I’ve lost 
in six months.” 

Dix: “Your overhead expenses must be 
terrible.” 


owl! 
TENDERFOOT: “ Johnson has a swelled head 
to-day.” 
First Crass: “Got a medal for rescuing 
somebody, eh?” 
TENDERFOOT: “No, he has a toothache.” 


The Dutch Scholar 
TEACHER: “Hans, what are the five senses?” 
Hans: “‘ Nickels.” 


A Handful of Information: 

Hans: “Fater, de palmist who examined my 
hand said I was very economical in some 
things.” 

FatHer: “Did he say vot they vere?” 

Hans: “Yes; soap and water.” 





A Sure Thing 

Otp CARPENTER TO YOUNG CARPENTER: 
“Drive that nail in at an angle.” 

YounG CARPENTER: ‘That’s all right boss, 
it will be at an angle before I get through with 
he 

The Reason If Any 
One: “I’m glad I wasn’t born in France.” 
Two: “Why?” 
One: “I don’t know that language.” 


Careful As To Detail 
CusToMER: “Two eggs poached medium 
soft, buttered toast not too hard, coffee not 
too much cream in it.” 
Warter: “Yes, sir. Would you like any 
special design on the dishes?” 


Mixing Orders 
INSTRUCTOR (to noisy troop): “I told you 


twenty times to keep quiet. Now don’t let 
me have to tell you a second time.’ 


, 








Blissful Ignorance 
“Did you suffer much from the heat yester- 
day?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Did you know it was over 100?” 
“No, if I had I would have suffered more.” 


Dividing The Honor 

Jimmy had a friend visiting him and, in 
honor of the occasion, was given an apple to 
divide with the guest. “Now Jimmy,” said 
his father, ‘‘ when dividing an apple, you should 
always give the largest piece to the other 
fellow.” 

Jimmy thought a minute than handed the 
apple to the visitor. ‘Here,” he said, “you 
divide it.” 

An Open Question 

Smatt Boy: ‘Dad, what are the holes in 

the board for?” 


Dap: “Those are knot holes.” 
Smatt Boy (after due consideration): 


“Well, if they are not holes, what are they?” 











Stunning Affairs 
ProFressor: “Did the Indians have 
ternities or any social activities?” 
STUDENT: ‘Well, er— I’ve heard of Indian 
clubs.” 


fra- 


How to Do It 
TENDERFOOT: “How can I 
without hitting my finger.” 
First Crass: “Hold the hammer with both 
hands.” 


drive a_ nail 


Cool? 
The instructor was explaining what to do in 
case of fire. 
“‘ Above all things,” he said, “if your cloth- 
ing catches fire, remain cool.” 


Didn't Touch One 

A mother left three apples upon the kitchen 
table and returning later found but one 
remained. 

“Bobby,” she demanded sternly of her 
youthful son, “‘have you eaten those apples?” 

“T didn’t touch one,” he answered. 

“But there were three there and now there 
is only one.” 

“Well that is the one I didn’t touch.” 


Not So Good 
A grocer advertised apples and nuts for sale. 
He put up the sign— 
Shop Early! 
The Early Bird Gets the Worm 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





HE SHOT THE WINNING GOAL 


No wonder 
he’s flashing 
his smile 


“YAY, ZIPPER!!”—the cheers are 
for Zipper Graham’s goal—it put his 
side ahead. 

He’s a flash on the hockey rink, and 
health?—he broadcasts it. That’s why 
he’s good. Take his teeth for example 
—white as snow in the woods, because 
they’re always clean. 

Zipper’s roommate can tell you how 
he keeps them that way—regular visits 
twice a year to the dentist and then 
regular cleaning with Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream. The moment.Col- 
gate’s touches his teeth, the calcium 
carbonate in it gently scrubs away the 
foreign matter. Next, the delicious- 
tasting foam washes over teeth, tongue 
and gums. His whole mouth feels 
clean—the way his body feels after a 
bath. 

Suppose you try this cleansing den- 


tifrice. Fill in and mail the coupon, and 


get a generous sample—/ree. 


S(O 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept.213-A, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use, 
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Wolf Meets Wolf | 
i (Concluded from page 11) 


\l! === 











He lay down, deciding to play a waiting 
game, to wait until the bull should cease his 
vigilance and lay himself open to an attack. 
-Then the opportunity would be seized for an 
attack on the throat, or on the hind quarters, 
the difficulty of the task was of little con- 
sequence. 

But the great bull never slackened his 
watchfulness. Always his huge head was turned 
toward the dog. 

Hours passed. Ricardo’s courage grew to 
foolhardiness under the lash of hunger. He 
crept closer to the edge of the little tramped- 
down yard in the snow drifts. The bull 
charged him, coming to a clumsy stop as his 
long fore-legs broke through the crust_of the 
snow. 

Then he turned his magnificent head and 
snorted. Ricardo, too, turned to glance up 
the valley. 

A gray wolf trotted into the open and came 
boldly forward. He was a giant of a wolf, 
broad of chest and sturdy of limb. But he did 
not move with the elasticity of youth. Ricardo 
knew at once that.the newcomer was an old 
wolf; and the scars on his head bore mute 
evidence of the fact that he was a veteran of 
many battles. 

Ricardo bared his fangs. He had no in- 
tention of being driven away from his prey. 
Rather, he would fight to the death for its 
possession. 

But the big gray wolf did not return the 
collie’s show of fight. He halted a moment 
and sniffed, as if gathering additional data 
across the forty feet that separated the two. 
Then he came closer, tail erect. 

The wolf eyed him appraisingly, then 
trotted around to the opposite side of the little 
yard. The bull kept his eyes upon him, turn- 
ing to face him as he trotted around. 

Ricardo barked. Instantly. the moose 
whirled and faced him, ready to charge. With- 
out a sound, the wolf darted forward, nipped 
the bull in the flank and darted away 
again. 

Instantly, Ricardo understood what the old 
wolf was driving at. _Team-work!  Single- 
handed, neither could hope to accomplish 
anything. But working together, their efforts 
were doubly effective. 

The collie waited, a little doubtful as to 
what to do. He watched the master-tactician 
coax the bull into clumsy charges. Then he, 
too, leaped down and took a hand. He was 
quicker than the wolf. He could dart in, 
slash and get away again with the speed of 
lightning. All the while, he was barking 
noisily. 

Finally, at the close of day, the great bull 
refused to charge when dog or wolf dashed at 
him. Then the master tactician decided that 
the time for the killing had come. 

The attack was swift. The struggle was 
furious. But the deep snow that permitted 
dog and wolf to move lightly on its surface, 
and hampered every movement of the bull, 
decided the issue. 

Soon, Ricardo was feasting, bolting the fresh 
meat in his hunger, forgetting all about the 
wolf. And the wolf, on his part, ate in silence, 
paying no heed to the great collie. For nearly 
an hour, they lingered at the carcass. 

Then Ricardo lay down, his hunger satisfied, 
and watched the pale moon come up over the 
edge of the pines. He watched the wolf 
curiously as it finally rose from its meal and 
shook itself. 

He was grateful at having a living thing there 
in the solitude with him. The bitter cold did 
not seem so biting when there was another 
close by. 

The wolf lay down for a time, while Ricardo 
watched his every movement. Then the big 
animal rose, looked at. Ricardo and trotted 
away. On the crest of the rise, he halted, a 
silhouette against the round moon, and looked 
back. 

Ricardo rose to his feet, hesitated a moment, 
then trotted up the rise. The big gray wolf, 
the teacher, waited until the collie, his apt 
pupil, had come within thirty feet of 

im. 

Then he trotted on again, across the rise 
and straight up the valley, while Ricardo, his 
tail waving, trotted silently, contentedly, close 
behind him, forgetting that boarded-up cabin 
nestling in the deep snow in the clearing down 
the valley, forgetting everything that had to 
do with human beings. 

A lone owl watched the two cross the clear- 
ing and disappear like shadows into the black- 





ness of the boundless forest. 
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New! Official! The Greatest 


of Them All 





Help Its Distribution 


F a diamond medal were awarded for the world’s finest Boy Scout 


painting, Norman Rockwell would be wearing one today. 


Com- 


missioned by Brown & Bigelow, publishers of the official Boy Scout 
Calendar, to portray the ideal Scout, this artist has achieved a masterpiece. 


It is called “The Spirit of America.” Not only does the scout typify 
that spirit, but he typifies the qualities of the great Americans shown 
in the background—the fearlessness and modesty of Lindbergh, the 
courage of Roosevelt, the integrity of Lincoln. 


This calendar is a marvelous promotional work for the Scouts. There 
are extra large sizes for advertising purposes, and a daily record number 
for the use of the scout himself. Some big business man in your town 


will be interested in its distribution. 


Show this to your Scout Master, 


and.ask him for the man’s name. Then, fill in the coupon and mail tous. 





BROWN & BIGELOW 


St. Paut, MINNESOTA 





(Name of business man who would be interested in distributing calendar) 





(Nature of his business) 





Appress 


SENT IN BY. 








(Name of Boy Scout) 
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with Stanley | 
Plan No.I5R 
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10% brings this 
Cedar Chest Plan 


A cedar chest is just the thing for 


mother. You can make one and 
surprise her. Stanley Plan No. 15r 
shows you how. Every construction 
detail is covered. 

There’s no pleasure like that of 
making things. Plan No. 15r is but 
one of many Stanley helps toward 
making useful articles. 

Of course you need gcod tools to 
do your best work. Most carpenters 
use Stanley Tools. Practically every 
manual training class uses them, too. 

Your hardware dealer has Stanley 
Plans, or he can get them for you. 
They cost only 10c each. Ask him 
for free Stanley Tool Catalog Sr 50. 
If he can’t supply you write to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY PLANS 





O Ir Book rack 0 18r Model sail boat 
O St Table lamp O 19r Combination sail 
6rT t and rowboat 

eee 0 Sr71 Tool chest 
CQ Sr Bisd houses O Sr72 Work bench 
O 1tr, Book stand There are 15 other plans. 
O 15r Cedar chest Ask for list. 
Buy or in 
separately assortments 





The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 























FLY MODEL AEROPLANES 


Here's great fun for young aviators. Fly one of 
these famous Broadfield airplane models. Nifty 
little air gliders which loop the loop, nose dive, 
side slip, and sai] 200 to 500 ft. Speedy twin 
propeller racing models which fly over 1200 feet 
and perform all the stunts that Lindbergh does. 
Sold by toy shops everywhere, or order direct 
from factory. 
Broadfield No. 4..$ .25 Broadfield No. 30. .$3.50 
Air Gliders No. 5..3$ .50 Flyers No. 40. .35.00 
‘f No. 45. .$8.50 


No. 15. .$1.00 
(Postage 10¢ Extra (Add 10% Postage and 
Gliders) Nae Lath amo te 


Send for 1928 Model Supply Catalog 


BROADFIELD TOY CO.., Inc. 
8 Yale Street £s:.1919 Hempstead, N.Y. 
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Trails Along the Road to Adventure 





Adventuring with 





Pegasus 





O WRITE a history of 

! English poetry in such 
fashion that it has the 
interest, charm, and move- 
ment of a story, and a story 
of adventure at that, is a 
real achievement. This has 
been done by Joseph Aus- 
lander and Frank Ernest Hill 
in The Winged Horse 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), a 
book which seems to have a 
quality that should lead 
young people to a really 
appreciative reading of our 
splendid inheritance of verse. 
The authors study the 





Dickens. Published by Har- 
per & Bros. 

A lavishly illustrated edi- 
tion of this “fairy-tale of 
home” which would make a 
charming gift book. 

Life on the Mississippi, 
by Mark Twain. Published 
by Harper & Bros. 

A holiday edition, hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Aesop’s Fables. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 

Another richly illustrated 
edition of a classic. 

The Story of Leather- 
stocking, by James Feni- 
more Cooper. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Annie Russell Marble has 





poetry in the English tongue 
and the poetry whose tradi- 
tion formed it, so planning 
the work as to give a swift 
view of the greatest verse in our literature and 
to lead into the work of our master poets by 
giving readers bits of loveliness, here a line or 
two, there a stanza, now a sonnet. 

The first pages suggest how poetry may have 
come to men; then follows a sketch of the 
Homeric poems, the later songs of Greece, and 
the great drama-poems. Greece’s heir, Rome, 
had her many poets and but two, Virgil and 
Horace, receive attention since the scope of the 
bock permits the inclusion of the recognizedly 
great only. However, over this limitation the 
authors themselves step. After study of Dante, 
Petrarch, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope 
and Dryden, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and 
Byron, the Brownings, Tennyson, disregarding 
many poets of unquestioned genius, they 
consider in the final chapter a number of con- 
temporary poets who are yet to be ranked, but 
whose work assuredly lacks the high, sure 
quality of authentic genius. 

So, though this book as a sketch of develop- 
ment is of great interest, as a valuation of 
modern poets it is hardly convincing, and one 
may disagree a little with some of the judg- 
ments, and many of the omissions. Yet, 
whatever the criticism one may make of 
detail, one must place the book high among the 
season’s genuine contributions to literature for 
young people. 


Made for Scouts 


ANSWERS to questions about Indian cus- 
toms and possessions, what Indians did 


‘and wore, how they carried on their lives and 


how they made their clothes, their implements 
and their dwellings will be found in The 
Indian How Book, by Arthur C. Parker 
(George H. Doran Co.). 

In fact, this seems to be a book ideally made 
for scouts, who will find in it Indian lore of all 
sorts with suggestions valuable for camp 
pageants and ceremonies, for methods of living 
in the out-of-doors and for wild foods to seek. 

We know of no other volume that presents 
such information so simply and in so orderly 
a manner as does this one. The authenticity of 
the contents is suggested in the fact that the 
author is of Indian ancestry and bears the 
Indian name of Gawaso Wanseh. For the 
scout’s library or the troop or camp library 
The Indian How Book will be a qwaluable 
addition. 





Illustration from “The Magic Tooth,” by Elsie 
Spicer Eells 


Illustration from “The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad,’ by John Lesterman 


For Those Who Would Build 


OR anybody who toys with the idea of 
oming an architect or a builder or a 
decorator, for any boy who is interested in 
buildings, how they are planned and whence 
came their types and ornamentations, Matloc 
Price has prepared a really delightful volume in 
The A BCof Architecture (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). The author takes the student by the 
hand, advises him as to the various ways of 
learning the craft, tells him how to begin by 
himself, what tools he will need and what prac- 
tice he will obtain in a draughting-room. And 
all this will be helpful to the boy who has made 
up his mind to be an architect, but equally 
helpful to him who is considering his future, 
who is doubtful as to his own talent, as to the 
abilities he must develop. 

There is a fascinating chapter on the making 
of scale models; it would be a good idea for a 
scout who wants to be an architect to test 
himself by making such a model for an ‘deal 
scout cabin. 

Then the author gives a rapid survey of archi- 
tectural history with explanation of the ele- 
ments developed in different periods and lands, 
all really entertaining. This survey comes 
down to date in this country and presents in- 
formation about the domestic architecture of 
to-day and yesterday so that the reader may, 
from the information given, walk the streets of 
his own town and place in period and taste the 
dwellings with which he is familiar. 

The volume is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs and sketches of buildings, with 
details of architectural decoration and with 
illustrations of architectural terms. 


Boys’ Life Books 


The Boy Scouts Year Book of 1927, edited 
by Franklin K. Mathiews, the Chief Scout 
Librarian (published by D. Appleton & Co.), 
is better than ever this year with all its stories 
and articles centering about sports. There are 
splendid sport stories from Boys’ Lire and 
many articles by men whose names are well 
known to those who follow sports. 

Get ’Em, Mayfield, by Harold M. Sher- 
man. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

One of the basketball stories which has been 
a great favorite in Boys’ Lire. 

Beyond the Dog’s Nose, by Harold M. 
Sherman. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

One of the most popular mystery stories 
which Boys’ Lire ever published is now in 
book form. 

The Year’s Best Stories for Boys, edited 
by Ralph Henry Barbour. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

For the second time Ralph Henry Barbour 
has selected what hé considers the best short 
stories of the year published in boys’ magazines. 
Seventeen stories are published, of which four 
are taken from Boys Lire, while others come 
from The American Boy, The Youth's Com- 
panion, St. Nicholas, The Open Road, and The 
Classmate. The stories cover a great variety 
of subjects, sports, aviation, animal, the sea, 
Indian. 


New Editions 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by 
Mark Twain. Published by Harper & Bros. 

The Kemble edition of this classic for boys, 
which means that it is published with the 
original illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 


The Cricket on the Hearth, by Charles 
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adapted and edited Cooper’s 
famous classic for boys. 


Indians, White Boys and 
Adventure 


As the Crow Flies, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 

A most entertaining story about an Indian 
boy Nat Zoon who exercised an evil influence 
on Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, the young 
American explorer who makes an expedition 
up the Mississippi just after the Louisiana 
purchase in order to explore that river and to 
try to gain the friendship of the Indian tribes 
for the United States Government. 

A Son of the Navahos, by James Willard 
Schultz. Published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

How two sons of a Navaho warrior chief are 
captured when a raid of their father’s against 
one of the Pueblos fails. They are adopted 
into the new tribe and are finally confronted 
with the choice between their loyalty to their 
own people and to their adopted parents. 
Full of Indian lore and adventure. 

Red Plume Returns, by Edward H. Wil- 
liams. Published by Harper & Bros. 

A sequel to Red Plume, this story tells of 
Dick Webster’s further adventures with the 
army on the Western frontier and his exploit 
in rescuing from the Indians a little white girl 
stolen in a raid on a wagon train. 

The Lead-Hunters of the Ozarks, by 
Hardy L. Winburn. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 

A white boy with his Indian friend and a 
negro make a dangerous trip through a coun- 
try of hostile Indians on a mission for the 
United States Government at the period when 
Aaron Burr was conspiring against the United 
States. 

On the Trail of Chief Joseph, by Frank 
C. Robertson. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

How an old Indian prospector and a boy 
interfere in plans for a great Indian uprising. 
Full of encounters with Indians, horse stealings, 
and narrow escapes. 


Books About the Sea 


The Book of the Blue Sea, by Henry 

a Published by Longmans, Green 
0. 

Brave deeds of boys in the British Navy of 
the period when Nelson was its valiant spirit. 
The author, an Englishman, includes an ad- 
mirable study of David Farragut, the youngest 
midshipman of all. 








Illustration from “Gay-Neck,” by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Some Famous Sea Fights, by Fitzhugh 
Green and Holloway Frost. Published by The 
Century Co. 

Detailed descriptions of the action in eight 
great sea fights, beginning with Salamis and 
ending with the Battle of Jutland. 

Drake’s Quest, by Cameron Rogers. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The story of England’s great admiral who is 
an outstanding figure in the history of Eng- 
land’s naval exploits. Mr. Rogers has an 
interesting story to tell and he gives it with 
great detail and in colorful style. 

The Jinx Ship, by Howard Pease. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A mystery and sea story in which Todd 
Moran, who was a character in the author’s 
earlier story, ‘‘The Tattooed Man,” takes a 
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job on a ship which has a bad record. How he 
becomes involved in the mystery in regard to 
the Jinx and how he is instrumental in solving 
it forms an entertaining story. 

Across the Seven Seas, by E. Keble 
Chatterton. Published by Lippincott. 

Two boys sail half way round the world with 
their uncle in a little sailing yacht in order to 
deliver her to a purchaser and to win a prize. 
Their rival is an international crook with a 
large vessel who tries by all foul means to 
destroy the Sybil, but she comes through all 
dangers. A romantic story. 

Sea Legs, by Alfred F. Loomis. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Two boys who are entirely ignorant of the 
sea and ships and boats go on a cruise with an 
old sailor who teaches them not only the A B 
C of sailing but the X Y Z. 


Stories from American History 


George Rogers Clark, by Ross F. Lock- 
ridge. Published by the World Book Co. 

Here is true adventure of the finest sort, 
the story of the man who won for us the great 
Western territory during the Revolution. A 
book for boys who are interested in American 
history and for boys who are interested in 
adventure tales. 

In the Ranks of Old Hickory, by Edwin 
L. Sabin. Published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

A boy’s experiences from the time when the 
settlement where he lived was destroyed by 
Indians through the Battle of New Orleans. 
He becomes a protege of Old Hickory and has 
varied experiences in Indian fighting in Jack- 
son’s command. 

The Gateway to American History, 
by Randolph G. Adams. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The author presents pictures, from old books 
usually inaccessible to the casual reader, that 
are connected with the discovery of America 
and the early settlements. Many of these pic- 
tures are amusing and all have a good deal of 
interest, as has the text which accompanies 
them. 


Good Stories of Home and Far 
from Home 


Robin Hood, by Henry Gilbert. Published 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Another author tells over again the familiar 
adventures of Robin Hood. The book is well 
written and the stories are all interesting and 
interestingly related. 

The Real Reward, by Christine Whiting 
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Illustration from “Smoky,” by Will James 


Parmenter. Published by Little, Brown & 

0. 

The story of a big family in a little town. 
The young people of the story are lively, at- 
tractive, in short, just the kind of boys and 
girls in whose acquaintance boy and girl readers 
will delight. There is a mystery to keep the 
story characters and the reader agog while a 
number of other elements add to the interest of 
the whole. 

Roselle of the North, by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. Published by The Macmillan Co. 

A delightful story of a white child living with 
Crees in the Hudson Bay territory. Although 
it is a book for girls, surely any boy would be 
delighted to read this account of Cree life. 

Rowdy, by Rokert Joseph Diven. Published 
by The Century Co. 

The story of an Alaskan half dog and half 
wolf, how he follows part of the time his dog 
strain and part of the time his wolf. 

Children of Ancient Gaul, by L. Lam- 
prey. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

An interesting picture of Gaul before the 
days of the Commentaries. The author pre- 
sents young people of various Gallic tribes that 
varied widely in their degree of civilization. 
bringing these young people into relationship 
with each other and with the Romans who 
were building their wonderful roads and at- 
tempting to win the friendship of the natives. 

Sahara Sands, by Warren Hastings Miller. 
Published by Harper & Bros. 

Another in the series which this author has 
written about a museum curator and his two 
youthful assistants. This time they are in 
Africa and act as agents in the rescue of a 
Frenchman and his son. The finest part of the 
book is that which describes the ride of the 
fourteen-year-old young Arab across the desert 
in search of aid for the two Frenchmen who 
have been captured by bandits. 








i The Scout World 
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Some Good Turns 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Scouts have been doing 

a unique Good Turn for the Blind Asso- 
ciation of that city. The Association had 
18,000 brooms in stock without a sales outlet, 
and the Scouts decided to get orders for their 
sales. They divided the city up into troop areas. 
In five days not only did they get orders for 
the entire stock, but new orders kept pouring 
in. The Lions Club of the city made the de- 
liveries and collected the money. 

+ * * 

The following is a report from Orange 
Mountain Council, N. J.—A call from the 
Grace Memorial Hospital réported an operated 
case as in need of blood transfusion to effect 
recovery. The man was a workman, recently 
coming to Orange—no friends or relatives 
within reach. In two hours four Scouts, three 
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of them Eagles, were at the Laboratory for blood 
tests. The following day ,the two selected 
reported at 9:00 a. m., and ore Scout, Harry 
Stark, Eagle, of 20 Park Ave., Maplewood, gave 
his blood to save the life of a complete stranger. 
John Bosshart of 23 Colinwood Road, Maple- 
wood, was also selected as a suitable donor 
and reported, but was not used. 


Traffic Safety 


‘THE city of Portland, Ohio, has a traffic 

Safety Club known as the A. B. C.. (Always 
Be Careful). Officers of this club are all Scouts. 
One hundred and sixty of them man the cross- 
ings each day near fourteen grade schools. They 
have piled up a marvelous record of service 
and are credited with having seen, during the 
period they have been in operation, 1,000,000 
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(\ hyo ms of the sport you can have playing 57 

different games on this fine Carrom Board. 

When the gang gets together you can choose 
up. sides. Friendly competition—that’s what 
your club needs. 
Every member of your club will be proud of this 
Carrom set. Made of selected hardwood and 
beautifully finished in bright colors. 

Start in today—work fast—saveyour pennies. Tell 
the folks about it—they’ll be glad to chip in too. 
57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 
Equipment includes; 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered 
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PIECES OF discs, 10 ten pins, 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning tops, « 
3 yellow flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 2 dice, ene 
1 rule book. 
At All Dealers 
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GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 
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Bexs: here’s your chance to gct in on the best game of life. 

Wouldn’t it make you happy to know that a place is open 
for you on a team headed for money and prizes? You can be 
a Crowell Junior Salesman and spend a few hours of your 
spare time delivering three of the best known magazines to 
regular customers. You need no experience to start. We tell 
you how to get your custoraers and bui'd a business of your 
own. Aside from earning your spending money, you can 
win prizes selected from our big Prize Book containing over 
300 articles. 
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Jim Thayer, Dept. 42 
The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to score the winning goal. Show 
me how. 


Score the winning goal by 
placing your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and 
mailing it today! You will 
then be told how thousands 
of boys are being made 
happy by cash profits, as 
well as prizes. Membership 
in a great organization is 
open to you. Join NOW! 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The SILVER ACE 


Model Airplane 
—/flies 


800 feet! 





‘ia SCALE MODEL MONOPLANE 
beautifully built, with our exclusive 


motor, will give you a thrill when you see 
its remarkable flight. 

2% foot wing spread. Unbreakable 
propeller and chassis. Demountable mo- 
tor and wings. Shock absorbers. 

Price, all ready to fly .......... $10 

Price, partly assembled— with wheels, 

ropeller, motor, chassis, and sides of 
y all made and frame of wings, tail and 
rudder all formed ..... cose aces OO 

Full instructions for easy completion 
of assembly and flight inclosed. Also a 
strong and handy winding machine. 

If your local store does not carry The 
Silver Ace, send us your name and ad- 
dress with check, or money order, adding 
50 cents for packing and shipping. 

AERO MODEL COMPANY 

Dept. B ,421 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





Nl BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 








The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you, 








Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our shooting contest free, ask your dealer for Bulls 
ae Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS he will give you. 

Fifty pole, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best marks- 
manship. To be an expert shot you need smooth, 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot straight 
with them, they won't stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB's send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB's 
and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapoiis, Minn. 
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IGHT solvers break into the Roll of Honor 

this month. Bravo! They deserve to have 
their names printed in good big type, but 
space forbids. 

Therefore—we here set down a good resolu- 
tion for January first. Any scout whose name 
appears on the Roll of Honor for three succes- 
sive months had better watch out for the post- 
man. He’s likely to bring him a cash prize! 
Begin now! 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 

Edwin Boeger, $2. Ralph Rubin, $1. 
Harry L. Miller, Jr., $1. John L. Beres, $1. 
Claude Baskett, $r. 


Honor Roll 
Charles Darsie, Thomas J. Moseley, Arthur 
V. Jarboe, Paul Kurtz, William McMillen, 
Alan E. Smith, Paul Althouse, L. Shapiro. 


A Novel Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 
My first is in bells but not in tack; 
My second in tack but not in bells; 
My third is in bells but not in tack; 
My fourth is in tack but not in bells; 
My fifth is in bells but not in tack; 
My sixth is in tack but not in bells; 
My seventh is in bells but not in tack; 
My eighth is in tack but not in bells; 
My ninth is in bells but not in tack; 
My tenth is in bells but not in tack; 
My whole is the name of a popular indoor 
sport.—CLAUDE BASKETT. 


Hidden Biblical Characters 
(Prize Puzzle) 

The name of one Biblical character is con- 
cealed in each of the following sentences. 
All are the names of men. 

1. It proved to be a damage that could not 
be repaired. 

2. The banjo brings back memories of 
summer. ; 

3. She gives auction bridge parties every 
week. 

4. You will find arnica in the big bottle. 

5. He lost a shoe, a tie, and a belt. 

6. The pupil ate his lunch at recess. 

7. In Palermo sessions are held daily. 

8. Some druggists use limes instead of 
lemons. 

9. Fred’s parents came’on Friday,and Sam’s 
on Sunday. 

ro. You will know her by her odd costume. 

11. In the deserted barn a basket fell on his 
head. 

12. Until I have money to travel I shall 
never be happy. 

13. She gave her a piano, a handsome one. 

14. Did you hear the soprano solo Monday? 

Harry L. MILLer. 


Rhymed Transpositions 
(Prize Puszzle) 
Transpose the four letters needed in one to 
form two. , 

The House perhaps will pass a bill; 

The Senate likewise do; 
The one in favor may be large, 

But the President can two. 

Joun L. BEREs. 


Some Pioneer Planes 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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Reapinc Across: 1. An object of general 
interest. 2. A shrub much used in England 
for hedges. 3. A kidnapper. 4. Written 
acknowledgments. 5. Kindling. 6. Preserved 


from decay. 7. Neuralgia of the hip. 8. A 
treaty between states. 9. An affectionate 
bird of the parrot family. 10. Odious. 11. 
The peerage. 12. Enfeebled by old age. 13. 
Vocation. 14. Definite. 15. Relating to 
thythm. 16. The state of being gelid. 17. 
Adversity. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will spell 
the name of a “pioneer” of 1927; the letters 
represented by the figures from 1 to 15, will 
spell the wonderful “covered wagon” used by 
the pioneer; from 16 to 21, a name associated 
with a very early “covered wagon”; from 22 to 
31, the second “pioneer” (who carried one 
passenger); from 32 to 39, the name of his 
covered wagon; from 40 to 43, from 44 to 49, 
from 50 to 56, and from 57 to 63, name four 
more pioneers; and from 64 to 70, the name of 
their “covered wagon.”—Epwin BOoEGER. 


An Arithmetical Puzzle 
Mary is now three times as old as John. 
Twenty years hence she will be twice as many 
years older than John than John is now. What 
are the present ages of Mary and John?— 
Pau DENsLow. 


A “Capital”? King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of nine 
capital cities of the United States may be 
spelled out. The path from one name to 
another is continuous.—RALPH RvuBIN. 


Answers to December Puzzles 

CoNNECTED Squares. I. Slake, loped, aping, 
Kenya, Edgar. II. Usher, Steve, hero’s, 
evoke, reset. III. Rarer, alive, rides, event, 
rests. IV. Cover, olive, vixen, event, rents. 
V. Stove, throw, orate, voter, ewers. 

DouBLeE D1aGonaLt. Mason. Across: 
Madam, cabal, pasha, donor, Nisan. 

CHARADE. Bobolink. 

Cuse. From 1 to 2, leopard; 1 to 3, leisure; 
2 to 4, divided; 3 to 4, evolved; 5 to 6, present; 
5 to 7, palaver; 6 to 8, trilled; 7 to 8, reduced; 
1 to 5, loop; 2 to 6, dent; 4 to 8, deed; 3 to 
7, ever. 

Novet Acrostic. Second row, The Neglect- 
ed Continent. Across: r. Athens. 2. Charge. 
3. Serene. 4. Annual. 5. Desist. 6. Ignite. 
7. Elapse. 8. Medium. 9. Accept. to. 
Attire. 11. Temper. 12. Admire. 13. Active. 
14. Notion. 15. Snatch. 16. Attack. 17. 
Minute. 18. Answer. 19. Sedate. 20. En- 
dure. 21. Ottawa. 

Novet Douste Acrostic. Primals, Lind- 
bergh; third row, Minnesota. cross: 1. 
Lima. 2. Ibis. 3. None. 4. Done. 5. Beer. 
6. Ease. 7. Root. 8. Gate. 9. Heat. 

DoustE BEHEADINGS AND DovuBLE Cur- 
TAILINGS. Owen Johnson. 1. Pl-odd-er. 2. 
Co-war-ds. 3. Sp-ell-er. 4. Ig-nor-ed. 5. 


Py-jam-as. 6. Sc-our-ge. 7. Co-her-es. 8. 
Lu-net-te. 9. Ab-sol-ve. 10. Cr-oak-er. 11. 
Sy-nod-ic. 


A Littte Pr. A good listener often has the 
reputation for wisdom; so, if you do not know 
much, listen for all you are worth. 

Numericat Enicma. “I wish, I can, I 
will—these are the three trumpet notes to 
victory.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
your approval and trial. 
Direct From Factory. 


00 00 No extravagant selling 
Save 10% 0825 * expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 


Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices F rom $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


4 $450 Guaranteed. Lamps, wheels 
Tires Each eQuipment. how ng 


Write for catalog and free premium offer. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. B-16, Chicago 
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for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
crait Junior. It's the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


on.y 25c posTPAID 


FREE MAGAZINE 
: of the Chemcraft Club 
’ Gus 0) Deg & CH 7-3 g to every boy who 
~~ fue pa writes for it now. Full 
. “e “e of new ideas and chemi- 
cal stunts. Ask for 
yours! 
The Porter Chemical Ce. 


119 Summit Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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A GAME of SKILL 
CROWDED WITH EXCITING 


SITUATIONS \CTIONS 


A GREAT GAME FOR YOUTH 


15° Complete Game 
nn 


PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP. 8! 


389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.N Y 
Enclosed find 75¢ for Complete Game Rules-Score Cards 


Name 









Address 
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at local store or mail coupon direst 
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from a stadium that was fairly crying for want 
of a place to cram one more spectator, how- 
ever small! 
YEA, YANKVILLE! YEA! YEA! 
U.S.A. YEA! YEA! 
U.S.A. YEA! YEA! 
YANKVILLE! YEA! YEA! 


There were nodded greetings of recognition 
by individual players of both teams as By- 
Town and Yankville passed each other on the 
ice in a short practice warm-up while officials 
and team captains went into conference and 
the cool air took on a chilled tensity with zero 
hour fast approaching. 

The mayors advanced very gravely and 
shook hands with the two team captains; the 
band struck up ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
while players stood at attention and the great 
crowd stood, bareheaded. America’s national 
anthem was followed by “‘God Save the King.” 
Riotous cheers as the band left the ice and the 
rink was cleared for action! 

Jolly glanced about to see that his players 
were all in position. The referee held out the 
puck, his whistle screeched, the puck dropped 
to ice and two sticks slashed! 

‘Here! Here!” cried Bun Taylor, whizzing 
past, raking out his stick as Jolly captured 
the puck and whirled about with the rink 
reverberating sound. Near one end, the little 
group of loyal Yankville souls shrieked wildly, 
with their breath making sharp white puffs 
in the atmosphere, the sound completely lost 
in the din! 

Jolly passed, but a By-Town defense man 
came hurtling through, intercepting the puck 
and riding it away at the end of his stick 

‘toward the Yankville goal! On the opposite 
side of the rink, Zed Duggan, By-Town’s 
king of swat, followed down along the side- 
boards, slipped around Nick Eldred and took 
‘a rifle-like shot from the defensive team-mate 
who completed his dash almost at the mouth 
of Yankville’s cage! Stub, wide-eyed, expect- 
ing a shot for goal from the player carrying 
the puck, had turned to meet the onslaught, 
was caught momentarily off-guard by the 
lightning cross shot to Duggan and did not 
know that Duggan had streaked the puck in 
and out of the net until he heard the frenzied 
shriek of the crowd and saw the stands rise 
madly to their feet! 

By-Town had scored in less than twenty 
seconds of play! 

“Wow!” shouted a By-Town enthusiast. 
“That was too fast for ’em! Yankville never 
saw it!” 

But the next face-off carried the play into 
By-Town territory with a rush. Jolly went 
the length of the ice himself and, finding every 
one of his players covered, shot for the goal. 
Big “Pink”? Waddell moved his stick lazily 
and pushed the puck aside. Jolly, however, 
gave Pink a scare when he followed up, 
scraped the puck out of a mélée and shot 
again. This time Pink’s quick manipulating 
of a knee blocked a sure score and he saved 
the puck for his right defense to carry around 
behind the cage where the rampageous Jolly 
couldn’t get to it! The stadium cheered the 
Yankville star’s great effort as he skated back 
into position. 

Play now tightened with both teams putting 
up a stiff defensive, trying each other out on 
various formations and looking for openings. 
Stub Morgan, out to redeem himself for having 
been scored upon, showed Canadian fans how 
a person of small stature with panther-like 
quickness can play the all-important position 
of goal-keeper. He kicked out a drive of 
Zed Duggan’s that carried him from his feet 
and stopped another waist-high shot which 
bounced off his chest-protector with a thud 
that could be heard throughout the stadium! 

The first twenty-minute period ended: By- 
Town, 1; Yankville, 0; and both sixes left the 
ice for ten minutes of well-earned rest with 
the stadium in an uproar of excitement! 

“‘Anybody’s game so far!” was the con- 
sensus of opinion. 

In the official By-Town box, Mayor Bailey 
exchanged felicitations with the two mayors 
from the States. 

““You have a marvelous team!” he said. 

“That’s what our city thinks!” smiled its 
mayor with a glance at the mayor of Yankville. 
“Those boys defeated the best we had!” 

Mayor McConnell could feel his face getting 
red, even up around his ears. He was pleased, 
of course, to hear nice things said about 
Yankville but, being conservative by nature, 
Mayor McCcnnell preferred not to say any- 
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thing which might sound boastful until after 
such a saying might have been proven. So he 
contented himself with the reply: ‘Yes, we 
appear to be most evenly matched!” 

Ah, it is well that Mayor McConnell did 
refrain from overzealous remarks! For, with 
the opening of the second period, By-Town 
unleashed a cyclonic attack which, while 
bitterly resisted by a gasping, wide-eyed 
Yankville six, swept through the stubbornest 
defense that could be thrown up and counted 
three whizzing goals! 

Jolly Baker, in a frantic effort to stem the 
most furious onslaught Yankville had ever 
encountered, took himself and both wings 
from the game, sending in the sub line of Hal 
Ryder at center; Tait Newcomb, right wing; 
and Ted Billings, left wing, in the hopes that 
these fresh reserves would check By-Town’s 
killing pace. 

It was hockey of the most brilliant and daz- 
zling kind that By-Town was playing and the 
score did not rightly reflect the heroic though 
practically futile defense which the Americans 
presented. Time and again, with Jolly Baker 
rested and back in the game, dashes had been 
made at the By-Town goal, Yankville piercing 
the Canadian defense only to bring up against 
Pink Waddell, an immovable Gibraltar who 
withstood a veritable rain of shots. There 
was no question about it. 
tically a team in himself. His herculean work 
alone was making the contest seem one-sided, 
for he was reducing Yankville’s best team 
work to nil at the very mouth of the goal. At 
the end of the second period, a much worn 
Yankville squad skated from the ice and 
stretched at full length on the locker room 
floor. 

“Boy, they’re a team!” panted Pat Windell, 
left defense. 

“Tt’s my fault!” cried Stub Morgan, re- 
morsefully. ‘I’mnot holding up! Four goals 
against me this game—take me out, fellows!”’ 

“‘What’s eating you?” blazed Jolly. “You’re 
going great. The only wonder is that the 
score’s not ten to nothing. By-Town’s red 
hot and with the lead they’ve got they can 
afford to take chances. That makes them 
look even better! If we could get through 
that stone wall at the cage we’d change the 
picture! There must be a way to do it, guys. 
And we’ve got to find it this game. There’s 
no chance of our winning, so let’s get after 
Waddell and see if we can solve him! Then 
to-morrow maybe we can!” 

Yankville entered the game for the third 
and last period with a burning resolve. The 
Americans present gave their representatives 
a thunderous cheer. Mr. Zimmer, Yank- 
ville’s most loyal backer, sat nervously pulling 
at an end of his shaggy mustache. Mayor 
McConnell tried his hardest to appear un- 
concerned and only cleared his throat when 
Mayor Smith said, ‘Our boys seem to be a 
little off to-day!” 

Tgaring into By-Town with a driving offen- 
sive, Yankville forced the Canadian Champs 
to take the defensive. In fact it appeared as 
though By-Town had decided to fall back 
upon the defense and to permit Yankville to 
exhaust itself battering away at the goal. 
Miraculous saves were made by Waddell as 
Yankville rushed in from both sides and head- 
on. Sometimes both By-Town defense men 
would crash to the ice to block a skimming 
puck and charging Yankville players. With 
half the period over, neither team had scored. 

Then Jolly, recovering the puck in mid-ice, 
and weaving and dodging through the By- 
Town defense with Bun Taylor and Toot 
Hadley racing along the sideboards, veered 
sharply and cut in directly at the crouched 
Waddell. Bun and Toot swerved in from the 
sides. Waddell, expecting a shot from Jolly, 
brought his knees together and extended his 
gloved hands with the stick held in front. 
But Jolly, faking a shot, skidded perilously to 
the side and around the cage. Toot, trying to 
cross over to get in position for a shot, was 
body-checked. Bun, however, though almost 
dumped by the Canadian right defense, evaded 
him and—for a brief moment flashed inthe 
open directly in front of the cage. It was then 
that Jolly passed out to him and Waddell, 
with eyes first on Jolly and then on the play 
in front, was tricked for a shot that found 
the net. 

“A wonderful play!” exclaimed the Mayor 
of By-Town, leaping to his feet. ‘And the 
first time Pink’s been scored on in the last 
seven games!” 

The little Yankville group took heart and 





Waddell was prac- |. 
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shouted lusty encouragement. But two min- 
utes later, on an attempted variation of this 
play, the Americans lost the puck and, with 
the forward line in enemy territory, Zed 
Duggan—By-Town ace—made a sensational 
dash the length of the rink to flip the puck 
past Stub on a terrific drive. Score: By-Town, 
5; Yankville, 1. And here the score remained 
to the finish of the game! 

‘Well, we’ve proved something!” said Jolly, 
the instant the team reached the locker room. 
‘“‘A double threat’s about the only play we can 
| trap Waddell on. He’s practically sure death 
| on all straight shots! And By-Town’s defense 
men are so good that Waddell’s been pro- 
tected from many plays like we pulled on him 
in the only score we made.” 

“‘T guess maybe Mr. Griswold, that business 
manager, didn’t know his onions when he told 
Stub not to worry about a third game!” 
sniffed Toot. ‘Boy, oh, boy!” 

“‘By-Town’s plenty good!” admitted Jolly. 
“But we can beat ’em, gang! We held ’em 
even that last period and I'll bet we gave 
Waddell more to handle than he’s had in a 
long, long time!” 

There was a commotion at the door and 
Mayor Smith and his party entered, accom- 
panied by a somewhat glum Mayor McConnell. 

“Young men,” said Mayor Smith, beam- 
ingly, ‘‘you put up a great battle and to show 
that I’ve got faith you’ll come through I’ve 
just invited the mayor of By-Town to be my 





guest at the third and deciding contest in 
the—er—States!” 

The Yankville players said nothing, but 
glanced at one another significantly! No use 
raising any protest now. They shouldn’t even 
let themselves be disturbed. Only one thing 
remained for them to do. And that one thing 
would require every energy of mind and muscle 
to attain—victory over By-Town! 

Then, if such a thing could be achieved, it 
would be time to face the issue of their big 
neighbor’s bid for the third game. But it was 
no longer to be concealed that there was con- 
siderable feeling. Mayor McConnell was con- 
taining himself with difficulty. The long 
feud between the small town which Mayor 
Smith had now condescendingly “adopted as 
a suburb,” and the city which had claimed so 
many of Yankville’s former residents was 
about to break forth into open warfare! 

That evening, in their hotel, Yankville 
citizens held a conference. It was most im- 
portant that nothing occur to shatter their 
team’s morale! The savage defeat at the 
hands of the Canadian Champions in the 
opening game had already left its mark. 

“‘Our boys have got their backs to the wall!” 
declared Mr. Zimmer, “and they’re in for a 
hard enough fight without upsetting them by 
this other matter! Let’s get hold of Mayor 
Smith and have this thing out now so that we 
can assure the boys in the event of their win- 
ning to-morrow.” 
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“‘T’ll phone him and make an appointment!” 
volunteered Mayor McConnell. 

But phoning brought the information that 
Mayor Smith had left the city and could not 
be reached until game-time Saturday after- 
noon. 

“Looks like there’s some high-handed 
politics being worked,” surmised Mr. Zimmer. 
“Personally, I can’t really see how Yankville 
can be done out of a third game if it’s to be 
played!” 

“T can’t see either!” confessed Mayor 
McConnell, “‘but I guess when you do some- 
thing so big and attract a certain amount of 
attention, you’re not your own boss any longer! 
Look at that poor fellow Lindbergh! He flies 
the ocean, and Washington, New York and 
St. Louis fight over who’s to entertain him 
first—and every place in America lays claim to 
him. Now he’s being fed by a different town 
every day. I tell you, folks, we’re liable to have 
some such proposition on our hands over our 
boys if we’re not mighty careful!” . 

“But,’’ reminded Doc Randall, dolefully, 
“they haven’t flew the ocean yet! They’re 
only about two hundred miles out and there’s 
fog and sleet and rain and wind ahead!” 

“All the same,” shouted Yankville’s coal 
dealer, loyally, ‘‘they’re going to make her!” 

And on this note the conference ended, while 
back in Yankville, hopeful citizens anxiously 
awaited tidings of the morrow! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lirg for February) 











The Troop Without a Scoutmaster 


(Continued from page 13) 











out over the Jow ground and forcing the scouts 
to frequent detours. 

“Quite a torrent,” panted Mr. Boles during 
one of the short halts Hildebrand engineered 
for his benefit. “Rather fortunate it stopped 
raining yesterday afternoon.” 

‘I’m not so sure we aren’t in for more of it,” 
shrugged the Senior Patrol Leader, glancing 
upward. “It feels like it and there’s a queer 
look about the sky.” 

There certainly was something unusual about 
the atmosphere. A queer yellowish haze 
seemed to be spreading over the heavens, 
dulling the brilliant sunlight. The air was 
still and lifeless; the heat oppressive. 

“T don’t see any clouds,” remarked Con- 
way, staring around. 

“T know, but it feels as if we were in for 
something. Let’s hustle a bit. If it should 
rain we can keep pretty dry in the covered 
bridge.” 

The party moved on briskly and Mr. Boles 

was soon in a fine state of melting. He made 
no protest, but Hildebrand observed that he 
was limping a little, also, and would have 
slowed down had he not noticed a line of dark 
slate-gray pushing up above the trees to the 
eastward. 
The cloud-bank moved with extraordinary 
swiftness. In five minutes it was high above 
the horizon and rushed forward with long 
ragged streamers stretching out before . it. 
The yellow haze had taken on a curious green- 
ish-saffron tint that cast a queer unnatu.al 
light on field and stream and bits of woodland. 
Reflected on the faces of the scouts it made a 
rather ghastly effect and caused surprised, 
half-mirthful comments. When they finally 
came in sight of the covered bridge the sun 
had disappeared and great banks of black, 
ragged looking clouds were rapidly swallowing 
the small remaining section of blue sky. 

“We're in for it, fellows,” said Hildebrand. 
“Beat it for the bridge. Come on, Larry.” 
Obedient to his signal Conway caught hold 
of Mr. Boles’ right arm while Hildebrand took 
his left, and in spite of the little man’s breath- 
less protests they dashed forward across the 
uneven ground and gained the shelter of the 
covered structure just as the first splash of rain 
pattered on the roof. 

“Th—thank you,” panted Mr. Boles, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. “I—I 
scarcely think I could have made it without 
your help. Certainly a quaint structure—and 


” 


how opportune! 


HE “quaint” structure was a relic of the 
olderi times when many wooden bridges 
were roofed and enclosed in heavy timber to 
keep off the winter snow. About sixty feet in 
length, this one spanned a sort of shallow 
gorge through which the creek, placid enough 
at ordinary times, flowed from the spillway of 
the ancient dam that penned in the waters of 
Grant’s Pond. 

Up to some twenty years ago it had been in 
common use; then the construction of the 














turnpike rendered the old road obsolete. 


Since that time no repairs had been made on 
either road or bridge. The road had grown 
impassable; the bridge was slowly disintegrat- 
ing. It swayed and trembled, shook and 
groaned under the assaults of winter winds and 
summer storms, but still the old hand-hewn 
timbers contrived to hold together, and the 
sides and massive roof formed an excellent 
protection to-day from the fiercely driving 
rain which fell in sheets as if the very heavens 
had been suddenly opened. 

Having gained protection the scouts spread 
over the black, tunnel-like affair, chatting 
joking, speculating on how long they were 
likely to be kept prisoners. 

““We might as well eat now,” remarked Dick 
Perry. “It'll be an hour or so before this 
lets up.” 

“Oh, thunder!” complained Ben Davis. 
“T’ve got a couple of chops to cook. I can’t 
make a fire in here.” 

“That’s your hard luck,” grinned Ted 
Warden. “I wanted chops, too, but all they 
gave me was sandwiches and cake and fruit. 
I'll share with you, never mind the chops.” 

And the scouts fell to without more delay. 
They sat on the floor of the old bridge, quieter 
than was their habit during a hike, since some- 
thing in the strange suddenness of the storm 
and the darkness of the old bridge affected 
their spirits. 

A sudden sloshy ripple spurting through a 
wide crack beneath his feet made Jim leap 
agilely to one side. ‘Gosh! That water’s 
awful high,” he complained. “I’ve never 
seen it quite as bad as this.” 

A few feet distant Hildebrand heard his 
comment and his lips parted before a jocular 
retort. Swiftly they closed again in silence 
and the muscles of his big frame stiffened as he 
jerked his head back, listening. A dull roaring 
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came to him, high above the beat of rain and 
shrieking of the wind. There was something 
ominous, paralyzing about that sound. It 
struck Hildebrand motionless and for a second 
he stood transfixed, his heavy, square-jawed 
face tense and rigid. Then suddenly he came 
to life and his big, strident voice thundered 
echoingly through the dark, shut-in place. 

““The dam’s burst!” he shouted. “Beat it, 
fellows. Get off the bridge—quick!” 

Turning, he was aware of Mr. Boles’ startled 
face peering through the shadows. He caught 
at the man’s arm and dragged him along 
toward the nearest end of the bridge. The 
roaring grew louder; boys tore past them in 
full’ flight. Hildebrand, still gripping Mr. 
Boles, had scarcely plunged out into the driving 
rain when he was deafened by a tremendous, 
splintering crash. 

Bewildered, he ran on a few paces and then, 
letting go his hold on Boles, he turned around 
to see a mass of solid water tearing through 
the old bridge. Timbers were ripped apart 
like matchsticks, flung aside or carried along 
by the torrent which spread out on both sides 
until in a second or two Max found himself in a 
foot or more of water. 

Some of the boys, white-faced and aghast, 
hesitated near by; others were still running 
downstream where the ground was higher. 
Had they all escaped? The question stabbed 
through Hildebrand’s brain and in a flash re- 
stored his self-control. He had begun to count 
the figures when a faint cry from the wrecked 
bridge made him whirl around to stare wide- 
eyed, his blood suddenly turned cold. 

Of the old structure nothing remained on 
this side of the creek save the ragged, pro- 
truding ends of a few shattered timbers. 
Fixed in one of these was the fragment of an 
iron rod to which a boy was clinging desper- 
ately, only his head and shoulders showing 
above the rushing water which tugged and 
dragged relentlessly at his almost submerged 
body. Instantly Hildebrand recognized the 
pallid, strained, horror-stricken face of Dick 
Perry, who scarcely a minute before had been 
solely occupied with—lunch! 

Hildebrand’s swiftly questing glance suddenly 
met Ted Warden’s gaze and with a thrill he 
remembered that next to himself the scout was 
the strongest swimmer in the troop. 

“Quick, Ted!” he rasped. “Beat it down- 
stream where the banks spread out and the 
water’s shallower. Get some of the other 
fellows. I’m going after Dick, but we may 
both fall in.” 

Not waiting for a reply, he ran forward to the 
ragged edge of the old bridge, dropped on 
hands and knees and began to crawl out on the 
om a massive piece of oak about ten feet 
long. 

Drawing him on was Perry’s face directly 
opposite his own—pale, strained  terror- 
stricken. How he had managed to maintain 
his grip was a mystery, but it was evident that 
he could not hold on much longer. Indeed, 
the thought had scarcely flashed through 
Hildebrand’s brain before he realized that the 
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boy’s hands were slipping. Teeth gritting, 
Max lunged forward along the slippery timber. 
He was almost within reach of the iron bar 
when Perry, with a choking cry, loosed his 
hold and wes swept away. At that very 
instant Hildebrand perceived out of the 
corner of his eye the figure of a man who ran 
stumblingly toward the brink, hesitated an 
instant and then flung himcelf into the water. 

It was Justin Boles! The bewildering 
realization wasted a full second, but no more. 
Without waiting to dive Hildebrand dropped 
into the water and struck out powerfully for 
the head bobbing in the swift current. Fora 
space it seemed as though his every effort 
failed to gain upon the clder man who was 
being swept along by the full force of the 
torrent. Then all at once his strong young 
muscles told and he forged suddenly ahead, 
catching hold of Boles an instant before he 
sank. 

There was a momentary instinctive struggle 
which Hildebrand quieted with his stentorian, 
powerful, yet curiously soothing voice. 

“Steady, sir. It’s all right. Just let 
yourself go and we'll easily make the shore 
down below where it’s shallower.” 

His heart sank when he thought of Perry, 
but there was some slight encouragement in 
the recollection that he was a very fair swim- 
mer, and even more in the thought of Warden 
and the others who would be watching down- 
stream where the banks were low and wide 
spreading. 

Already he was conscious of the lessening tug 
of the current as the strong head of water that 
had burst the ancient dam spread itself out 
over the countryside. For a time he simply 
let himself go, content to keep the rescued 


man’s head above the water. Then, as they 
were swept into a back eddy, he struck out 
powerfully toward the bank, suddenly found 
bottom and they were dragged ashore by a line 
of eager scouts. 

“Perry?” demanded Hildebrand as he left 
the water. 

“‘He’s all right,” Davis assured him. ‘He 
was pretty far gone when we got him out, but 
Larry’s worked over him and about brought 
him around.” 

With a sigh of relief Hildebrand dropped 
down on a lichened boulder close at hand. 
The driving rain had ceased; the black clouds 
were disappearing. A brightnessin the eastern 
sky gave promise that the sun would show 
itself. It must have been some sort of a 
cloudburst, adding its torrent to the already 
high water, which had caused the old dam to 
give way suddenly. Anyhow, it didn’t matter 
now; they had come out of it all right. Scarcely 
conscious of his dripping clothes, he glanced at 
the still panting Boles with a slow smile. 

“Some hike!” he commented. ‘When we 
started off this morning I certainly never 
thought of getting you into a mess like this. 
It was corking of you, sir, to jump in after 
Perry like that.” 

Justin Boles flushed faintly. ‘I’m sorry,” 
he murmured. “It must have seemed 
rather—ridiculous. I thought of course I 
could swim; fifteen years ago I was quite at 
home in the water. If it hadn’t been for you— 
The truth is, I suppose, that when I jumped in 
after Perry, I never stopped to think.” 

Hildebrand regarded him with a mixture 
of surprise and admiration. “You never 
stopped to think,” he repeated slowly. “You’re 
certainly some scout, believe me!” 
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Paradise, Home of the He-Men, the True 
Hundred Percenters.’ 

“With this he turned and moved northward 
toward Hudson Bay. Gradually he shifted 
his course to the eastward. Soon he began 
calling, ‘Yah! Babe—Y-a-h! Babe!’ His 
deep, rumbling voice rolled over the ground 
with the reverberating boom of a landslide. 

“Soon Paul heard an answering bellow and 
a crashing as of ten thousand ice flows surging 
together. Babe, the faithful blue ox had been 
awakened by his master’s call and his huge 
body was even now racing across the country- 
side from Greenland with the terrifying 
velocity and force of a tornado. 

“Tn a few minutes he was gamboling about 
Paul, nuzzling his hands and sides, and 
knocking down rods of timber at every step. 

“‘Get away with you, you foolish ox- 
critter,’ remonstrated Paul, as Babe butted 
him into a snowbank. ‘When you see the 
job I’ve got for you, you'll forget a few of your 
calf tantrums.’ He threw his arm affection- 
ately over the great, bulging neck, and stride 
for stride the unparalleled blue ox and the 
great hearted Bunyan swung northward into 
the night and mist. 

“In the morning they walked out on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea and watched the 
gathering ice fields and towering bergs float by. 

“With these, Babe,’ said Paul, extending 
his arm toward the sea, ‘we shall make 
history and alter geography.’ 

“He cut some lines out of the degrees of 
longitude for ox-harness and began his con- 
struction. Soon the ways were laid for a 
great ship with prow pointed southward. Then 
he hitched the blue ox to the bergs and flows 
and hauled the masses of ice into the ways and 
fitted and trimmed them in position. Days 
and nights passed, but mastered by his great 
thoughts Paul labored on unceasingly without 
thought of food, drink, or sleep. At last, 
handicapped by the darkness, he was forced 
to stop his ship-building for an afternoon and 
invent a lighting system. Luckily he could 
make use of the high-tension current from the 
magnetic pole directly beneath him. When 
his wiring and lamps were finally complete 
and he threw the main line switch, such a 
burst of rainbows and glorious colorings 
leaped into the heavens that even the impoetic 
soul of Paul Bunyan was moved to the ut- 
terance of one of his proverbial sayings: 

‘Surely,’ said he, ‘there are but two 
beauties, Light and Darkness. -. Aurora Bore- 
alis, let there be light.’ 

“Since that day Paul Bunyan’s Northern 
Lights have been one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. He used them later when he 
speeded up production by inventing a logging 
day with three ten-hour shifts. At that time, 
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though, the dynamo of the magnetic pole was 
running poorly and the lights didn’t prove 
satisfactory. : 

“Given renewed energy by the beautiful 
reflections about him, in ten days Paul’s ship 
was complete. Mountainous and majestic it 
rose gleaming toward the stars. Only the 
prow was lacking and in place of it a great 
chisel or scoop of ice was laid in such a way 
that from the front the yawning hold of the 
ice ship lay exposed. 

“To hitch Babe to a line run to the ice mast 
and knock the blocks and stays from beneath 
her was the work of amoment. Then bracing 
himself against the stern and urging Babe 
onward, with a heaving, cracking, and groan- 
ing that seemed to split the earth to its core, 
the great mass slowly, ponderously slid from 
the stays and moved southward toward the 
towering Wisconsin Mountains. Paul walked 
anxiously beside her, and then as she gathered 
momentum, leaped aboard and mounted to 
the bridge. Soon he let out a whoop like a 
Viking. The great idea was working to per- 
fection. Trees, soil and even huge rocks were 
swept into the hold of the vessel like so much 
loose sand. The mountains of the Wisconsin 
region were dug out by the roots and great, 
gaping holes left in their places. When the 
ice melted these hollows and holes became the 
Great Lakes. : 

‘Some loggers say it just happened that 
Paul dug these lakes bigger than any others 
in the world, but his blue-prints prove he 
charted them that way. The marks on the 
rocks show he drove his ship over the same 
ground three or four times to finish the job 
up to his idea. 

‘When the ice ship passed over the country 
of the Dudemen it not only destroyed the 
flivver, bearing jack-pines but all other trees 
and every trace of the once noted civilization. 
The famous skyscraper palace of the Duke of 
Duluth was mowed down like a hollow cedar. 
When the ice ship finally melted in what is now 
Kentucky, the palace was buried under piles 
of dirt, rocks and gravel. They dug into it 
lately and the people around the countryside 
called it Mammoth Cave. Not everybody 
knows it but the chambers in the cave are 
the rooms of the first skyscraper ever built 
in America. 

“When he finished the job to his satisfaction 
Paul stopped and fanned himself with a hand- 
ful of pine trees while he looked proudly down 
on what had once been the populous country 
of the Dudemen. 

“<The best logging since the Year-the-Rain- 
Came-Up-From-China,’ he exulted. ‘Give the 
pine, maple, birch andspruce five hundred years 
to seed and grow and this will be a logging 
country fit even for the genuis of Paul Bunyan.’ 












Think of it!—a 
new magazine of 
128 pages and from 
cover to cover noth- 
inz but thrilling air 
stories—“real air stories 
by real airmen!” That’s 
AIR STORIES, the new 
magazine published by Fic- 
tion House of New York. 
Famous war aces, commercial flyers 
and racing pilots write its stories. So, 
of course, every story is the real thing 
and packed with aciion, thrilling and exciting. For 
instance, here are only some of the outstanding and 
rippng sitedventure stories in the January AIR 
S now at your newsdealer’s, 
BROKEN WINGS, by Walt Coburn—A broken 
birdman heads down the lone trail to the land of 
forgetfulness—in the city of lost men—and comes 
up fighting. 
COURAGE IS BORN, by George Bruce—Seven 
gtim Fokkers, their guns spitting steel! An air- 
raider, dangling in the skies! 
SHANGHAI JEST, by Frederick L. Nebel—Gales 
and McGill, partners of the skyways, match their 
wits with an old enemy. 
THE DECOY, by Robert A. Carter—Ten to one! 
Jan Orser, Western Aerial pilot, laughed and called 
it an even break. 
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“Real 


air stories 

by real 
air 

men!” 


SKY-TRAILS 
OF PERIL 
Thomas Burtis 
—tThree army fiyers 
zoom into the sky and 
destruction rode beside them 
through the sky-trails. 
ORDERS IS ORDERS, by Andrew 
Caffrey—A good flyer obeys orders—and 
when a Major wants a ship boxed and a 
Colonel wants it test-flown, ‘Lieutenant Dumm 
shows ’em how a good flyer can obey! 
SPECIAL TO BAGDAD, by Malcolm St. Denis— 
Below lay the dark, threatening desert sands—above, 
the sky-pirate circled like a bird of prey! 

AIR STORIES sells for only 20 cents. Ask your 
newsdealer for AIR STORIES today. If he is sold 
out, send us his name and 20 cents (in coin or 
stamps) and we will mail you a copy of the new 
AIR STORIES postpaid from New York. 

If you are not located near a news-stand and want 
to be sure of getting your AIR STORIES every 
month, send us ONE DOLLAR and we will mail 
you AIR STORIES for the next six months—$1.20 
worth of the most thrilling stories you ever read for 
only one dollar. Direct your envelope to 


Fiction House, Publishers of 


AIR STORIES 


271 Madison Avenue New York 











— | Every Boy andGirl 
: Should Own This 
FREE BOOK. 











No matter whether you have been roller 
skating a long time or are just learning you 
should write for this free book. 

Some of the headings are: Position of Body, 
How to Hold Feet, The Start, The Stroke, 
Acquiring Speed, etc. Also information 
about racing, games, roller skate hiking, etc. 
“CHICAGOS” are the fast roller skates 
with the ball-bearing wheels and noiseless, 
shock absorbingrubber tires. From dealers 
or sent di on receipt of $4.00 and 
dealers name. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
Established Over 20 years 
| 














44587 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ul. 








If I were a 
Boy Scout 


and went camping, hiking and 
other things that good Scouts 
do, I’d own a good flashlight. 
And I’d see that it was always 
on the job, by keeping it loaded 
with genuine Eveready Batteries. 

In fact, I’d insist on using 
Eveready Batteries and no other. 
They’re crammed with energy 
... alive... ready to supply 
a stronger light for a longer 
time; ready to put night to 
flight; Eveready! 

Get the flashlight habit. And 


hold out for genuine Eveready 
Batteries when you reload. 
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Steady Work—No Paid Vacations 
Travel—See Your Country 
Boys-Men, 17 or over should Mail Coupon 
Common Education Sufficient 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


. Travel For “Uncle Sam” 


$158 to $225 Month 


Mail Before You Lose It! 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T-172, 
a ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Mount Birds 2 


Learn at Home by Mail 


RNIMALS, GA GAME HEADS, eats 
Wonderful fascina‘ new art. Allsecrets 





's finest Save your 
BIG iG PROFITS for spare time. Se 
moun’ specimens and mount for others, 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ 
Ha business of your 


Write today 
FREE! °.:: 
wii 


Penatifet Mastrated 
to Learn 
“My Game” 
dozens of photos 
of mounted imens. the 


ith 
speci Yours for asking. 
ba ay EN ye for nature lovers 
and Boy . Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK. ssansaene —NOW! 
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A LIVE. OFFER 


for 

NO SELLING—NO SOLICITING ORDERS 

Many Scouts and Troops are working it. Let 
us show you a real way to build up a steady in- 
come. It is ideal for a Troop activity. 
Don't delay—write today. 
Address: 

COLLAPSIBLE TUBE RECOVERY CO. 

Box 103 Matawan, N. J. 











I" WILL undoubtedly interest members of 

the World Brotherhood of Boys to know 
that the winner of the first prize in the Short- 
story Contest for Boys, conducted recently in 
Boys’ Lire, was a World Brotherhood Boy, 
Compton N. Crook, Jr. His picture and the 
pictures of the other prize-winners in the con- 
test will appear in another department in the 
February issue of the magazine. 

The Secretary has received quite a number 
of letters for abroad recently, all written care- 
fully in either French, German, or Spanish. 
Several boys in Europe are going to benefit by 
these letters and be enabled to carry on a real 
correspondence with American friends. Un- 
doubtedly the pursuit of this foreign-language 
correspondence will contribute something to 
the happiness of a few American teachers and 
considerable satisfaction to the teachers’ pupils 
at the end of the school year when they find 
themselves high marks in their language 
studies, merely because they troubled to make 
a little use of the dictionary in the interests of 
friendship. The only thing needed now to make 
the secretary’s happiness for 1928 is to receive 
some letters also in Italian. And, of course, if 
any members can write Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Greek, Portuguese, Gaelic, Hungarian, 
Chinese or Japanese, they can do so too. 

A nineteen-year-old Assistant Scoutmaster 
from Pennsylvania wishes to correspond with 
scout troops publishing troop papers and to 
receive copies of such papers. 

Troop 3, of San Francisco, Calif., Chinese 
scouts, want to correspond with other Chinese 
scouts. They also wish to exchange their troop 
paper for other troop publications. 

An English Patrol Leader from Buckshire 
asks for an American Indian scout friend. He 
would undoubtedly be pleased to hear from 
any American scout living in the vicinity of an 
Indian Reservation. 

An older English Ex-Rover Scout who is 
interested in boat-racing and rowing wishes to 
hear from an American friend with similar 
interests. 

A Rover Scout of London, England, aged 
nineteen, requests an American scout friend 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


from America. Another Rover Scout from 
Hull, England, also aged nineteen, wants a 
correspondent, and two other English scouts, 
aged fifteen, ask for American friends. 

A French Sea Scout writes: 

“T wish to keep up a correspondence with 
an American Sea Scout, eighteen or nineteen 
years old, learning the French language, that 
thing for making the interpreter’s badge. I'll 
be happy to be answered in French language 
as soon as possible.” 

A scout in Austria who intends to come to 
the United States in two years wants to write 
in German to some boys about fourteen years 
of age. 

A German boy wants to correspond with 
boys from fourteen to seventeen in French or 
German. 

The International Commissioner of the 
Latvian Scouts asks for letters for two of his 
scouts. Extra letters received will be sent to 
the Commissioner for other scouts of Latvia. 

We have received a request for a scout cor- 
respondent for a student in India. The 
correspondent should be a scout, and if possible 
a student of a pre-medical course in college. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster from Bombay 
wishes correspondence with scouts in America. 

We still have on our list the names of some 
scouts in India, eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age, who wish scout correspondents. We 
can handle any number of letters for boys of 
India from seventeen to twenty-one or older 
from both scouts and non-scouts. 

If you are interested in corresponding with 
any members mentioned in this department, 
please send a letter for that particular member, 


but write your letter in such a way that, if the | 


member you choose has already received a 
sufficient number of letters, it will be possible 
to send it to some other suitable member who 
may need letters. We have comparatively few 
foreign members with stamp-collecting hobbies 
as far as our records are concerned, although it 
is likely that many of our foreign members are 
interested in that hobby, so you may fail to get 
a friend with that particular hobby, especially 
if you happen not to be a Boy Scout. 





Rules of the World 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an wn boy. 

Put it in“an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 

you are in a foreign country cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of paper,—Your Name, Address, 

Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout. 


Brotherhood of Boys 


Any foreign language you can write. Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested. Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 
you wish your letter t 
‘ou need send t 

Send merely 
later — 

and mail it to 


oO 
* with your first letter only. 
your name and the words “‘old member” with 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 


THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
We forward your yh toa boy—somewhere. 
answers it he 


thereafter to him, not through th this office. 





and you write 





> WHITE LEGHORNS 
lon Blood. Hea’ Large, 
Insure Biy Profs for You. 
. Chicks. ces. Fine 
rite today. 
» Nichel’s Poultry Farm, Box 85, Monmouth, Ill, 














The Cloud ‘Sinteat 


(Continued from page 19) 

















LEARN CARTOONING 


You can learn cartooning suc- 
cessfully at home, during spare 
time. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy 
to learn. Write today for 
chart to test your ability and 
examples of the work of suc- n 
cessful students now earning from $75 to $200 and 
more per week. P state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *22.:2:-r32: 
BEAN’S ADJUSTABLE 
SKI HARNESS 


A high grade harness made of very best Indian 
tanned waterproof strap leather with adjustable 
toe irons and lever buckle. Light weight, strong. 
A practical harness for amateur and professional. 

Price $1.50 postpaid. Without long strap 
around heel, 50c. Write for catalog and sample 
of leather. 


L. L. BEAN 

55 Main Street 

FREEPORT 
Maine 

















big form fell heavily to the floor. His body 
seemed to stiffen for a moment, then slowly 
relax. Don grew suddenly sick at his stom- 
ach. Had the blow killed him? It was a 
terribly vicious one and it certainly looked so. 
Evidently Dusong’s companion felt the 
same way for he took a quick step forward 
past Dusong and stared down at Barbour. 
Then he looked up. 
“Doggone, whated yuh do that for, Frank? 
I think yuh killed him. Now we'll never find 
out where th’ stuff is hid, an’ we ain’t got no 
time t’ waste. First thing we know th’ 
sheriff u’ll come floggin’ up from Denning an’ 
we'll hafta breeze out without blowin’ up th’ 
dam. It’s bad business.” 
“‘T’ve wasted too much time on this hombre 
awready. Should o’ biffed him first ’stead o’ 
arguin’ with him. C’mon, we'll find th’ 
stuff iffen we hafta take th’ hull place apart.” 
The way the two former criminals went 
about searching that room.was a revelation 
to Don. They worked swiftly, but methodi- 
cally, exploring every piece of furniture and 
every nook and corner of the place. Suddenly 
the tall one gave an exclamation of triumph 
as he yanked down two loose boards in the 
wall. Behind the boards was revealed a 
secret aperture enclosing a small safe made of 
heavy steel. 
““Lookit. 
ah hand.” 
Dusong seized the strong box and together 
they hauled it out into the room. It was a 
squat, square safe of old-fashioned type and 


There’s his crib. C’mon gimme 








heavy. 


The tall thin man looked at it with the 
practiced eyes of an expert. 

“It’s ah ol’ Barret safe; I’ve opened many’s 
th’ one like that. They are easy,” he said 
as he knelt down in front of it and with his 
long thin fingers began manipulating the dial 
while he cocked his head on one side and 
listened for the tumblers within the lock. 

Dusong watched him for a moment. Then:— 

“Open her up while I look ah round,” he 
said as he disappeared into a back room. 


THE cracksman worked in front of the safe 

for a minute or two, then suddenly twisted 
the handle and drew the door wide open, just 
as Dusong appeared from the rear room with 
a strange contrivance in his hands. 

“Got her open? Good. What’s in it, Ben?” 
demanded Dusong, dropping down beside the 
safe opener. 

“Bonds, ah stack o’ ’em all Govmint bonds 
too.” 

“Knew he had ’em—that’s swell. Easy 
pickin’s. An’ lookit what I found in th’ back 
room,” said Dusong, holding up what proved 
to be a battery box and a coil of wire for ex- 
ploding dynamite at a safe distance. Through 
the window Don could see the initials M. B 
stenciled on the box in yellow paint. 

“We can use this, fellah. It’s got his 
brand right on it. We'll take it over to th’ 
dam an fire th’ charge with it. Then we’ll 
leave it there for evidence. When th’ Sheriff 
comes snoopin’ around he’ll find it an’ kinda 
figger Barbour done th’ dam blowing ’cause 
he’s been fightin’ the irrigation job all th’ 
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WE BUILD LOG CABINS 


Executives! 
Scouts! Scoutmasters! 
Write for our booklet on Log and 
Rustic Construction. 


STATE-O-MAINE CAMPS 


If you want a log cabin for a 
club-house or camp, we can build 
you the finest. 


McPHETERS & DICKSON 
11 Veagie St., Old Town, Maine 


FREE TO BOYS 
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The NEW BENJAMIN 4 RIFLE 
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America’sOriginal AirRifle 
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Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Rroadway. St.Louis, Mo. 
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Best For 
All Around 
Use—Light 
Dependable 

Useful! 

Price $2.50 

Delivered 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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America’s great industry. My 46th 
W.A.Weber, Bex 53, Mankato, Minn. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “‘E’’-—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 

Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 

Outfits for Every Member of the Family 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


time. An’ him havin ah criminal record, 
they might even jail him for it, which would 
shore suit me right. He should get his—th’ 
dirty squealer. He'll let out a squawk ’bout 
bein’ robbed by us but they’ll think that’s 
ah stall. They are liable to blame last 
night’s work down in Denning on him, too. 
C’mon. Let’s flag out now. We ain’t got 
much time. Monty an’ Toad u’ll have th’ 
dynamite all planted in th’ dam by this 
time. They been on th’ job since daylight. 
We'll go up to Cholo Canyon and round ’em 
up, blow th’ works, then beat it while 
th’ hull town o’ Denning is busy tryin’ to 
save themselves from th’ flood. An’ it u'll 
be some flood, too, with all this high water 
pilin’ down th’ river. We'll be down in 
Mexico before th’ Sheriff er anybody else 
gets after us, iffen they ever do. Let’s light 
out.” 

With their look, the men started for the 
door paying small heed to the huddied form 
of the sheep-rancher still lying in the wreckage 
of the chair. Don heard them stamp their 
way across the porch and splash out into the 
mud and wet of the ranch yard. And a few 
minutes later he heard the coughing roar of 
the motor of their car. 

Don swung down from the fir tree then and 
scuttling swiftly around to the front of the 
ranch-house entered. 

Milo Barbour, white of face, and looking 
death-like, still lay among the wreckage of 
the chair where Dusong had felled him. A 
chill went up Don’s spine as he stood over the 
man. There was something repulsive about 
his scowling countenance anyway, but now, 
white and set as it was it made him shiver. 
But he mastered himself and bending down, 
felt for the pulse-beat in the throat. He was 
surprised to find it strong and only a trifle 
irregular. 

“Only knocked out. He’ll be coming to in 
a moment. There—his eye-lids flickered.” 

Don became all action. He propped the 
man up to a more comfortable position. In a 
rear room he found a water bucket. With a 
dipper and a wet towel he began to apply 
first aid, and in a surprisingly short time the 
ranch owner’s eyes opened and stayed open. 
For a moment he stared at Don dully. Then 
swiftly recollection of what had happened 
came back to him. 

“Have they—gone, boy?” he groaned as 
he cast fearful eyes about the room. 

“Ves ... gone... after robbing you and 
taking your battery box with which to blow 
up the Snake River ccffer-dam.” 


“To blow up the coffer dam? What d’ yuh | 
mean, kid? How d’yuh know?” demanded 
Barbour suspiciously. 

“T heard them talking about it. They’ve 
committed some crime down in Denning, and 
they are going to blow up the dam and flood 
out the town while they are making their 
getaway. They are going to use your battery 
box and leave it there for evidence against 
you. They are figuring that with the way you 
have been fighting the construction of the 


irrigation dam, the blame will all be laid at |. 


your door, and that you will be arrested and 
probably put in jail while they go scot free 
... they have got it in for you for some 
reason and they are sure aiming to get even 
with you.” Don looked at the ranch owner 
searchingly. 

Milo Barbour scowled at him. 

“Yuh heard ’em say that did yuh? Th’ 
dirty, low-down, jailbirds. I fixed ’em once 
an’ I'll fix ’em again. Robbed me, huh, then 
agointa git me in ah jam for dam blowin’ 
... by thunder, Tl... .” Milo Barbour 
staggered to his feet. Then for the first time 
he saw his opened safe in the centre of the 
room. His face became the color of the 
wattles of a rooster with his anger. 

“They can’t git away with that on me. I'll 
J em. I'll put ’em in jail for keeps, I will. 

Don interrupted his tirade. 

‘Well, if you are going to do anything at all, 
you will have to move mighty fast. While 
they were robbing you two men were planting 
dynamite in the coffer dam. They are likely 
to blow it up any time and... .” 

Milo Barbour turned on him fiercely. 

“Well why don’t yuh hurry ’stead o’ 
standin’ there like ah dummy? You got ah 
car, ain’t yuh? Well, git me down t’ Denning 
so’s I can git Sheriff Thorre after ’em. Yuh 
want ’em to git away with all my money? 
V/ant ’em to blow up th’ dam and then have 
it all laid on my door step? Stir yuhr stumps 
in ah hurry young feller, er I’m liable for to 
cuff yuhr ears proper.” 

Don looked at the rancher in surprise at 
first. He could hardly believe his ears. Then, 
resentment welling up within him at the in- 
gratitude of the man, he was on the pcint of 
telling him to go to Denning in his own car 
or walk. But the serious situation caused 
him to master himself. 


“All right. Comeon. We’re off in a shower 


cf mud,” he said starting for the door. 
(To be continued in the February issue of 
(Boys’ Lire) 








Bean Hole Barbecues 
| (Concluded from page 33) 











Arthur West* acted as assistant in cooking. 
This year, with Col. Abercrombie, the Chief 
Executive’s son and your National Scout Com- 
missioner’s son, the feast went beautifully, and 
why should it not? The son of the Dircctor of 
the Camping Department, McDonald, also lent 
a hand. 

We had in the stew ten chickens, ten pounds 
of beef, six pounds of lamb, all cut small; two 
pounds of diced salt pork and four or five 
cracked soup bones, which made our supply of 
soup meat. Four quarts of diced onions, two 
quarts of white potatoes, two green peppers, 
three cups of Worcestershire sauce, one pot of 
mustard to give it a kick, and some rice to give 
it body, all together made the most delectable 
soup broth or burgoo. 

The beef and salt pork are cooked first, then 
the chickens are added and the sliced carrots 
also go in the pott with the other meats. 
After them the other vegetables. 

The stew was stirred constantly with long 
wooden paddles. All the juice of a big bottle 
of olives, (one gallon) was added and after 
three hours the burgoo was ready to be 
served in the stew pots of the camp kitsf 
in each of which were first placed two olives and 
a slice of lemon—oh boy! 


LL these good things were cooked and 

served in the open at the Fathers and Sons 
Day at our Outdoor School. They are all old- 
fashioned dishes cooked and served as they 
were at the political gatherings and camp 
meetings of our Pioneers and we can surely 
take off our hats to those old fellows, who left 
their receipts for us so that we could pass them 





* Arthur West, passed his Eagle Scout test before 
the Court of Honor of the Troop No. 1, Pike County, 
Pennsylvania at our camp last summer. 

+ Two new wash boilers. 

t The real way to eat this is with spoons made of 
fresh water ‘‘clams"’ or mussel shells, Fig. 4, camp 
cups were the only dishes allowed at the old Kentucky 
Burgoos. 
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on to the Scouts of to-day. There were lots of 
things that the early Americans did that must 
never be forgotten by those of us who were 
born here and those of us who recently came 
here. 

Recently a prominent and also sensible and 
patriotic Amencan labor leader, when de- 
nouncing the pernicious influence of the Com- 
munist cried, ‘take off your hats to the past 
and take off your coats to the future.”. 

Let us paraphrase him, to paraphrase is only 
a high-hat expression for restating or saying it 
another way. So let us ‘say take off our 
hats for yesterday and take off our coats for 
to-morrow. We don’t take off our coats 
because it is hot, but because we mean to work! 

It is the lives of such old American Scouts 
as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, and Kit Carson, men of the open, 
men of fine principles, of great honesty and 
manly adventure in the service of humanity 
that give the real spiritual meaning to Scout- 
ing. We take off our hats to them. This 
summer at our camp in Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Hawley and Mr. Post were both 
with us. These two are daring adventurers 
who made a world record in long distance 
balloon travel. 

Mr. Hawley was on his way home from a 
trip around the world when he stopped at 
Camp to tell the boys his experiences and 
impress upon them the great privilege they 
enjoyed by being in America in place of any 
other land he had visited. 

Fathers and Sons’ Day, Mothers’ Day and 


all sorts of Scout round-ups help to develop | | 


our love of home and native land. In Russia 
there are now practically no homes and no 


Scouts and no one seems to be there to cry || 


“Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
Nevertheless we will wish all young 
People A HAPPY NEW YEAR AND GOOD 
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Look Fellows 


Here’s Your Big Chance! 








BOYS’ LIFE and - Both 
OPEN ROAD tor BOYS fos $2. 1 5 


The regular price for these two dandy boys’ 
magazines is: 


rT ere $2.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS...... 











This special offer means only 15c more 
than the price of one magazine alone! 





Sosa the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrill- 

ing articles, big departments, pictures, premiums and 
contests that fill these two popular favorites from cover to 
cover are yours for a whole year at the amazing price of 
only $2.15! 


When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through 
fora month. A few days later, Bingo! along comes the 
other, and you can enjoy a new bunch of thrills, surprises 
and laughs at an extra cost of only 15c for the whole year. 


It’s one whale of a bargain, boys! You ought to get in 
on this wonderful double magazine offer right away. Just 
think of the hundreds of bang-up stories and articles that 
will be knocking at your front door—and of the small cost 
that will enable you to let them in! 











Plane toPlane RF Whitfield 





If already a subscriber to either or both these magazines, you 
may EXTEND your subscriptions for a whole year by ordering 
this BOYS’ LIFE — OPEN ROAD combination NOWI 


Send Your Order to 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


I DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 
. 3 ‘ 

| ve ee eer Canoes your We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 

| (Parent's Signature like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 

to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 

inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 

swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
| like cow-boys and live like Princes. 





ee ey 





SCOUTING. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 








FREE! f° te F ame pe ———, 


countries, whieh" —— — $1.00 if ys from ap- 

proval sheets. Included are: Albania, An’ = yt Bosnia, 
a ~s Dahomey, aaa, Latvia, Nyassa 

fine Dack et Fp free to new coanovel 

ites 4c D Big lists also free— 


Write —~ &, 
FENWAY STAMP CO. 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Qsly The PACKET of SURPRISES! $32 
105 different, fine stamps, including scarce 
triangle (pictured); also L — 
boat), ™ Monaco (pri 

sword), Turkey (war ay. 

Dutch Indies No. 141 (cat. 25c), 


ane, etc., etc. 
All for i0e! Also bargain approvals and free lists. Write today. 
BRASS CITY STAMP CO., Box 682, Waterbury, Conn. 





WONDER A regular circus: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Gabon Savage, Tchad Leopard, Togo Land- 
od: seape, Cameroon Mountains, etc. All = ‘this ex- 
ee Out tft. Also oth met She senge Se St. 
Somali, Reunion, 
al, Dahomey, Martinique, St. Pierre and 
Yes, everything for only 10c to 





approval ent others 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 





300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN aad Including $1 and 
A SNAP [ 


{66 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS f | a 
FREE ¥' our pamphlet whieh tells “How to 
Mahe a at a , 4 amp Collection a Sones = 


bay! in acta, packets, ete gu rN ciry's STAMP Bees 
ace Street, Cincinnati, O. 





a, - thin DIME—ten MA 
BOYS! is Sone etting Sk Bor 
tate it — ask for approvals and 
send reference!!! Also fine free stamps with purchases 


from approval books. Get A. y lists of bargains. 
BILL BARTON (The Boys’ Friend) 
Box 387, Dept. B. L. Rome, N. Y. 





Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 

vals and inclose 3c postage. Agents 
anted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Boz 18, Woodbine, Pa. 













eIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


agnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 

= Lan (many Ray 2 A colored oo = ) Com- 

}- ~S with Big Bargain Lists of Stam pe, Bets ackets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic = ies, all tor 2e 2c postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 





3 Pho aac U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. F. 


adagascar stamps & Fog te el free to 
a cants for Agqpeyese. Bus. Est. 1 
appucan d Caribou 1, 2, . Cat. ase" banceed net cl2 
Chile le to 1 Peso isss iss. 10 Stps. cat. 43c. net c15 
Australia Canberra commemorative unused... . . net cl0 


c 
315 N. 6th St., Millville, N. J. 





I send selec- 


DISCOUNT 1, 22% sec- 


SAMUEL BENNETT, 
° sirable stamps on a approval at 70 per cent. 
discount fi 


707 


Referenee required Boy Se Scout — aenbenip sufficient. 





J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 7Sn2ipu 


Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, ve. 
Mauritius, and other good British Colo 
all wt YO it our famous Hampshire Approval eases 
tions. 2c Please do not remit in coin. 
Lichtbouwn* . A vom od Co., Southsea, England 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% dis- 
count with each order. Reference please. 

Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 


PALMER STAMP CO. 
8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


$§O°O°O for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stam — - 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approv: - 
~ iy for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 

















bm No. 127, value 

Can dian S to approval 

$1 a tam a -— only 

If you have less than 15,000 varieties 

— are a wise collector if you buy from our approvals. 

itamps priced net from 4 cent up. (Established sw) 
Keigwin Stamp Co., x 192, Middletown, N. 





MINT BRITISH COLONIALS! 
Beautiful, scarce, 20th c. stamps on agperen at lowest 

— Big discount if you keep all. lum to 
customers. If you mean business, write ~~ Fy 

Reference required. 

Waco Stamp Co. 4406 N. Hermitage, Chicago 








report any unsatisfactor y Ser vice. 
NSTRO : 
. 


Big packet animal stamps 
: from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, y 
ye gh etc., includ- 


camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, Springbok, etc.—absoiutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


10 UNUSED COLONIALS ! ! 
150 UNPICKED STAMPS FREE!! 
50 DIFF., WAR, ETC. 





















Wo honestly consider thio packet the Quest we beve pet offered. I 
210 stamps incl. 10 peausital pletertql estoutals frome: —Guade- 
Termitory Fortuna, Gaboon, Madagascar, N 


conta, Oubangl, Tunis, Gaiane. Also a fur- 

. more colonials, and 50 all different 

scarce War, Peace, and interesting overprinted stamps. 
we SEND 4 CENTS POSTAGE (stamps only) 
and request this big parcel and approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, uiventdse" Exetano. 





87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c 


Azores, British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Geo Indore, Jhind, 
ee Luxemburg, Newfoundland, Oceanica, 
P. Reunion, Venezuela, etc. Marvelous packet 
7 different stamps | from 87 different countries, in- 
elu all “scarce’’ ones above and many more. 
one price 10c. Big lists and approvals with each 


order. 
C. D. Reimers Company, Box 203, Fort Worth, Texas 








FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


tains all different stamps o' won- 
‘ul scenes. Teciudes are: with pitch- 
fork); ( and horses); (battle scene); 
Earot and Ds J oi Gale diove 1H 
lewfoundiand ( caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); idad 
Goddess of Victory): Tunis ting Arab); and others. To appro- 
5e this great packet will be sent 
TEAK STAMP co.. Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo 
act righ 4 now, we will also free, « 
champ. punteoeion e, and # small package of hinges. 





205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 


Wonderful collection of 205 different stamps from 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, Kouang-Tcheou, St. mas, 


South Africa (Springbok), and “other “hard” 
pom eee fine thandie stamp; pa ge nmges; 
e. scale & ruler; Ag stamp in the world 


(China **Wild Goose,”’ ; * illustrated lists. 
Total value, $4.85. "all f ay 10c! pprovals. 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 Howard St. Srogen, Maine 





Greatest Premium Ever Orrerep!! 


300 DIFF. pg ey TEN. $6.00 FREE 


TO FIRS 
APPROVAL APPLIC ANTS 
J.S. TURNER, 16 Vandeventer Ave., PRINCETON, N. J. 





15 DIFF. bye ot STAMPS p= 35e 


o. gh bry nt stamps ani % Fegan 8 only 55 
000 different a 3 triangles for $1 
ie applicants. Special! ant, Dinero t Canadien 
pt. ing new Confederation and 5 Newfoundland, only 
10 cents. free. 


Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 2, London, Ont., Canada 





Stamp Cat. Value $1.00 only 10c 


Highest value of Mozambique Co.,; 1,000 Reis absolutely 
genuine, sold at less than cost to a cellent yaloa applicants. 

Other bargain: si 000°stamps, excel for 25e. 12 
diff. 100. 6 di , rete 10c., 25 diff. Br, Col. 10c., 25 diff, 
Africa 10c., 26 diff. Asia 


* Gots BEY 





BARGAIN OFFER 
ae of 48 teat stamps, including two scarce 
Rica (ca‘ Se. Ly Coast, Gabun, etc., and 
a price list of barg: in sets. All ts. 
SHAW “STAMP co. 


Bear River Nova Scotia, Canada 





tto|Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in Unsted States or British North America 
should be without our st and latest 32-page price list, 
sent free on request. ‘No free premiums or gifis,”” we 
put full value into the aumes we eell. 


STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35a Ann Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 





150 Diff. Stamps... .. 10c 500 Mixed Stamps..... 18¢ 
sie erry 25¢ 1000 eoee -35C 
500 “*  * Seget 35e 1000 Hinges........... 10e 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





cael 15e. Fine PLANTS 
List free. I buy collections. ptt. 
C. STEGMAN, $941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE BIG FOUR! fi'scenes, Corinth Canal); 


Wer iw 3 Turkey, seeres and doe): 5 — see 
Gov’ Iv. raq, (ferrying 
native boat). Hegular® price Special to approval 
applicants 10c' 

NNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





BOYS! SIGGEsT STAMP VALUES OF SOP TODAY 


sea ee eet ae F 
Fre eee ME ee 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











BOYS’ LIFE 


No adverti: ts for this classification are accepted 
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My Salt 





by O.W: Simons 


qt WAS a nipping, cold night, the stars shin- 

ing brilliantly. Bob and Harry were on 
their way to the Franklin Stamp Club to 
celebrate the new year and a cold welcome the 
year was giving them. Still there is something 
exhilarating about freezing weather. The 
clouds of drifting snow whipped against their 
faces. They had to knock the packed snow 
from their feet before entering the club rooms, 
which were more than usually crowded in spite 
of the weather. Mr. Birwood called out the 
te of the season as the boys joined 

im. 

“We have been discussing the subjects used 
on postage stamps,” he said. ‘There has been 
a good deal said and written about peaceful 
and warlike selections. Many of the Europezn 
nations since the end of the war have been 
using engravings that show workers in the 
field—plowing, with scythe, or sowing grain; 
factory scenes, men at work with tools. Es- 
pecial reference has been made to our United 
States battle pictures, White Plains and 
Saratoga, the John Ericsson Memorial. I 
fail to find any offense in commemorating 
historical events. If these are objectionable 
how about the monuments erected the world 
over that record victories on land and sea? 
In Trafalgar Square, London, stands the 
famous column to Nelson. Should this be 
regarded as an offense to France and Spain? 
It would be useless to go into the ethics of his 
victories. Nelson’s genius may have been a 
gain for the whole world. As to the American 
revolution there were many in England who 
believed our cause to be just. That we were 
victorious has resulted in the establishmenj of 
this great nation. Our policies have ever been 
toward peace. John Ericsson’s inventive abil- 
ity helped to end the War of Secession. Surely 
it was better for both North and South that the 
States should remain united. To-day Europe 
suffers from too many governments. 
urited group of States there would result in 
endless benefits as it does here. What do you 
think about it, Harry?” 

“You compared stamps with monuments. 
They are not alike. Nelson’s column stays in 
England where it is only seen by the native 
population and foreigners who visit the coun- 
try. But a postage stamp travels all over the 
world. If we had been beaten in a scrap with 
some other nation perhaps we would not like 
so well to be reminded of it with pictures of 
our defeat delivered in the mail at breakfast 
or at the office and knowing, too, that they 
were to be sent broadcast to every country 
on earth. It is all right for our home service. 
Following our present policy a collection of 
United States stamps will eventually have a 
fairly complete historical picture record of our 
history. There are plenty of battle pictures on 
South American stamps. Perhaps Spain 
doesn’t mind. She was generally the loser and 
probably, like England with us, quite a little 
to blame through mistaken policies. One 
writer points out that it isn’t good manners and 
I believe he’s right. There are plenty of other 
subjects that could be chosen. War pictures 
would do very well for our art galleries.” 

“How about Americans who celebrate the 
4th of July in England?” Bob suggested. 
“No one over there seems to mind. I think 
it is making a mountain out of a mole hill. 
The subjects are not chosen with the idea of 
flaunting our success. They are historical 
references and in no way bear upon present- 
day relations which are most friendly. It 
would be a pity to have to cut out all such 
interesting material that adds so much to the 
appearance and value of a stamp collection. 
What a rich field there is for future selection! 
I’m sure I shouldn’t in the least mind a picture 
of the Battle of Bull Run on one of our stamps. 
What a vast field England has to draw on if 
she only would.” 

“Well, boys, to change the subject, here are 
some Greek and Thrace stamps that may be 
bought at greatly reduced prices. Mr. Brown 
left them with me and he supplies much of the 
American trade in these stamps. You'll find 
Greek surcharges on revenue stamps of 19f7 
that have never been listed in Scott’s catalogue 
and some which were deleted in the present 








unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 








STAMPS FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


Be sure you fill your new album with guar- 
anteed GENUINE stamps. Select from the 
SCOTT-SEALD list, which contains no counter- 
feits, reprints, foreign envelopes or revenues. 
Here are a few samples: Packet No. 1, 4000 
different stamps from all parts of the world. A 
high-class collection in itself at less than % cent 
per stamp, $12.75; No. 8, rooo all different,$1.00; 
No. 68, 100 all different from 50 different coun- 
tries, 25c; No. 355, 200 all different from 200 
different countries, $2.00; No. 376, 50 different 
U.S., 25c; No. 22, 100 different from Asia, 60c; 
No. 212, 500 different from Europe, soc; No. 
119, 25 different from Australia, 50c; No. 37, 
100 different Central and South America, soc; 
No. 223, 100 different Africa, soc. 


Ask us to send you 1928 free 80-page price list 
of packets, sets, approvals, catalogues, albums 
and accessories. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Send 50 cents in money order 
or stamps today for special in- 
troductory offer of 1,000 United 
States and Foreign stamps — 
with 300 different, or send $1.20 


1000 
STAMP for packet of 400 containing oe 


50c stamp worth $1.20. 
same day received. yi 
wanted for fine general line of stamps. 50% commis- 
sion. Write today to 
CHARLES W. PARKER 


Dept. A, 77 Kensington Heights, Meriden, Conn. 





Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send 10c. for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 









50 different foreign stamps; il- 
lustrated my = of All 
Stamp Hing rfora- for 


tion § gauge: 3 iibustre- 10c 


Or, approval -— Wh J only. 
“> W.W.BETTS, Clearfield, Penna 





$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies. Indo-China, Greece (dy. ing 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland. 





free—a genuine set 
id Costa sean, stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 

LOMA STAMP CO., 2221 Madison Ave., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





SALVADOR DIAMOND! 

Also Gold Coast, Sudan, 
Gwalior, India, South 
nee Senesal. etc., in our 
Eats ce See ° 


MONUMENTAL CO., 3704 Overlook Rd., Balto., Md. 








500 STAMPS 17c! 
Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
enes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 

Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 
B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 





ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, re. Ubangi, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
to-get”” countries and many others are pa in 
my Wonder Packet of 55. different, given FREE to 

postage. 











Approval Appli only, i 4c for 
Richard lL , 81 Napol St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
VARIETIES 
ALL oe pce S 
1000 hinges 
Album o “bold bi ‘stamps, 
pro 
with each oil. ‘. cL Miami Stamp ¢ Seen, Toledo, Ohie 





° Approval sheets for begi booklets 

United States & — for i ‘nore nieenéea. 

© verything or collecto: ts, packets, 

And F oreign albums, —. etc. A stock ‘of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Refere: 





CATALOG OVER $25.00 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
1000 
ST. AMPS «. — - Anon ge value for every cent.) 
luding North 
Azerbaijan. ‘Bt, L Luela, etc. i ie a 
an 
Hudson Stamp Co. Bor 424, Grand Central Station, New York City 





wee Sp YEAR SuascRiPTiONn at 200 Ss ae dandy paper. 


brimfull of interesting articles and stamp news. 
EVERY STAMP ee NEEDS STAMP TOPICS ivan MONTH 


dn not cory? he tay — send 
EAUPiz'COPY FREE Gone ert ee NOW! "am RESULTFUL Aavertiting Medians 
OWL PUBLISHING CO.. 423 WEST 4200 STREET, NEW YORI: Mav 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with 
by =! anys and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


SYS offers 10 diff. Airmail Stamps FREE! 








s. - “SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they. meet the approval an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


A set of unused stamps 
free to all applicants for 
my Approval Sheets. 
Prices are lower, and I send 
good Stamps. Have all 


the triangles, and pictorials in stock. 


FRANK H. PAVEY 
2640 Park Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








oO meat —only 12c! ve 

ANCHER’S #2 triangle stamp; eet Germ 
with (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars interesting), perforation gauge, 


mme. ie; small alb ; Searce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; ket good 


ANCHER STAMP Co. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 





LIBERIA SNAKE Ue on 


pac! 
of 53 erent nuine Cc 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also rs 
some good approvals. 


CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 








Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino Hyderabad North Bornes 


tiog Ieeland Nyassa ‘obago 
So of bind Uganda a Guinea U Volta 
HY ialande Lebanon Siam Wallis Futons 
Monaco Sierra Leone 


Ge Si crear Potato, ss, casita 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 





GREAT Xi; Worth Much More! All-African pocket 
oo Shoctored eae we ding Toge by 
e bi-colo stamps. 
OFFER Cameroons, Gabon, Oceania, Algeria, St. 
Thomas, Somali, ‘Niger Coast, Senegal, 
Guinea, Tchad, Madagascar, etc., stamp 
wallet, milli scale, hinges, ‘or. gauge and Ls lot of 
other nice stamps, ‘all for 25¢ to approv. applican 
A. FRISCH, 83-47 Vietor Place, Elmhurst, L. I. N.Y. 





STAMPS io: a China, a, PayDt Et Ete., Stamp Dic: 


Coupons, 2c. samp mp Album over 500 illustrations, 


mm a win dat names of eountries, ete. 3c. Bigger ones 
14e.; 5c., $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Iitus. world stamps. 446 Tremont Dept. 

re oer civem manufaccarers. 4, *Y... 





! Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 
Boys! Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to approval ap- 

plicants. If you will write at once we 
will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 


big list of bargains without extra cha 
HILL STAMP CO... Leonard St. Waitham, Mass, 





different choice selected foreign stamps. 
410 Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 

logs very highly. Keep the ones you wa :t 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 





BULGARIAN STAMPS 
For Sotmetion on questions regarding Bulgariap 
stamps apply 

MR. B. A. PERSIYSKI 
Post Office Box No. 30 Sofia, Bulgaria 





STAMP ALBUM FREE  {fs%.ats 
also 7 Different Pieces F Money 


with purchase of 500 different ce stamps from 
all over the world for only 50 cen’ 
Cc. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 





100 Europe, 10c; 25 Spain, 10c; 25 So. & Cen. Ama., 10c; 

500 Different, 40c; 200 Br. Col., $1.00; Modern Album 

$2.00; Imperial Album, 60c; ‘Scott’s Coe. $2.00. 

Agents wanted to sell sti stamps. Send parents’ permission 
Cc. H. HOLLISTER 

1757 School Street Chicago, Ill. 





HEY, SCOUT! 


Our Lg yt se Jomr Docket goss | to fo every Sew 

, 2,3 and 4c or only 
30c in staimpe (25 (abe eoin), Brovide he 4, 1 2 *- r’s 
name and a one per Scout. Get yours NOW. 
ACME STAMP cO.. Box 672, Medford, Oregon 


100 ALL meng bg ah stamps 
E E to pode ag tm ‘or 3. gpaseaceien Ap- 
BADGER STAMP ‘co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 STAMPS» FREE 








to applicants for vals, postage 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO - 
826 Teutonia Ave. sdileniateee, Wis. 


1928 





edition. These will still be found in foreign 
catalogues.” 

While the boys were engaged in the pleasant 
task of making selections Mr. Kurdian, a 
dealer in new issues, came to their table with 
a large stock book bulging with new issues in 
quantity A ae sarge for wholesale or retail busi- 
ness. t offering was a’ new French 
colony series of two and three-franc tage 
dues, most of which were surcharges, the only 


exception being Cameroons and Niger, addi- |” 


tions to the current sets. For the past few 
years French Colony new issues have arrived in 

batches. Thirty-three values were in the 
present lot and the surcharges were on the 
current one-franc denomination for each colony, 
but the stamps used for the three-franc sur- 
charges had been done in red brown. He also 
showed a couple of short Luxemburg sets for 
regular postage and official. They included 
the twenty-five centimes, purple brown, thirty, 
green, seventy-five olive brown, ninety rose, 
and one and a half francs, blue. The design 
was the same as the carefully engraved 
Duchess profile of 1926. 

Mr. Birwood glanced over the little heaps of 
stamps that lay on the green table before Bob 
and Harry. “Beginning the year well,” he 
said. ‘It requires continuous effort to keep up 
with the new stamps besides the occasional 
older issues that come along now and then. 
It isn’t always a bad investment to buy cheap, 
low values. Many of the French Colonies 
advanced in the 1928 catalogue. I’d cite as an 
illustration the thirty centimes, rose and red 
brown, 1922, of Somali Coast which was listed 
last year at twelve cents and might possibly 
have been bought for four or five cents. And 
now, this year it suddenly jumps to one dollar 
and a quarter. If we’d overlooked that 
particular item we should be regretting a 
wasted opportunity. Not all low-priced 
stamps may be had when wanted. I have 
searched for certain items of small listed value 
for years without success—stamps that would 
cost only a few pennies. Some of the dealers 
try to forestall rises in price. The issues of 
Liechtenstein from 1921 on are considered 
especially desirable and are held at full cata- 
logue or higher by the knowing ones. The great 
quantity of stamps that have emanated from 
the French post-office for the colonies does not 
seem to dampen the ardor of collectors who 
find it necessary to pay more the following year 
for the item overlooked the year before.” 

“T think the specialists have to work harder 
and pay more,” Harry remarked. 

“That’s true,” Mr. Birwood answered. 
“There was a sale recently at the Collectors’ 
Club in New York of one thousand envelopes, 
the majority of which bore three-cent stamps of 
issues from 1851 to 1857. It was the work of 
Dr. Carrol Chase, of Brooklyn, New York, 
who has made many other specialized collec- 
tions. This one, entirely restricted to railroad 
cancellations, won a medal in its class in the 
International Philatelic Exhibition. One 
hundred and forty railroads were represented, 
many of which have ceased to exist since 1857. 
Some of them, only a few miles in length, have 
been incorporated with larger systems. The 
earliest of the ‘covers’ dated back to 1839, 
long before the use of stamps and bore only 
the one word, ‘Railroad.’ In those days, as 
the Government ran no mail trains, the rail- 
roads were authorized to collect letters at their 
various stops and were permitted to use their 
own cancelling devices. The Syracuse and 
Albany Railroad was the carrier in this earliest 
instance. A second envelop—1841—was 
stamped, ‘railroad car.’ After stamps were 
introduced the cancellations became more 
elaborate. In 1851 a letter carried by the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad 
showed a locomotive with the engineer stand- 
ing up and wearing a high hat. Fashions have 
changed since then. Seventy-seven years have 
made a difference.” 
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cantaloupe, wheat cakes—well, rE you bet- 
ter ask me another one! . . . So I took the 
only course to be taken out of my dilemma—I 
learned by experience. Every breakfast, 
every luncheon and dinner I selected some food 
different from yesterday’s. This ‘‘school of 
experience” was oftentimes embarrassing 
when the waiter set mayhap some kind of a 
drink hiheas tap ele i bnd sented to get an 
eatable, or, for instance, when I had absolutely 
no idea how to eat what I had ordered. 
Why, I dare say this must sound like a big 
joke to you. Don’t I know how to eat? . 
No, I do not—another country, other customs 
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from the State universities. 


and dishes! You just go and take a trip to 
| Europe on a French, German or Italian 
| steamer, and I bet you a nickel you’ll have 
your surprises coming too—even though you 
may know dashed well that ice cream is eaten 
| with a spoon and neither with a fork nor a 





knife. 

Of course I did something else besides get- 
ting acquainted with American food during 
| the trip over. So, for instance, I wrote a 35- 


| 


page letter to a friend in Switzerland. 
Johnny—whether girl or boy friend?—that’s 
none of your business!) Then I had a try at 
deck golf, hitting the tiny ball the first time 
as if it were a baseball and well-nigh feeding 
the fishes with it; and one night when the 
“crowd” were dancing, I watched for over an 
hour the moonlit, rolling sea from the fore- 
castle. 

But all this has nothing to do with the 


(No, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


subject of my article. What I have in mind 
in writing it is to advise you, my friend, to be 
none too confident about your smartness. 

You may be very much up-to-date in your 
own country. For aught I know you will, 
however, find people and customs altogether 
different when you set foot on foreign soil. 
If you think you know them, ter make 
sure about it—by “getting used to things” 
beforehand! 
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What Hind of College Is Best? 








Test your ability by making arrangements 
with your parents that for a trial month you 
are to be left entirely to yourself in these mat- 
ters, keeping a strict record of your “‘over- 
sleeps,” “‘tardies,” etc. If you stand the test, 
continue the arrangement indefinitely in the 
joy of real manhood. If you fail, stay away 
from the state university until you are more 
ofaman. You are not yet “ready.” 

Question 2. Are you man enough to go off 
by yourself every day and study all your 
lessons till you know them, without having 
anyone tell you to get to work? 

At the big universities, nobody “makes” 


“| you study. If you haven’t grit enough to do it 


of your own accord, you will soon be in the 
college graveyard. Your excuses will seem 
flawless to you, but, alas, not to the hard- 
hearted executioners on the faculty, who havea 
special thirst for the gore of brilliant excuse- 
makers. If you cannot “‘pass” this part of the 
examination, save yourself by staying away 
from the State universities until you are better 
prepared. 

Question 3. Are you man enough to carry 
loose change in your pocket without spending 


it? 

Childish lack of self-control in handling 
money ruins more college careers than liquor 
and gambling combined. Over-spending, 


1} buying on credit, borrowing, deceiving the 


home-folks—then the inevitable exposure and 
smash-up. 

Test your ability by asking your father to 
give you a cash “salary” in a lump sum at the 
beginning of each month. Agree with him ona 
written list of personal expenses it is meant to 
cover. If, with this money in your pocket, you 
cannot help “running out”’ before the month is 
over, you are not old enough financially to go 
to a big university. 

Question 4. Are you man enough, when 
another fellow’s answer is within easy reach, 
to fail on an examination rather than obtain 
unlawful aid? 

In the whirlwind rush of university life, 
opportunities to lie and cheat are innumerable. 
If, when the temptation comes, you are too 
weak to resist, you are unfit for college, and will 
soon be kicked out by your fellow-students 
and disgraced for life. Until you can safely 
be trusted with entire liberty in matters involv- 
ing your truthfulness and honor, stay away 
You are not yet 
“prepared,” whatever your age, height, or 
“units.” 

That’s a great examination. 


The other great difference between the State 
universities and the big private colleges is 
that they’re less expensive. Or, at least, that 
the range of expense is wider, so that a boy will- 
ing to earn his own college education stands a 
somewhat better chance of doing it, and at the 
same time getting the valuable social and 
student-activity training that the university 
— to offer, than he has, say, at Princeton or 

ale. 

For instance, where tuition fees alone run 
from $250 to $400 a year at the big private 
colleges, at State universities they are usually 
far less. At the University of Washington, at 
Seattle, tuition is $15 a quarter for residents 
of the State, and only $50 a quarter for non- 
residents. At the University of Michigan, 
tuition is $93 a year for residents of thestate, 
and $109 for men from outside the State. At 
Yale and Princeton you can pay $300 or more 
for a room, and have to supply your own 
furniture, at that. 

At many of the State universities that same 
amount is enough to cover the expense of both 
room and board for the entire college year. 
At the big private colleges the average expense 
of the year runs all the way from $1,000 to 
$2,000. Even at Dartmouth, for instance, 
situated far up in New Hampshire at Hanover, 
where you would naturally think expenses 
would be low, the minimum for the year is 
given as $950, and the average is $1,650. 
Compare that with the University of Texas, 
where the minimum expense (with the excep- 
tion of three or four items included in the 
Dartmouth estimate) is given as $348, medium 
expenses as $445, and high as $630. About 
half of the University of Texas students— 
2,286 out of 4,654 in 1926—are at least partially 
self-supporting. Expenses at other State 
universities run, for the most part, higher than 
those at the University of Texas, but still far 
below the big private college average. 

When it comes to what you’re going to gain 
from going to college, this difference in expense 
means a good deal for any boy who is not being 
put through college by a family willing and 
able to provide him with $1,400 or so a year. 
That’s because a college education means a 
lot in the way of gaining confidence, training in 
getting along with new people, and the ac- 

quisition of new habits and attitudes, as well 
as in getting information about history and 
civilization and science in the regular courses 
that we usually think about when we speak of 
“education.” 

Real social training comes from learning what 


money is worth, how to swing a job successfully, 
and how to get along with your classmates 
and other people smoothly and effectively, as 
well as learning how to talk, and eat, and dance. 
New attitudes and habits come from finding 
out, for instance, that the community you live 
in doesn’t approve of selfishness or disloyalty 
or greed or discourtesy or anything else of an 
unpleasant nature that you have slipped into 
the way of, and in changing your conduct 
until it meets the approval of the people 
around you. 

At Princeton and Yale and other big private 
colleges, this community attitude has been 
made very strong through the development of 
healthy undergraduate ideals; any under- 
graduate at such a place will find himself swept 
along by these big healthy currents of tradition. 
But if a lot of his time and attention has to go 
into earning money to keep going, it’s pretty 
hard to take part in the college community life 
and activities to an extent that gives the 
influence of tradition full power. 

At the State universities, where, for the most 
part, a boy can earn his way without devoting 
so big a proportion of his time and attention 
to it, it’s usually possible to get more benefit 
from the university courses and from pretty 
full participation in the college life as well— 
even though the traditions of loyalty and un- 
selfishness and manners and thoughtfulness 
are not so strong. 

On the whole, the big State and city universi- 
ties come closer than any others to approximat- 
ing the life a fellow will lead after he graduates 
from college. That means, usually, that there 
is less of a jump after graduation in getting 
adjusted to the working conditions of business 
or professional life. The big private colleges, 
and many smaller colleges as well, are in many 
ways so much apart from the world that it 
sometimes takes two or three years for a 
successful college senior to realize that he is 
only a freshman over again when it comes to 
shop-work or newspaper work or salesmanship 
or bookkeeping in the world of business. 

I know one college man who got so top-lofty 
that he never did recover from his college 
course—he’s a failure to-day, because he got so 
self-satisfied at college, before he found out 
about life outside. At the State universities, a 
thing like that is less likely to happen. 


‘This is the first of a series of discussions on 
colleges by Mr. Stearns. The second, on the 
Small College, will appear in Boys’ Lire for 
February. 
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Bandits! 
(Concluded from page 20) 














nate lad had spent the day sitting on a door- 
step weeping audibly, for his cart had gone with 
the rest, though he himself had been spared. 
Moreover, it was such a satisfaction to learn 
of the faithfulness of our men. Five robbers 
had called, and hinted that if the foreigners 
possessed guns, it might be best to turn them 
over. Chow had declared his great desire to 
oblige, expressing his regret, however, that 
compliance would be impossible because of the 


.| habit his masters had of always carrying their 


guns upon their persons. The arms were 
hidden in the very kang or bed on which the 
men were seated at the time. If we had hap- 
pened to appear before the departure of the 
robbers, events might not have gone well for 
Chow. 

The bandits in small groups were looking for 
loot, and we soon had ample opportunity to 
witness through the paper wall a visit from 
several of them. Our men had hooked the 
light door on the inside. There was a knock. 
Dead silence fell. Every one listened. A 
violent jerking at the door dispelled any trace 
of doubt, for only bandits become impatient 














so quickly. Chow stepped forward to open it. 


As the visitors entered, the rest stood up and 
bowed in concert. Then followed offers of 
smokes, inquiries as to “honorable” names, 
location of “stately palaces’”—all duly punc- 
tuated with smiles and bows galore. Courte- 
sies were accepted and properly reciprocated 
by the visitors, who bore themselves through- 
out the scene as perfect gentlemen. Surely a 
bevy of old friends had met again after years of 
painful separation! Cook was only too eager 
to prepare a savory meal; on the floor was a 
box of tempting foreign food to be chosen from, 
and was not the charcoal in the little flower- 
pot stove already [aglow? [Circumlocution 
followed circumlocution, until some one hap- 
pened to touch upon affairs of the moment. It 
was Wang who intimated that inconveniences 
were being suffered as a result of liberties taken 
by certain armed men. At once the callers 
became indignant, and earnestly asked for 
particulars. Their indignation grew as details 
followed. One and all agreed that it was their 
personal duty to investigate this matter and 
see what could be done. Who could the 
armed men be? The farce was concluded as 
it had begun. Our men, in spite of vigorous 
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protests, insisted on escorting the callers to the 
door, begging them at the same time to return 
soon. 

The three Wangs, Chow and Ning, after 
hooking the door, retreated to their seats, 
each to express relief in his own particular way, 
all fanning violently, and wiping the sweat 
from beaded brows. Mr. Wang again sat 
Buddha-like on the kang to resume his smoking. 
Although really frightened, Chow kept good 
control of himself. The two other Wangs re- 
covered composure quickly enough, but r 
Ning had long since come to the end of his 
nerve. He quivered with fear, and talked in- 
coherently. The others told us afterward that 
most of the night Ning’s cot had trembled 
steadily. Mr. Wang, between puffs, tried to 
give reassurance by declaring that even 
bandits would not kill in cold blood, and that, 
as long as one was willing to turn over what one 
possessed, one was perfectly safe. 

A few steps brought us to the east gate, but 
what would the guards say? Chow addressed 
them respectfully, and lost no time in explain- 
ing about these two “high foreign officials” 
who were on an “important mission,” and had 
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already been robbed and grievously delayed; 
how further ill-treatment of them might lead 
to international complications, and how the 
part of prudence would be to allow them to pass. 
The guard who acted for the group grumbled 
and hesitated, finally demanding a card as evi- 
dence. Luckily, there was a shade of truth in 
Chow’s story, for Stanton actually was a mem- 
ber of the American Legation, and his card 
indicated as much. They decided to let us go, 
but were careful to make sure that only our 
attendants escaped with us. Ning had planned 
to lie in order to get some newly-acquired 
friends by, but the sight of a cocked horse- 
pistol held unsteadily in the guard’s hand 
caused him to revert to the straight and narrow 
path of truth. His friends were left longingly 
gazing after us. 

The firing had again started on the far side 
of the city, and sounded louder and louder in 
spite of the fact that we were getting farther 
away. This could only mean that the center 
of action was coming around to the east side. 
Our spirits: fell, and we even began to regret 
having ventured out. 

We had paused to give the weary animals a 
rest, when Chow shouted, ‘‘Look! Look!” All 
eyes turned in the direction indicated, and 
sure enough, only a few hundred yards off on 
the plain two horses were grazing as leisurely 
as could be. Near them rose the low mud walls 
of a village. Stanton and I, after a brief 
consultation, walked rapidly toward the 


horses, while our men waited expectantly. Still 
a few steps separated us from our goal when we 
heard a sound, and on turning saw a dark face 
peering over a mud wall. 
ing to us. 


A man was beckon- 
We approached, and he advised us 





in a hoarse whisper to consider well before 
attempting to catch the grazing animals, 
because they happened to belong to the robber 
chief, who was ma! headquarters in the 
village just beyond. We thanked him, and in 
another minute were well on our way back to 
the carts. 

The firing came still nearer, and objects 
moving along the east wall could be made out. 
An exclamation sent all eyes once more strain- 


ing toward the village. Straight out from the@ cart. Before finally turning to go, the chief 


central gate galloped two horsemen. Hearts 
thumped. The leading rider was upon us in no 
time. He drew sharp rein and halted, an erect 
figure on a fine steed. Like the statue of 
some Indian chief he sat, firm mouth below 
broad, Roman nose and high cheek bones. 
His brown turban almost matched his skin, 
and was knotted on either side. From each 
knot a long end hung down to the shoulder just 
below. Weighty cartridge belts crossed over 
his chest, a large pistol hung at his belt, 
while his rifle rested on one arm. 

My men were not slow to speak up, and 
before I knew it, I was listening in amazement 
to vivid accounts of undreamed-of] hardships 
to which we two “‘important Americans” were 
being subjected. ‘The accounts were given 
amid a profession of bows, polite forms, com- 
pliments and entreaties. I had hardly begun 
to realize what a horrible time we were having. 
The chief listened. Anon his hard face 
softened, and as it softened, the lamentations 
quickened. His steady gaze was fixed over our 
heads on the distant mountains. His mouth 
opened. Absolute silence reigned. “I will 
provide you with a horse,” came from his lips 
in stentorian tones. What a bowing and scrap- 





oy followed! He wheeled and was off like a 


Half an hour passed and the mud walls de- 
livered him at last, but not only him, for he 
came driving before him in a heartless manner 
a farmer and horse, the former running through 
the sand. More than merely keeping his word, 
the chief had actually stolen a horse for us! 
The poor farmer kept his eye on the chief’s gun 
as he nervously hitched his horse to the heavy 


gave us his card, which he declared would pass 
us through his lines to the east. 

Loads were shifted and we were off—jubi- 
lant. Arms and hats were flung about, and 
the air was filled with songs and cheers. Each 
of our unemotional Chinese showed a super- 
abundance of emotion, more than the two 
Americans}combined. Some one spied a lizard, 
and made a rush for it. The little creature 
failed to understand the spirit of the attack, 
and vanished down a hole. ‘Catch lizards, 
catch lizards!” was the cry, and in every 
direction we ran. Even dignified Mr. Wang, 
in spite of a long robe and satin slippers, waved 
his cane in the air as he dashed off after a sand- 
skimmer. 

The owner of the horse disappeared during 
the excitement, but came back later to claim 
his animal, which we gladly returned to him 
with liberal payment for the use of his horse. 

We learned some time afterward that the 
band of gentlemen robbers had vanished as 
suddenly as they had appeared, leaving a 
few dead soldiers and still fewer horses behind. 
The officials had, incidentally, been relieved | piane 
of some four thousand dollars, and lots of | Peapies 
guns and ammunition. 
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I could scarcely drag myself to the dressing- 
room. ‘There every one of us cried like child- 
ren, for Princeton had beaten us by one 
point and eliminated us from the champion- 
ship race. 

That year I was chosen on the All-Inter- 
collegiate team. Although I had played for- 
ward in every game, I had such a good de- 
fensive record that I was chosen as a guard. 
I have always claimed that this was because 
there were so many good forwards that 
year and very few good guards. Nevertheless 
I was extremely |pleased to be chosen my 
first year. 

I was elected captain of the team during my 
Junior year but I had been absent from class 
so often due to basketball and baseball trips 
that I fell down in my work, went on probation, 
and had the captaincy taken away from me. I 
was barred from playing until after the mid- 
year examinations, when, if L passed all my 
courses, I would again be “eligible. When the 
team came running out on the floor for their 
first game and I was sitting in the stands, I 
learned my lesson then and decided never again 
to fall below in my grades. I came through 
with flying colors in my examinations and 
started out in earnest to make up for a lot of 
lost time. 


ig WAS during this season that I played in 

one of the most peculiar games I have ever 
heard of. The game to which I refer was the 
Cornell game in Hanover. The strangeness 
which I speak of had to do with the guarding 
of both teams. The first-half ended in our 
favor 4 to 3 and we finally won the game 12 to 
6. Only two field goals were made, one by 
each team. We shot ten out of twelve foul 
tries and Cornell shot six out of ten. All of 
which shows that the game was not only one of 
phenomenal guarding but also exceptionally 
clean. 

My senior year was the greatest of my 
basketball career. I was captain again, and 
I could scarcely wait for each game to come 
along. We waded through our first few league 
games in rather easy fashion. As in my 
sophomore year, Princeton stayed neck and 
neck with us. It seemed as if history was 
repeating itself, for when Princeton came to 
Hanover we were again tied for the lead. 

The officials of the league met at the close 
of the season to arrange for the play-off. We 
wanted to play the following Wednesday, as 
we considered we had been inactive Bon 
enough. But Princeton had suffered somewhat 
from their hard game with Pennsylvania so 
they favored the following Saturday. We 
finally agreed, we would have agreed to most 
anything to get another crack at them. The 
game was to be played in the new Palestra at 


1928 


Pennsylvania, which is a wonderful place for 
such an occasion. It has ten thousand seats 
and standing-room for many more. 

The night of the big game had finally arrived. 
No doubt you have heard or read something or 
other of the old gladiatorial days of Rome. If 
so, perhaps you can better realize my feelings as 
we took the floor in the Palestra. The Tigers 
and the Indians in a fight to the finish! The 
game started inauspiciously for us, as Princeton 
forged ahead mainly through the medium of 
long shots. It had been three weeks since our 
last game, and it took us quite a while to get 
our bearings. Toward the end of the first half 
we made several field goals and at half time the 
score stood 13 to g in favor of Princeton. 

Our defense had been functioning wonder- 
fully in the first half and Princeton had not 
been able to get past the foul line with the ball. 
Still as I said before, they had made a good 
percentage of their long shots, which gave them 
the lead. We felt that they could not continue 
to do this and if we kept on plugging we would 
come out on the long end of the score. With 
this attitude we started the second-half. 


HERE was still six minutes to play with the 

score standing 17,to 13 in favor of the Tigers. 
We scored thirteen points in the next four 
minutes and led 26 to 22, with only two minutes 
to play. It was one of the most wonderful 
rallies I have ever seen or experienced. We 
managed to freeze the ball for most of those 
last two minutes. Even though Princeton did 
score two points right at the end, we won the 
game 26 to 24. 

It was after the game was over that I 
experienced the greatest thrill of my life. 
I was as weak as a kitten and gasping for 
breath, trying to break away from the crowd 
which flowed down on the floor to congratulate 
us. [remember saying, “Let me get some air.’ 
They immediately picked me up and carried 
me on their shoulders to the dressing-room, 
singing the Dartmouth song. I was so happy, 
tears came to my eyes and I thought of that 
other time I had cried after a game. But this 
was so different. As I said at the beginning, 
it was a realization of a dream of thirteen years. 

Basketball is a wonderful game for building 
up the body. It should be played under proper 
conditions, not in a hall where the air is bad 
and where you are forced to breathe a great 
deal of dust. This is very hard on the lungs 
and if continued might result in serious injury 
to your health. The best plan is an out-of-door 
floor, especially when you are first starting. 
This insures plenty of good air and instead of 
destroying the lungs it builds them up. 

There is not any part of the body which 
does not benefit through this fascinating game. 
The legs and arms are strengthened, the con- 


stitution is built up into a strong and compact 
framework. There are also certain mental 
benefits. 

Whenever one tries to discern the advantages 
gained from participation in athletics there 
always seems to be a tendency to emphasize 
the physical benefits and slight the mental. 
Those all-round traits of character like fair- 
ness, courage, and so forth are also skipped 
over. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
amongst different schools of psychologists as 
to whether there is any mental transfer in 
training. I am not one to claim that the speed 
with which one thinks in basketball is trans- 
ferred over into other fields. I realize that 
speed in thinking in basketball and that in 
mathematics are two distinct abilities and have 
nothing i in common. Still I think that if one 
acquires the habit of quick thinking which is 
developed in basketball, it is distinctly bene- | ™ 
ficial when you get out in the world and have to 
face situations which demand instant decision. 

Another aspect that is often slighted is that 
of interest. It is a well-known fact that any 
one who keeps his mind occupied is far better 
off than one who has no interests to carry him 
along. A mention of the many suicides which 
have occurred within the past year in our 
colleges and high schools proves this conten- 
tion. The salient fact about this is that in not 
one of the cases were the persons involved 
interested in athletics. They act as a light to 
brighten the darker moments and keep one 
from falling into a melancholic frame of mind. 

It is impossible here to analyze all the mental 
benefits derived from basketball but I would 
like to speak of the part which intuition plays. 
This consists largely in guessing what your 
opponent is going to do by certain actions or 
moves which he makes. Then instead of 
waiting for him to take the lead you forestall 
his attempt by taking measures to stop him. 
Of course this sense is dependent on many 
influences, like position on floor, who has the 
ball, the way game is going, time left to play, 
and type of opponent. It is a judgment based 
on a deduction of the meaning of a variety of 
things observed. A very good illustration of 
this intuition happened in the play-off game 
with Princeton when Miles guessed my inten- 
tions were to try to make him foul me. 

It is impossible to discuss all the traits of 
character which basketball tends or helps to 
develop. They are both moral and social. 
Courage, resourcefulness, cooperation, = 
pline, leadership, fair-play, unselfishness, and 
self-respect are some of the most important. 
Of course it is possible to play basketball and 
not develop any of these qualities but it is 
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Ted was standing thinking. 

“This is what we'll do,” he decided. “Ken 
and I will look for the canoe. Chuck, you and 
the rest go up to the house, and look over every 
inch of it, and the out-buildings. And becareful. 
If you divide, go in pairs—no one by himself!” 

“‘Right-o,” acquiesced the Patrol Second. 


” 


“Come on, fellows! 


BACK at the camp, Ted and Ken donned their 

bathing suits, and plunged into the river. 
They landed almost opposite, on a strip of 
gravel beach. 

“‘T have an idea we'll find the canoe up here 
in this little ravine,” Ted predicted, pointing 
to a break in the river bank. 

A growth of willows filled the mouth of the 
ravine. Ted led the way, wading. They 
pulled the drooping branches aside. 

On a grassy bank a few yards within lay the 
red canoe. 

“We're right on his heels!” cried Ken ex- 
citedly. “And here is a path leading up.” 

The boys followed the path, and came out 
above on the highway paralleling the river. 

Across the road was a farm-house. 

“That’s where Chuck and Bev and I called 
last week,” said Ted. 

As they stood, the kitchen door opened, and 
old Mrs. Morton appeared. 

“We'll go over,”’ said Ted, after a moment’s 
uncertainty. “They offered us butter and 
eggs. We'll get some.” 

They crossed the road. 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Morton. I am one of 
the scouts who called last Saturday evening,” 
said Ted. ‘We are camping across the river 
for the week-end. Have you any eggs to 
spare?” 

“T wondered who it was, in bathing suits. 
Yes, surely,” the old lady replied cordially. 
“But you couldn’t swim back with eggs?” 

“T thought we might borrow a boat or a 
canoe,” returned Ted. 

‘Sam, the hired man, has a canoe down on 
the shore somewhere. I’m sure he would lend 
it to you. Just take it. I'll get the eggs.” 

She disappeared, and Ken turned to Ted 
with sparkling, excited eyes. “Their hired 
man—” he began. Ted made a warning ges- 
ture. 

“Here are three dozen, in a pail,” said Mrs. 
Morton. “Have you found the ‘Radio Ghost’ 
yet?” she inquired. 

“Not yet,” confessed Ted, laughingly. “It 
is proving more of a mystery than we thought. 
We will bring the money for the eggs when we 
come back,” he added. 

“Nonsense!” objected the old lady. “Not 
a word about money!” 

The boys were at the gate 
when she called after them. 
“You didn’t see that missing 
boy of ours, Jim?” 

“No, Mrs. Morton,” replied 
Ted 


Y | 
To himself Ted added a sud- || 
den low exclamation, and for a 
moment stood still, with a_ |}! 
startled look on his face. 
“Missing! . . . Missing! I }) 
wonder, now! Iwonder.. .” | 
““Wonder what?” demanded 
Ken. But Ted abruptly moved |) 
on. “I don’t know, Ken. Just | 
a sudden idea. I must think ff 
it over.” i! 
“The hired man was the 
‘white gate post’ spook who 
messed up things at our camp, | 
wasn’t he?” I 
“Tt looks like it,” Tedagreed. 
“Why did he do it?” | 
“T have no more idea than |} 
you, Ken. Perhaps we will find 
out to-night.” | 
Ted declined to say more. i 
“‘T suppose you fellows didn’t 
find anything?” was his greeting 
for Chuck Rivington and the i 
others when they reappeared | 
at the camp at noon. 
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was once more closing down over the river 
shore before Ted volunteered further informa- 
tion. 

“‘We are going to start on the other end of 
the mystery to-night,” he said finally. ‘‘We’ll 


On hands and knees Ted led the way. They 
were within fifty feet of their objective when 
the leader suddenly froze. The others did 
likewise. Ted dropped flat and lay motionless. 
The others followed. 


scatter along the river-bank and listen for thes The next moment every scout save the Patrol 


red canoe near where it landed last night. 
the man comes we'll 


If Leader gave a start of surprise and excitement 


as there came to their 





follow him. And I pre- 
dict,” Ted added, “that 
we'll discover something 
that will surprise us.” 
There was a chorus of 
excited questions, but 
Ted resolutely shook his 
head. ‘No; not another 
word now! Just wait!” 

Silently, at their lead- 
er’s direction, the others 
scattered along the 
river-bank. 

An hour passed, and 
twilight had deepened 
to a darkness only faintly 
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ears the rumbling notes 
of a man’s voice in con- 
versation. 

Ted signaled to the 
others to remain where 
they lay, and himself 
began creeping nearer. 

Flat to the ground, 
he seal-crawled round a 
clump of juniper, and 
saw in the faint light a 
grass-covered hillock, 
and in the face of it 
the black shadow of a 
door. At the same mo- 
ment the voice came to 








lightened by the moon 

when to the watchers’ ears there came the faint 
thud of a paddle against a canoe-rim. The 
noise was repeated, then came a grating sound. 

As further slight noises told of the craft 
being drawn up on the shore the six boys 
silently joined one another on the bank above. 
Presently a faint crunching told that the 
canoeist was ascending to the road. 

A tall form loomed up against the faint 
sheen of the water. 

Within a few feet of the silent scouts the man 
halted. His head was turned in the direction 
of their camp, as though listening. Apparently 
satisfied, he passed on, heading west along the 
road. 

Promptly Ted and his followers trailed off 
stealthily after. 

They followed for a quarter of a mile. Then 
the dark figure left the road, and passed amid 
the trees. 

Evidently the man had no suspicion that he 
was being followed; and without hesitation 
Ted led his little party after. In the darkness 
of the trees their quarry was soon lost; but 
the boys, picking their way with care, headed 
confidently toward the old clearing. 

The light of the clearing showed. They 
reached it, and saw the man crossing its western 
edge. He was heading toward what at first 
looked like a small knoll. He reached it, and 
disappeared into a dark square shadow. 

“Now we’re ‘hot!’” exclaimed Ted. ‘“‘It’s 
likely an old root house. We'll stalk across. 
Down and follow me, Indian file! And be 
ready to freeze at any moment!” 


-him distinctly. 

“And your fool radio stunt hasn’t done a bit 
of good.” 

“‘T know it hasn’t. That’s why I want to go!” 

The second voice was that of a boy. 

“Jim Rock, the Morton’s lost boy!” ex- 
claimed Ted beneath his breath. 

“It was your idea, and you’re going to stay 
until it works,” the man’s voice came back 
angrily. 

Footfalls sounded on stone steps. Ted 
hastily moved back beneath the juniper, and 
lay motionless as the form of the man appeared 
at the doorway. As he expected, Ted recog- 
nized the features of Farmer Morton’s hired 
man, Sam Jacques. 

Jacques stood in the door for a moment, 
then strode off rapidly across the clearing. 
As soon as he had disappeared the boys were 
at the cellar door. 

Ted produced his small pocket torch. 
The light revealed a half-dozen irregular 
stone steps leading down into a good- 
sized cave-like room with rough stone walls. 
The remains of shelves and rusty remnants 
of several tin pans and pails told that it 
had once been a dairy cellar. But it was 
empty. 

Ted focused the spot of light on a dark 
opening in the wall at the foot of the steps. 
On their toes the boys descended. 

Ted swung the light into the opening. 

From within came a sharp cry. 

The next moment the six scouts were 
in a second underground room, staring 
at a boy who was seated, bound to a roof- 
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support, upon a box. The box stood beside a 
table. 

The boy was staring in dazed, white-faced 
fright, blinking in the light of the pocket lamp. 
Suddenly he made a terrific effort to spring to 
his feet and cried, ‘‘Oh, help me! Help me!” 
and collapsed, unconscious. 

Ted acted quickly. ‘Hold the light, Sid,” 
he directed, and unsnapped his scout knife. 
The others did likewise, and in a few seconds 
the prisoner was freed. 

With only a pause to note a telegraph key on 
the corner of the table; beneath, on the floor, a 
box containing a small radio transmitting set. 
and an aerial connection through the roof, 
Ted led the way out and up to the open air, 
Chuck and Bev following with the unconscious 


boy. 

cWe'l get him right to camp,” said the 
Patrol Leader, with his flashlight on the white, 
emaciated face. ‘‘Chuck, you and Ginger 
run ahead and get a fire on, and some hot water. 
The rest—we’ll make a stretcher of our shirts 
and staves.” 

The stretcher was speedily fashioned, 
and the four were bearing their patient 
across the clearing in the wake of Chuck and 
Ginger. 

“Now, who is he, Ted? And what is it all 
about?” demanded the others. 

“Tt’s the boy who was working for the 
Morton’s, and that they thought had run 
away,” replied Ted. ‘The man we saw was 
their hired man. Why he had the boy tied up 
in there I haven’t the siightest idea—nor what 
was the idea of the radio business. The boy 
probably will tell us when he comes to.” 


[It WAS morning at the scout camp—and 

after careful massaging of his long-cramped 
limbs with alcohol, bathing, hot sips of tea and 
condensed milk, wrapping in warm blankets, 
and a heavy sleep—when the rescued lad was 
able to talk. 

““There’s not much after all,” he began. 
“‘One night shortly after Sam came to work 
on the farm I heard him—we slept in the same 
room, over the kitchen—I heard him talking in 
his sleep about treasure buried on the old 
Phillips place. He was a queer sort, and was 
always reading lost-treasure stories and ghost 
stories; and only the day before Mr. Morton 
had joked him about spending so much time 
‘hunting ghosts’ across the river here. So I 
joked him about his dream. And he got angry, 
and threatened to shoot me. Then he said he 
would have to take me into partnership, to 
find a buried treasure he’d dreamed about. A 
few days after that he said we must scare the 
Mortons into leaving the farm for a while— 

to go and live with their son 
=| in town—so they wouldn’t be 
spying on us. 

“Well, the old folks were 
always listening in on the radio; 
so I suggested, as a joke, that 
we make a Radio Ghost. And 
|} Sam took me up and sent to 
| Hamilton for an amateur trans- 
mitting set. We put it up in the 
| old root-house and when I got 
|] tired fooling with it, he tied me 
up there, to make me work it. 
Then I began sending the S. O. 
S.,—as well as I could, tied up. 
I didn’t dare send it very often, 
for fear Sam might be listening 
in. That’s all there was to it,” 
the boy concluded. “I don’t 
think there is anything buried 
around the old house—it’s only 


Sam’s ‘bug.’” 
“Well, anyway you had a 
35 swell adventure,” sighed Ken 
ee enviously. 
<a “So did we—a bushel of 


fun,” declared Sid. 
“And solved the Radio 
Ghost,” noted Chuck. 
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“Tt was a real Good Turn for 





“How did you guess it?” 
queried Chuck. 

“T have a new idea about the 
whole business,” said Ted mys-__}/ 
teriously. ‘‘We’ll learn to-night 
whether I’m right ornot. This 
afternoon we'll just amuse | 
ourselves around the camp, so__f 
any one watching usfrom across |} 
the river can see we have i 
‘given up,’ if they want to }) 





think that.” | 





Supper.was over and twilight §([(sSS5535258585]2]S]S]poo]— 
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|| usall,eh Ma?” declared Farmer 
i Morton an hour later (a swim 
across the river had secured 
the red canoe for ferrying the 
|]. Lynxes and the rescued boy 


across). 
“Yes,” laughed the old lady, 
heartily and thankfully, “I 
won’t be lying awake any more 
at nights thinking every sound 
1 hear is a ‘ghost’ from the old 
h« use across the river.” 
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